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PREFACE 


1 HIS book has been written to interpret ancient Indian civilization, 
as I understand it, tP the ordinary Western reader who has little 
knowledge of the su^ect, but some interest in it. The three nations 
of the Indian Sub-continent, since the momentous days of 1947 when 
they gained complete independence, have been playing an ever- 
growing part in the affairs of the world, and there is perhaps room 
for a new outline of their ancient culture, to replace the many excellent 
works now out of print, and to further our understanding of the 
civilization of these new states in the contemporary world. 

As this book is intended for the general reader I have tried, as 
far as possible, to leave nothing unexplained. And as I believe that 
civilization is more than religion and art I have tried, however 
briefly, to cover all aspects of Indian life and thought. Though prim- 
arily intended for Westerners I hope that the book may be of some 
interest to Indian, Pakistani and Sinhalese readers also, as the inter- 
pretatii'n tf a friendly nileccha, wI’a has great love and respect for 
tlie civilizations of their lands,'Vand many friends among the 
descendants of the people whose culture he studies. The work may 
also be of help to students who are embarking on a course of serious 
Indological study; for their benefit I have included detailed biblio- 
graphies and appendices. But, for the ordinary reader, the work is 
cumbersome enough, and therefore I have not given references 
for every statement. I have tried to reduce Sanskrit terms to a 
minimum, but the reader without background knowledge will find 
definitions of all Indian words used in the text in the index, which 
also serves its a glossary. 

Sanskrit, PrSkrit and Pali words are transliterated according to 
the standard system at present used by Indologists; this, with its 
pletltora of diacritic marks, may at first seem irritating, but it is the 
only'souHd method of expressing the original spelling, and gives a 
clear idea of the correct pronunciation. Modem Indian proper names 
are g^erally given in the most usual spelling* with tlie addition of 
maHti vowels, to indicate llieir approximately correct 

pronun^tj^n. , I have tried to employ consistt^tly the names and 
spellings* officially adopted by the new states of the Sub-cOntinent 
-•{e.g. Banaras for Benares, Uttar Pradeidt for United Provinces, etc,,) 
aipd as these do not app^ in pre-war atlases they are shown in the 

* Except in a few cases where, to avoid (XMtfaston, 1 have substituted d for tfie more 
uwal u, e.g. PdnjSb. Sdtlej. etR 
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map of modem India in the endpaper. Throughout this wo/k the 
word India" is of course used in its geographical aense, and includes 
Pakistan. Though very inadequately, I have tried to include in the 
scope of this survey Ceylon, whose culture owed much to India, but 
developed many individual features of its own. 

The translations, except where specified, ima my own. I Jay no 
claim to great literary merit for them, and pave not been able to 
reproduce the untranslatable incantation of tlie originals. In most 
cases they are not literal translations, since the character of Indian 
classical languages is so unlike that of English that literal translations 
are at the best dull and at the worst positively ludicrous. In places 
I have taken some liberty with the originals, in order to make their 
purport clearer to the Western reader, but in all cases I have tried 
to give an honest Interpretation of the intentions of their authors, as 
I understand them. 

In the course of writing this book I have asked tlie advice oC several 
friends and colleagues, and have also received their encoiu gement 
and help in other respects. I must specially thank (in alphabetical 
order) Mr. F. R, Allchin, Dr. A. A. Bake, Dr. L. D. Barnett (my 
respected teacher, uhose Antiquities of Imha^ written over fort^ 
yearflj, ago, has to some extent .served as a model for this book). 
Professor J. Brough (who first suggested that I should write this 
book), Mrs. Devaluiti, IVofessor A T. Hatto, Mr. J. U Marr (for 
translations on p. 46Tft‘), Dr. A. K. Narain, Professor C. H. Philips, 
Mr. P. Rawson, Mr. C. A. Rylands, and Dr. Arthur W'aley (for 
translations on p. 477f). I would also thank the numerous institutions 
and individuals who have kindly allowed me to reproduce illustrations 
of which they hold-the copyright, ^nd whose names are recorded above 
each plate* ; the Librarian and Staff' of the Library of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, University of London, for their courte$y 
and help, h'inally, I am greatly indebted wife for much 

encouragement. 
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PRONUNCIATION 


M ORE detailed notes on the Indian alphabet and its pronuncia- 
tion are given in App. X, p. 5061F. The following is a rough guide 
for the general reader. 

The vowels a, i, u, e, at, o, au are long, and have approximate!}/ 
the same pronunciation as in Italian, or as the vowels in the English 
words calm, machine, rule, prey, time, go and cow, respectively. 
A, i, u are short, and equivalent to the vowels in the English words cut, 
bit and bull. The reader siiould avoid the temptation to pronounce 
a as in English Sat. Thus Sanskrit sama is pronounced as English 
summer. ^ is classed as a short vowel, and is pronounced as ri in 
rich. 

The aspirated consonants th and ph must never be pronounced as 
in English thin and phial, but as in pothole and shepherd. C is pro- 
nounced as ch in church. S and s are both generally pronounced as 
English sh in shape. The distinction between the other sub-dotted 
"retroflex' consonants (#, th, d, dh and n) and the dentals, without 
dots, is not important to the general reader. 


FOOTNOTES AND REFERENCES 

Notes marked with *, -f*, J, etc., are given at the bottom of the 
page. Those marked witli figures are references only, and are given 
with classified bibliographies at the back of the book; they may be 
ignored by the reader who does not intend to pursue the topic further. 
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I 


INTRODUCTION: INDIA AND HER ANCIENT 

CULTURE 


THE LAND OF INDIA 

The ancient civilization of India grew up in a sharply demarcated 
sub-continent bounded on the north by the world’s largest mountain 
range — the chain of the Himalayas, which, with its extensions to 
east and west, divides India from 'the rest of Asia and the world. 
Tlie barrier, however, was at no time an insuperable one, and at all 
periods both settlers and traders have found their way over the high 
and desolate passes into India, while Indians have carried their 
commerce and culture beyond her frontiers by the same route. India's 
isolation has never been complete, and the effect of the mountain 
wall in developing her unique civilization has often been overrated. 

The importance of the mountains to India is not so much in the 
isolation which they give her, as in the fact that they are the source 
of her two great rivers. The clouds drifting northwards and west- 
wards in the rainy season discharge the last of their moisture on the 
high peaks, whence, fed by ever-melting snow, innumerable streams 
ffow southward, to meet in the great river systems of the Indus and 
the Ganges. On their way they pass through small and fertile 
plateaux, such as the valleys of Kashmir and N>pal, to debouch on 
the gpreat plain. 

Of the two river systems, that of the Indus, now mainly in Paki- 
stSn, had the earliest civilization, and gave its name to India. * The 
Fertile Plain of the Panjab (“Five Rivers”), watered by the five 
great tributaries of the Indus — the Jhelam, Clicnab, Ravi, Beas and 
Satl^ — had a high culture over two thousand years before Christ, 
which spread down the lower course of the Indus as far as the sea. 
The lower Indus, in the Pakistan province of Sind, now passes 
through barren desert, though this was once a well watered and 
fertile land. 

• The Indians knew tliis river as Sindhii, and the Persians, who found difficulty in 
pronouncing an initi.il s, called it Hindu. From Persia the word |MS$edjto Greece, where 
tlie whole of India became known by the name of the western ris er. The'IUMaent Indians 
knew their sulxontinent as Jamimdvipa (the continent of the jamlm tree) Or BUratavarsa 
(the Land of the sons of Bharata, a legendary emperor) (p. 488f). The latter name 
has been in part revived by the present Indian government. With the Muslim invasion 
the Persian name returned in the form HindQstIn, and those of its inhabitants who followed 
the old religion became known as HindQs. 
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'Pl^{}asin of the Indus is divided from that of the Ganges by the 
Ths^gwr desert of Rajasthan, and by low hills. The watershed, to 
the nortli-west of Delhi, has been the scene of many bitter battles 
since at least 1000 b.c. The western half of the Ganges plain, from 
the region around Delhi to Patna, and including the DoSb, or the 
land between the Ganges and its great tributary river Jamna, has 
always been the heart of India. Here, in the region once known as 
Aryavarta, the land of the Aryans, her classical culture was formed. 
Though generations of unscientific farming, deforestation, and other 
factors have now much reduced its fertility, it was once among the 
most productive lands in the world, and has supported a very large 
population ever since it was brought under the plough. At its mouth 
in Bengal the Ganges forms a^h^ge delta, which even in historical 
times has gained appreciably on the sea; here it joins the river Brah- 
maputra, which flows from Tibet by way of the Valley of Assam, the 
easternmost outpost of Hindu culture. 

South of the great plain is a highland zone, rising to the chain of 
the Vindhya mountains. These are by no means as impressive as 
the Himalayas, but have tended to form a barrier between the North, 
formerly called Hindustan, and the Peninsula, often known as the 
Deccan (meaning simply “South"), a term used sometimes for the 
whole peninsula, but more often for its northern and central portions. 
Most of the Deccan is a dry and hilly plateau, bordered on either 
side by long ranges of hills, the Western and Eastern Ghats. Of 
these two ranges the western is the higher, and therefore most of 
the rivers of the Dea'an, such as the MahanadI, the Godavari, the 
Kistna or Krsna, and the Kaverl, flow eastwards to the sea. Two 
large rivers only, the Narmada and the TaptI, flow westwards. Near 
their mouths tlie Deccan rivers pass through plains which are smaller 
than those of the Ganges but ahnost as populous. The south-eastern 
part of the Peninsula forms a larger plain, the Tamil country, the 
culture of which was once independent, and is not yet completely uni- 
fied with that of the North. The Dravidian peoples of Southern 'ndia 
still speak languages m no way akin to those of the North, and are 
of a difterent ethnic character (p 24f), though there has been much 
intermixture between Northern and &)uthem types Geographically 
Ceylon is a continuation of India, the plain of the North resembling 
that of South India, and the mountains in the centre (A the island 
the WemmJ^ta. i 

Frora^Jffiiinfnlr in the North to Cape Comorin in th4 South the 
sub^ntbient is about 2,000 miles long, and therefore! its climate 
varies considerably. The lllmilayan regitm has cold winters, with 
occarional frost and snow. In the northern plains the winter is cool. 
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with liyide variation of day and night temperature, whereas tlic hot 
seasdllits almost intolerable. The temperature of the Deccaii[||uies 
less with the season, though in the higher parts of the plateau i^hts 
are cool in winter. The Tamil Plain is continuously hot, but its 
temperature never rises to that of the northern plains in summer. 

The most important feature of the Indian climate is the monsoon, 
or "the Rains". Except along the west coast and in parts of Ceylon 
rain rarely falls from ^tober to May, when cultivation can only 
be carried on by carefully husbanding the water of rivers and streams, 
and raising a winter crop by irrigation. By the end of April growth 
has practically ceased. The temperature of the plains rises as high 
as 110° F. or over, and an inten.sely hot wind blows. Trees shed 
their leaves, grass is almost compl#^y parched, wild animals often 
die in large numbers for want pf water. Work is reduced to a 
minimum, and the world seem.s aaleep. 

Then clouds appear, high m the iMty; in a few days they grow 
more numerous and darker, rolling iqj in banks from the sea. At 
last, in June, the rains come in great downpouring torrents, with 
much thunder and lightning The temperature quickly drops, and 
within a few days the world is green and smiling again. Beasts, 
birds and insects reappear, the trees put on new lea\ es, and the earth 
is covered with fresh grass. The torrential rams, which fall at 
intervals for a couple of months and then gradually die away, make 
travel and all outdoor activity difficult, and often bring epidemics in their 
wake; but, despite these hard.ships, to the Indian mind the coming of 
the monsoon corresponds to the coming of spring in Europe. For 
this reason thunder and lightning, in Europe generally looked on as 
inauspicious, have no terrors for the Indian, but are welcome signs 
of the goodness of heaven (p. 255). 

It has often been said that the scale of natural phenomena in India, 
and her total dependence on the monsoon, have helped to form the 
character of her peoples. Even today major disasters, such as flood, 
famme and plague, are hard to check, and in older times their control 
was almost impossible. Many other ancient civilizations, such as 
those of the Greeks, Romans and Chinese, had to contend with hard 
winters, which encouraged sturdiness and resource. India, on the 
other hand, was blessed by a bounteous Nature, who demanded little 
of man in return for sustenance, but in her terrible anger could not 
be appeased by any human effort. Hence, it has b^|i|^,jH<ggcsted, 
the Indian character has tended to fatalism and quietisrii*j’ nocepting 
fortune and misfortune alike without complaint. 

How far this judgement is a fair one is very dubious. Though 
an element of quietism certainly existed in the ancient Indian attitude 
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to life, as it does in India today, it was never approved by n)t<!lMists. 
Thi^Jneat achievements of ancient India and Ceylon — their M^ense 
ini^pmon works and splendid temples, and the long campaigns of 
their armies — do not suggest a devitalized people. If the climate 
had any effect on the Indian character it was, we believe, to develop a 
love of ease and comfort, an addiction to the simple pleasures and 
luxuries so freely given by Nature — a tendency to which the impulse 
to self-denial and asceticism on the one hand, and occasional strenuous 
effort on the other, were natural reactions. 

THE DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT INDIA 

The ancient civilization of fodia difiers from tho.se of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and Greece, in that its traditions have been preserved 
without a break down to the present day. Ihitil the advent of the 
archaeologist, the peasant of Egypt or Iracj had no knowledge of the 
culture of his forefathers, and it is doubtful whether his (Jreek 
counterpart had any but the vaguest ideas about the glory of Peri- 
clean Athens. In each case there had been an almost complete break 
with the past. On the other liand, the earliest Europeans to visit 
India found a culture fully conscious ot its own anticiuity — a culture 
which indeed exaggerated that anticjuity, and claimed not to have 
fundamentally changed for many thousands of years. To this day 
legends known to the humblest lndi.*n recall the names of shadowy 
chieftains who lived nearly a thousand years before Chiist, and the 
orthodox brahman in his daily worship lepeats hjirm-s coin|X)sed even 
earlier. India and China have, in fact, the oldest continuous cultural 
traditions in the world. 

Until the la.st half of the I8th century Europeans made no real 
attempt to study India’s ai|pient past, and her early history was 
known only from brief passages in the works of Greek and Latin 
authors. A few’ dev oted missionaries in the Peninsula gained a deep 
understanding of contemporary Indian life, and a brilliant mastery of 
the vernaculars, but they made no real attempt to understand the 
historical background of the culture of the people among whom they 
worked, 'rhey accepted that culture at its face value, 4s very ancient 
and unchanging, and their only studies of India’s past were in the 
nature of speculations linking the Indians with the (jescendants of 
Noah and ywlshed empires of the Bible. | 

Meanwhile a few Jesuits succeeded in mastering i Sanskrit, the 
classical language of India. One of them, Father Hipxleden, who 
worked in Malabar from 1699 to 1732, compiled the first Sanskrit 
grammar in a European tongue, which remained in manuscript, but 
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was by his successors. Another, Father Coeurdoux, in 1767, 
was|iT^ably the first student to recognise the kinship of Sanskrit and 
the languages of Europe, and suggested tliat the brahmans of India 
were descended from one of the sons of Japhet, whose brothers 
migrated to the West. Yet the Jesuits, for all their studies, gained 
no real understanding of India’s past: the foundations of Indology 
were laid independently, in another part of India, and by other hands. 

In the year 178.S one of the most brilliant men of the 18th century, 
Sir William Jones (1746-94) (pi. IVa), came to Calcutta as a 
judge of the Supreme Court, under the governorship of Warren 
Hastings, who himself had deep sympathy with both Muslim and 
Hindu culture. Jones was a linguistic genius, who had already learnt 
all the more important languages 40^ Europe as well as Hebrew, 
Arabic Persian, and Turkish, and had even obtained a smattering of 
Chinese with the aid of the very, inadequate material available in 
Europe at the time. Before coming to India he had recognized the 
relationship of European languages to Persian, an^ had rejected the 
orthodox view of the 18th century, that all these tongues were derived 
from Hebrew, which had been garbled at the Tower of Babel. In 
place of this dogma Jones suggested that Persian and the European 
languages were derived from a common ancestor which was not 
Hebrew. 

Of the little band of Englishmen who administered Bengal for the 
Honourable East India Company only one, Charles Wilkins ( 1 749- 
18.S6), had managed to learn Sanskrit. With the aid of Wilkins 
and friendly Bengali pandits Jones began to learn the language. On 
the first day of 1784 the Asiatic Societ}' of Bengal was founded, on 
Jones’ initiative, and with himself as president. In the journal of this 
society, Asiatic Researches, tlie first real steps in revealing India’s 
past were taken. In November 1784 tlie first direct translation of 
a Sanskrit work into Bjiglish, Wilkins’s Bhagavad Gitii, was com- 
pleted. This Wilkins followed in 1787 with a translation of the 
Hitopadeia. In 1789 Jones traii.slated Kalidasa’s ^akuntala, which 
went into five English editions in less than twenty years; this he 
followed by translations of the Gita Govinda (l792), and the law- 
book of Manu (jiublished posthumously in 1794 under the title 
Institutes of Hindoo Imw). Several less important translation.s 
appeared in successive issues of Asiatic Researches. 

Jones and Wilkins were truly the fathers of Indology. They were 
followed in Calcutta by Henry Colcbrooke (1765-1837) and Horace 
Hayman Wilson (1789-1860). To the works of these pioneers 
must be added that of the Frenchman Anquetil-Duperron, a Persian 
scholar who, in' 1786, published a translation of four Upanisads from 
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a nj^Kentury Persian version — the translation of the whole manu- 
scriM# containing 50 Upanisads, appearing in 1801. 

- ' Iiftferest in Sanskrit literature began to grow in Europe as a result 
of these translations. In 17.0.5 the government of the French Republic 
founded the Et'ole des Langues Orientales Vivantes, and there Alex- 
ander Hamilton (I76s>-1824), one of the founding members of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, held prisoner on parole in France at the end 
of the Peace of Amiens in 1803, became the first person to teach San- 
skrit in Europe. It was from Hamilton that Friedrich Schlegel, the first 
German Sanskritist, learnt the language. 'I’he first university chair 
of Sanskrit was founded at the College de France in 1814, and held 
by Leonard de Ch^zy, while from 1818 onwards the larger German 
universities set up professorships. Sanskrit was first taught in 
England in 1805 at the training college of the East India Company 
at Hertford. The earliest English chair was the Boden Professor- 
ship at Oxford, first filled in 1832, when it was conferred upon H. H. 
Wilson, who had been an important member of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Chairs were afterwards founded at London, Cambridge 
and Edinburgh, and at several other universities of Europe and 
America. 

In 1816, Franz Bopp (1791-1867), a Bavarian, on the basis of 
the hints of Sir William Jones, succeeded in very tentatively recon- 
structing the commem ancestor of Sanski 't and the classical languages 
of Europe, and comparative philology became an independent 
science, in 1821, the French Societ6 Asiatique was bounded in 
Paris, followed two years later by the Royal Asiatic Society in 
London. From these beginnings the work of tlie editing and study 
of ancien,. Inu’aii literature went on apace throughout the 19th 
century. Probably the grcate.st achievement of indological scholar- 
ship in l9tli-cc»jtury Eurojie was the enormous Sanskrit-German 
dictionar}' generally known as the St. Petersburg I..exicon, produced 
by the Germsii scholars Otto Bdhtlingk and Rudolf Roth, and pub- 
lished in jiarts by the Russian Imperial Aiademy of Sciences from 
1852 to 1875. England’s greatest contributions to San.skrit studies 
were the splendid edition tif the Veda, and the great series of 
authoritative annotated translations. Sacred Hooks of the East. Both 
of these works were edited by the great German Sanskritist Friedrich 
Max Muller, ( i 823-19(X)), who spent most of his working 'life as 
Professor (rf Coinparative Philology at Oxford. 

Meanwhile the study of ancient Indian culture was proceeiii:^ in 
another direction. The first work of the Asiatic Society of ^<mgal 
had been almost entirely liteiary and linguistic, and most of th^ 19th- 
century Indologiats wei4 4^ri manly scholars, working on written 
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records. Early in the 19th century, liowever, the Bengal Society 
began to tuni some of its attention to the material remains of India’s 
past, as the East India Company’s surveyors brought back many 
reports of temples, caves and shrines, together with early coins and 
copies of inscriptions in long-dead scripts. By working backwards 
from the current scrijits the older ones were gratlually deciphered, until 
in 1837 a gifted amateur, Janies I’rinsep, an official of the Calcutta 
Mint and ^cretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, interpreted for 
the first time the earliest Brahini .script and was able to read the 
edicts of the great emperor A^oka. Among Prinsep’s colleagues 
in the work of decipherment was a young officer of the Royal 
Engineers, Alexander Cunningham (pi. IV6), tlie father of Indian 
archaeology. From his arrival in India in 1831 Cunningliam devoted 
every irlaute lie could spare from his military duties to the study of 
the material remains of ancient India, until, in 186’2, tiie Indian 
government established the po.st of Archaeological Surveyor, to which 
he was appointed. Until his retirement in 1883 he devoted him.self 
to the unrax'elling of India’s past with complete single-heartedness. 
Though h^ I '^de no startling di.scoveries, and though his technique 
was, by modern aR'haeologicai standards, crude and jn-iinitive, there 
is no doubt that, after Sir William Jones, Indology owes more to 
General Sir Alexander Cunningham than to any other worker in the 
field. Cunningham was assisted by several other pioneers, and 
though at the end of the ;9di century tl>e activities of the 
Archaeological Survey almost ceased, owing lO niggardly govern- 
ment grants, by 190(1 many ancient buildings had been surveyed, 
and many inscriptions read and translated. 

It was onl}’ in the 20th century that archaeologi '.tl exca ition on a 
large S(.ale began in India. Thanks to the personal interest of the 
Viceroy, Lord Curzon, in 1901 the Archaeological Survey was re- 
formed and enlarged, and a young archaeologist, John (later Sir 
John) Marshall (pi. I Vd), appointed as Director General. For a 
country of tlte size of India the Archaeological Department was still 
lamentably small and poor, but Marshall was able to employ a 
number of expert assistants, and had funds for excavation on a scale 
more extensive than anything previously attempted. For the first 
time traces of the ancient cities of India began to come to light — 
archaeology, as distinct from the surveying and conserv'ation of an- 
.,fCient monuments, had begun in real earnest. The greatest triumph 
ijiof the Archaeological Survey of India under Sir John Marshall’s 
directorship was undoubtedly the discovery of the Indus civilization. 
The first relics of India's oldest cities were noticed by Cunningham, 
who found strange unidentified seaH iri the neighbourhood^ of 
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PREHISTORY: THE HARAPPA CULTURE AND 
THE ARYANS 

PRIMITIVE MAN IN INDIA 

L I K E prehistoric Europe, Northern India experienced ice ages, and it 
was after the second of these, in the Second Interglacial Period, from 
about 4C)0,(K)0 to 200,000 B.c., that man first left surviving traces in 
India. Tliese are the pateolithic pebble t lols of the S»>an Culture, 
so called from die little river in the Panj.Ib where they have been 
foiuid in large numbers. In type they resemble tools uidc'} distri- 
buted all over the Old World, from England to Africa and Cliina. 
In India no human remains have been found in associat' jii with the 
tools, but elsewhere suth industries have been shown to be the work 
of primitive anthropoid t^-pes, such as the Pithecanthropus of Java 
and China. 

In the South there existed another prehistoric stone industry, which 
is not ctRiclusively dated, but which may have been the approximate 
contemporary of that of the Soan Valley. The men of this culture 
made core tools, esjjecially fine hand axes, formed by striking ofi' 
flakes from a large pebble, and they evidently Jiad much better 
command over their material tiian tlie Soan men. This Madras 
Industry, a-^ it is called by the arth®oIogists, has affinities with similar 
core tool industries in Africa, western Europe, anu southern Fmgland, 
wliere it has been found in association with a more advanced type of 
man — a true Homo sapiens. 

The Ganges Valley is one of the newest parts of the earth's surface, 
and many geologists believe that at the time of these two stone-age 
industries much of it was still a shallow sea; but there may have been 
contact between them by way of Rajasthan, for the tools of one 
culture have been found sporadically in the region of the other. The 
men who used these palaeoliths must have lived m India for many 
millennia. Who they were and what became of them we do not 
know. Their blood may still flow in the inhabitants of modern India, 
but if the pebble industry of Soan was the work of! proto-human 
anthropoids they must have vanished long ago, like th( Neanderthal 
men in Europe and the Pithecanthropi of the Far East. Homo 
sapiens continued in India, his skill and tecluiical equipment imper- 
ceptibly improving down the^ages. He learnt to fashion microliths, 
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tiny and delicate stone arrowheads and other implements, which have 
been found in many parts of India, from the N.-W. Frontier to the 
extreme south. Similar microlithic industries occur in many parts 
of the Near East and Africa, but their chronological relationship with 
the microlithic industry of India is not clear. In parts of the Deccan 
raicroliths are often found together with polished stone axes, and it 
would seem that in the remoter parts of the Peninsula their use was 
only fully replaced by tliat of iron tools around the beginning of the 
Christian age.* 


THE FIRST VILLAGES 

Palaeolithic man was a hunter and food gatherer, and lived 
in very small communities, which were usually nomadic. In the 
course of time he learnt to kindle fire, to protect his body from 
the weather with skin, bark or leaves, and to tame the wild dog which 
lurked round his campfire. In India, as all over the world, men 
lived thus for many millennia. 

Then, ve y recently in the perspective of geological time, great 
changes took place in man's way of living. Certainly not much 
earlier than 10,000 b.c., and perhaps as late as 6000 b.c., man 
developed what Professor Gordon Childe calls “an aggressive atti- 
tude to his environment”. He learnt how to grow food crops, he 
tamed domestic animals, he made pots, and he wove garments. Before 
discovering the use of metal, he taught himself to make well-polished 
stone implements far in advance of those of the palaeolithic age. 
Such implements ha\’e been found all over India, but mostly in the 
North-West and in the Deccan, and usually on or near the surface. In 
much of the country neolithic culture survived long, and many of the 
wilder hill tribes of the present day have only recently emerged from 
this stage. 

Developed agriculture and permanent villages probably began in 
the 5th inilleimium b.c., in the Middle East. In India the earliest 
remains of a settled culture are of little agricultural villages in 
Baluchistan and lower Sind, perhaps dating from the end of the 4th 
millennium. 

Classical writers show that when, in fi'2G b.c., Alexander of Mace- 
don crossed the Indus, the climate of N.-W. India was much as it is 
today, though perhaps a little moister. The river valleys were 
fertile and well wooded, though the coastal strip to the west of the 
Indus, now called the Makran, and much of Baluchistan, were already 
dry and desolate. But in 3000 b.c. the climate was very different. 
'The whole Indus region was well forested, providing fuel to jBnim 
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Fig. 1. — Some Prehistoric Sites of N.-W. India 
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bricks and food for wild elephants and rhinoceros, and Baluchistan, 
now almost a waterless desert, was rich in rivers. This region 
supported many villages of agriculturists, who had settled in the 
upland valleys of Baluchistan and in the then fertile plain of the 
Makran and the lower Indus. 

These people belonged to several cultures, primarily distingui.shed 
^ by ■'different types of painted pottery. Each culture had distinctive 
features of its own, but ail were of the same generic pattern as those of 
the Middle Ea.st. Though their settlements were small, rarely more 
than a few acres in extent, their material standards were comparatively 
high. The villagers dwelt in comfortable houses of mud brick with 
lower courses of stone, and made good pottery, which they painted 
with pleasant patterns. They knew the use of metal, for a few cop- 
per implements have been discovered in the sites. 



Fig ii. — ^Terracotta Figurines of Goddesses, a KulU, c. 2500-2000 b.c. 

b. Zhob, c. 2500-2000 u.c. c. Harappa, c. 2(XX> b.c. d. Kaudambi, 

c. 100 B c. 

The village cultures had varying customs, for the secluded valleys 
of the Brahul Hills and the comparative simplicity of the lives of 
inhabitants did not encourage \ cry close contact. Thus the northern 
villages made predominantly red pottery, and the southern black; 
the ]>eople of the Kulli Culture, in the Makran, burnt their dead, while 
those of the Nal Culture, in the Brahul Hills, practised fractional 
burial, or the inhumation of the bones after partial disintegration by 
burning or exposure. 

Their religion was of the type practised by other early agricultural 
communities in the Mediterranean region and tlie Middle East, 
centring round fertility rites and the worsliip of a Mother Goddess. 
Figurines of the Goddess have been found in many sites, and in those 
of the Zhob Culture, to the north of Quetta, phallic emblems have 
also been found. In many ancient cultures the worship of the Mother 
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Goddess was associated with that of the bull, and these were no 
exception. Bull figurines have been discovered, and the bull foiHli 
a favourite motif for the decoration of the pottery of KullI and RSidlt’ 
GhundSI, one of the most important of the Zhob site.s. 

The people of the KullI culture excelled in making small boxes of 
soft stone, delicately engraved with linear pattem.s. Such boxes 
have been occasionally found in early Mesopotamian sites, and we may 
assume that they were exported by the KullI people, perhaps filled 
with unguent or perfume of some kind. At Susa and elsewhere 
have been found a ftw pieces of painted pottery which are evidently 
imitated from the wares of the KullI people, who obviously traded 
with the Middle East. Otherwise there is little evidence of contact. 
No certainly identifiable Mesopotamian remains have been found in 
Baluchistan, and there is no trace of objects from Ae KullI Culture 
along ihe overland route. It seems that the KullI people made 
contact with the earliest Mesopotamian civilizations by se:i. 


THE HARAPPA CITY CULTURE 

In the early part of Ae 3rd millennium, civilization, in the .sen.se 
of an organized system of government over a comparatively large 
area, developed nearly simultaneou.sly in tlie river valleys of the 
Nile, Euphrates, and Indus. W'c know a great de.il about the 
civilizations of Egypt and Mesopotamia, for they have left us written 
material whicli has been satisfactoril}' deciphered. Tlie Indus 
people, on the other hand, did not engrave long insuriptions on stone 
or place papyrus scrolls in the tombs of their dead; all that we know 
of their writing is derived from the brief inscriptions of their seals, 
and there is no Indian coimterpart of the Rosetta Stone. Several 
brilliant efforts have been made to read the Indus seals, but Jione so 
far has succeeded. Hence our knowledge of the Indus civilization is 
inadequate in many respects, and it must be classed as prehistoric, for 
it has no history in the strict sense of the term. 

The civilization of the Indus is known to the archaeologist as the 
Harappa Culture, from the modem name of Ae site of one of its two 
great cities, on Ae left bank of Ae RSvI, in Ae Panjab. Mohenjo 
Daro, Ae second city, is on Ae right bank of the Indus, some 250 
miles from its mouth. As well as these two cities at lea|t three small 
towns are known, and a large number of village sites! from Rupar 
on the upper Satlaj to Rangpur in Kathiawar. I'he arA covered by 
Ae Harappa Culture Aerefore extended for some 95f nt iles from 
norA to sou A, and the pattern of its civilization was sonmiform Aat 
ev«i Ae bricks were usually of the same size and shape from one 
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end of it to the other. Outside tliis area the village cultures of 
l^aluchistln seem to have continued much as before. 

This great civilization owed little to the Middle East, and there is 
no reason to believe that it was formed by recent immigrants; the 
cities were built by people who had probably been in the Indus 
VaJtey for several centuries. The Harappa people were already 
Indians when they planned their cities, and they altered hardly at 
all for a thousand years. We cannot fix a precise date for the 
beginning of this civilization, but certain indica^ons synchronize it 
roughly with the village cultures of BaluchistSit* TTie site of Rina 
Ghundal produced a stratification which showed, in the third phase 
of the village’s history, a type of pottery with bold designs in black 
on a red background. From evidence discovered by Sir R. Mortimer 
Wheeler in 1946 it seems that the city of Harappa was built on a 
site occupied by people using similar pottery. There is no evidence 
of the date of the foundation of the other great city of Mohenjo 
Daro, for its lowest strata are now below the level of the Indus, 
whose bed has slowly risen with the centuries; though diggings 
have reached 30 feet below the surface, flooding has prevented the 
excavation wi' die earliest levels of the city. 

Thus the Harappa Culture, at least in the Panjab, was later in its 
begimiings than the village cultures, but it was certainly in part 
contemporary with them, for traces of mutual contact have been 
found : and some of the village cultures survived the great civiliza- 
tion to the east of them. F'rom the faint indications which are all 
the evidence we have, it would seem that the Indus cities began in 
the first half, perhaps towards the middle, of the 3rd millennium b.c. ; 
it is almost certain that they continued well into the shd millennium. 

When these cities were first excavated no fortifications and few 
weapi^ were found, and no building could be certainly identified 
as a temple or a palace. The hypothesis was then put forward 
that the cities were oligarchic commercial republics, without sharp 
extremes of wealth and poverty, and with only a weak repressive 
organization; but the excavations at Harappa in 19'1€ and further 
discoveries at Mohenjo Daro have shown that this idyllic picture is 
incorrect. Each city had a well-fortified citadel, which seems to 
have been used for both religious and governmental purposes. The 
regular plamiing of the streets, and the strict uniformity throughout 
the area of the Harappa culture in such features as weights and 
measureSyjthe size of bricks, and even the layout of the great cities, 
suggest a single centralized state than a number of free 

communities. 

Probably the most striking feature of the culture was its intense 
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conservatism. At Mohenjo Daro nine strata of buildings have been^ 
revealed. As the level of the earth rose from the periodic floodii 
of the Indus new houses would be built almost exactly on the site 
of the oW^jvith only minor variations in ground plan ; for nearly a 
millennium at least the street plan of the cities remained the same. ; 
The script of the Indus people was totally unchanged throughout tlieir 
history. There is no doubt that they had contact with MesOjptJ-' 
tamia, but they showed no inclination to adopt the technical advances 
of the more pro^^ssive culture. We must assume that there was 
continuity of govemment throughout the life of the civilization. 
This unparalleled cmltinuity suggests, in the words of Professor 
Piggott, “the unchanging traditions of the temple” rather than 
“the secular instability of the court”.® It seems in fact that the 
civilization of Harappa, like those of Egypt and Mesopotamia, was 
theocratic in character. 

The two cities were built on a similar plan. To the west of each 
%as a “citadel”, an oblong artificial platform some .90- .>0 feet high 
and about 400x200 yards in area (pi. V). This was defended 
by crenelated walls, RDd on it were erected the public buildings. 
Below it was the town proper, in each case at least a square mile in 
area. The main streets, some as much as so feet wide, were quite 
straight (pi. Via), and divided the city into large blotks, within 
whidi were networks of narrow unplanned lanes. In neither of the 
great cities has any stone building been found; standardized burnt 
brick of good quality was the usual building material for dwelling 
houses and public buildings alike. The houses, often of two or 
more stories, ^though they varied in size, were all based on much 
the same plan-r— a .square courtyard, round which were a number of 
rooHis. The entrances were usually in side alleys, and no windows 
faced on the streets, which must have presented a monotonbus vista 
of dull brick walls. The houses had bathrooms, the design of which 
shows that the Harappan, like the modem Indian, preferred to take 
his bath standing, by pouring pitchers of water over his head. I'lie 
bathrooms were provided with drains, which flowed to sewers under 
the main streets, leading to soak-pits. The sewers were covered 
throughout their lengtli by large brick slabs. The unique sewerage 
system of the Indus people must have been maintained by some 
municipal organization, and is one of the most impressive of their 
achievements. No other ancient civilization until thatiof the Romans 
had so efficient a system of drains. L'* ’ 

The average size of the ground floor of a house aq)Md||i>ut SO feet 
square, but there were many bigger: obviously there numerous 
well-to^lo families in the Indus cities, which perhaps had a middle 
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class larger and more important in the social scale than those of the 
|,itontemporary civilizations of Sumer and Egypt. Remains of work- 
'men's dwellings have also been discovered at both sites — ^parallel 
rows of two-roomed cottages, at Mohenjo Daro with a^superficial 
area^of 20 x 12 feet each, but at Harappa considerably larger; they 
bfiaf a striking resemblance to the "coolie lines" of modem Indian 
t«rand other estates. At Harappa rows of such buildings have been 
found near the circular brick floors on which grain was pounded, and 
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Pig iii. — Interior of a House of the Harappa 
( By permission Dept, of Archstohgy Government of India, and Arthur 


they were probably the dwellings of the workmen whd 
grind com for the priests and dignitaries who lived j 
Drab and tiny as they were, these cottages were b<l^ 
than those in which many Indian coolies live at the pres 
The lH|ij||||triking of the few large buildings is t*' 


the citad^l|H|| ^ fif Mohenjo Daro. This is an obi 
S9 X 23 feetm area and 8 feet deep, constructed of bea 
made watertight with bitumen (pi. Vlfc). It couki 
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an opening in one comer and was surrounded by a cloister, on to 
which opened a number of small rooms. Like the “tank ” of a Hin^' 
temple, it probably had a religious purpose, and the cells may havP 
been the h^es of priests. The special attention paid by the people 
of the Harappa culture to cleanliness is hardly due to tlie fact that 
they had notions of hygiene in advance of those of other civilizations 
of their time, ^but indicates that, like the later Hindus, they had a 
strong belief in the purificatory effects of water from a ritual point of 
view. 

The largest buildu|g so far excavated is one at Mohenjo Daro witli 
a superficial area of 230 x 78 feet, which may have been a palace. 
At Harappi a great granary has been discovered to the north of the 
citadel; this was raised on a platform of some 1.50 X 200 feet in area 


to protect it Jfrom floods, and was divided into storage blocks of 
60 X 20 feet each. It was doubtless used for storing the corn which 
collected, j^m the peasants as land tax, and we may assume that 
its natiiS^Tpart at Mohenjo Daro. The main food crops were 
bari^j'l^eas, and sesamum, the latter still an important crop 
^^mdja for ks^aecds, which provide edible oil. There is no clear 
:l^ cultivation of rice, but the Harappa people grew and 
tSei It is not certain that irrigation was known, although 

^•n.’^p5>jBible. Hie main domestic animals known to modern 
Uidia mUalready been tamed — humped and huiiipless cattle, bufta- 
loes, goats^ jd*-p, pigs, asses, dogs, and the domestic fowl The 
^dephant ws$ idell known, and may also have been tamed. The 
^narappi pei^i may have known of the horse, eince a few horse’s 
^^bave boei found in the lowest stratum of the BalQchistan site of 
®raa Ghundi?^ probably dating from several centuries earlier than 
th#foundati»n of Harappa. This would indicate that<i|iffiUHriding 
nomads founi their way to N.-W. India in .small numbers IdSg before 
the Aiyan iivasion; but it is very doubtful whether the Harappa 
^ple possessed domestic horses themselves, and if they did they 
have been very rare animals. The bullwk was probably the 
beast of burden. 

**’*^‘.' agricultural economy the Harappa 
nieir rather unimaginative but comfortable civilization. 
botUfteefisie had pleasant houses, and even their workmen, who 
naw Dew bondmw or slaves, had the comparative luxury of 
WwwgM brick-built cottages. Evidently a well tf-ganized com- 
fflese things possible. The cities undciliily traded 
With lhi^!Iageci.ltures of Baluchistan, where outposiuflEWappa 
culture haw^en traced, but many of their metals anfS&uecious 
ctones came from much longer distances. From Kathiawar and the 
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it with one or other of them. The most striking similarities are^ 
with the sjTObols used until comparatively recent times by the nativid 
of Easter Island, in the easteni Pacific,® but the distance in space and 
time betV&eeo^the two cultures is so great that there is scarcely any 
possibility of there having been any form of contact or influence. 
We do not know wliat writing media were used, though it has been 
suggested that a small pot found at the lesser site of Chanhu Daro is 
an inkwell. Certainly the Harappans did not inscribe their docu- 
ments on clay tablets^ or some of these wT>uld ha\ e been found in the 
remains of their cities* 


They were not on the whole an artistic people. No doubt they had 
a literature, with religious epics simdar to those of Sumer and Baby- 
lon, but these arc forever lost to us. Tlie inner walls of their houses 
were coated with itiu<I plaster, but if any paintings were made on 
these walla alt trace of tliem has vanished. The outer walls, facing 

■ apparently of plam brick. An Jiitecture was aus- 
a few examples of simple decoi alive brickwoiK 
lamentation so far discovered No trace of monu- 
las been found anywhere in the remains, and if an}) 
lings were temples they contained no large icons, 
made of wood or other perishable material, 
ppa folk could not produce woiks of art on a large 
d in those of small compass Their most notable 
nt was perhaps in their seal engravings, especially 
which they delineated with powerful realism and 
The great urus bull vsith its many dewlaps, the 
robbly armoured hide, the tiger roaring fiercely, 
ler animals (pi, IX) arc the work of craftsmen 
subjects and loved them 

interestl^il ^ some of the human figurirtfcs.'^ The red 
sandstone toiw ^ Vllhi) is particularly impressive 


il:s l^Iisnri« 
forw, 



p?i^ne modelling of the rather heavy abdomen seems to 
the style of later Indian sculj>ture, and it lias even 
tliat this figurine is a product of much later times, 
Irange accident found its way into the lower stratum. 
!^Iikely, for the figure has certain fipaturcs, notably 
ntations on the shoulders, which cannot be explained 
sis. The bust of another male figure, in steatite 
B to show an attempt at portraitu|g^ ^ has been 
le head is that of a priest, with his in 

t is possible that he is a man of Njjfl MH fc type, the 
type in the Indus Valley has by the 

ViHgle skull at Mohenjo Daro. ‘ 
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• Most striking of the figurines is perhaps the bronze "dancing girl" 
?(pl. Vni6). Naked but for a necklace and a series of bangles 
^almost covering one arm, her hair dressed in a complicated coiffure, 
standing in a provocative posture, with one arm on her hip and one 
lanky leg half bent, this young woman has an air of lively pertness, 

: quite unlike anytliing in the work of other ancient civilizations. Her 
i^iin boyish figure, and those of the uninspiring mother goddesses, 
•indicate, incidentally, that the canons of female beauty among the 
Harappa people were very different from those of later India. It has 
been suggested that tins "dancing girl " is a representative of a class 
of temple dancers and prostitutes, sucli as existed in contemporary 
Middle Eastern civilizations and were an important feature of later 
Hindu culture, but this cannot be proved. It illiotiKKain that the 
sgirl is a dancer, much less a temple dancer. 

I I'he Harappa people made brilliantly 
^mals, specially charming being the tiny 
^as pinheads and beads (pi. IXg). For t 
^cattle with miivable heads, model monkey 
|a string, little toy carts, and y-histles sha 
[cotta. Thej >bo made rough terraco 
‘usually naked or nearly naked, but wi 
‘(fig- »bc) ; these are certainly icons of th 
^so numerous that they seem to have been 
sThey are very crudely fashioned, so we m 
|,was not favoured by the upper classes, w 

I e best craftsmen, but that her effigi 
)le potters to meet popular demand, 
lough Uiey had not completely give|f^ “thi 
lanilp^ people used implements 
resipeotsthey were technologically 
Dpotamia. The Sumerians very earl 
s with ri bs in the middle for extra stre 
he shafts; but the blades of Harap 
s the axeheads had to be lashed to 0 
: levels do we find tools of a better 
jy invaders. In one respect the Hare 
Ivance of their contemporaries — t 
dating teeth, which allowed the d 
and much simplified the carpenter’s 
me li|||||^ey had particular skill, 
itiful MHnf semi-precious stones 
gh mdli^plllain and uninteresting, was 
tinens are delicately oainted ffier. iv). 
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The men wore robes which left one shoulder bare, and the gar- 
ments of the upper classes were often richly patterned. Beards were 
worn, and men and \\omcn alike had long hair. The elaborate head-* 
dresses of the Mother Goddess figures probably had their counter- 
parts in the festive attire of the richer women. The goddesses often 
wear only a very short skirt, but on one seal women, perhaps priest- 
esses, are depicted with longer skirts, reaching to just below the 
knee. The coiffures of the women were often elaborate, and pigtail# 
were also popular, as in present-day India. Women loved jewellery, 
and wore heavy bangles in profusion, large necklaces, and earrings. 

As far as we can reconstruct it from our fragmentary knowledge, 
the religion of the Harappa people had some features suggesting 
those characteristics of later Hinduism which are not t«> be found in 
the earliest stratum of Indian religious literature. The Mother 



Goddesa, for ihst^iKe, reappears only after the lapse thous- 

and y«U» ftom tha fall of Harappa. As already stated she was 
^eiod^tly the divinilfy of the people, and the upper classes seem to 
havo preferred a gfo^, who also shows features found in later Hindu- 
ison. As well as Hi e figurines already mentioned, which may represent 
s,i^d|vinities, dicwe are a few in terracotta of bearded nude men with 
>-’jJ^^led ^iiar; their posture, rigidly upright, with the legs< slightly 
t, afnd the aims held parallel to the sides of tlie body, but not 
‘i|<ig it, closdy resembles the stance called by the Jainss iayot- 
^ y in udiich meditating teachers are often portrayed in lat«r times ; 
ee|ietit^ of this figure, in exactly the same posture would 
gert thahihf was a god. A terracotta ihask of a 
• beenf 

deity of the Harappa culture tTHHf hmlHid god 
ef W seals (|d. IXc). He is depicted on three specimens,, in two 



rity has 
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•seated on a stool or small dais, and in tlic third on the ground; 
in all three his posture is one well known to later Indian holy men, 
with the legs drawn up close to the body and the two heels touching, 
a position quite impossible to the average European without much 
praedte. The god’s body is nude, except for many bangles and what 
-Appear to be necklaces, and he wears a peculiar head-dress, consisting 
of a pair of horns, which may have been thought of as growing from 
his head, with a plant-like object between them, '"‘n the largest of 
the seals he is surrounded by four wild animals an elephant, a 
tiger, a rhinoceros and a buffalo, and beneath his stool are two deer, 
as in the representations of the Buddha preaching his first sermon in 
the Deer-park at Banaras. The animals, the plant-like growth from 
the head, and the fact that he is ithyphallic, indicate that he is a fer- 
tility god. His face has a fierce tigerish aspect, and one authority 
has suggested that it is not meant to be human to the right and 
left of the head are small protuberances which were believed by Sir 
John Marshall to represent a second and third face on either side. 
Marsiiall boldly called this god Proto-Siva, and the name has been 
generally accepted; certainly the homed god has much in common 
with the Siva of later Hinduism, who is, in his most important 
aspect, a fertility deity, is known as Pahipati, the Lord of Beasts, and 
is sometimes depicted with three faces. 

Sacred animals played a big part in the religion of the Indus people. 
Though all t!ic animals .shown on the seals may not have been par- 
ticularly sacred, the bull octurs in contexts which prove that he at 
least w as so ; on many seals he stands before a peculiar object which is 
evidently not a manger, and lias no utilitarian purpose, but is a "cult 
object”, probably a table on which corn was grown <or fertility 
rites.® Ota some seals small lines emerge from the table, which may 
represent the growing corn, no d<.>iibr eaten by the sacred bull as 
part of the ceremony. The bull is usually depicted with a single 
horn, and has sometimes been referred to as a unicorn, tliough there is ' 
little doubt that the artist was trying to portray a normal bull, whose 
second horn was concealed by the first. In Hinduism the bull is 
specially associated with the god Siva, but he does not seem to have 
been connected with the “Proto-Siva” of Harappa, for he is not 
among the animals surrounding the god on the famous seal*. The 
cow, so revered in later Hinduism, is nowhere depicted. 

Certain trees were sacred, as they are in Hinduism today, notably 
the pipal, ^Hich is specltllly honoured by Buddhists as the species 
under whidt ^ Buddha found enlightenment. One very interesting 
seal (pi. iXrf) tffepicts a homed goddess in a pipal tree, worshipped 
• The horns of the “ Proto^Siva ” are evidently those of a buffalo.' 
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appreciated of prehistoric India's gifts to 
• iiiestic fowl. Ornithologists are agreed that all 
scend from the wild Indian jungle fowl. The 
Ticw the domestic fowl, though its remains are few 
Jcted on the seals. It was probably first taihed by 
in the Ganges Valley, whence it found its way l^'- 
>ute to China, wlicre it appears in the middle of the 2nd 
The Egyptians knew it at about the same time, as a 
•ry bird.’ Clearly India, even at this remote period, was 
it wholly cut off from the rest of the w’orld. 

THE END or THE INDUS CITIES 

When Harappa was first built the citadel was defeniled by a great 
turreted wall, 40 feet wide at the base and 35 feet high. In the course 
of the centuries this wall was refaced more .strongly than before, 
though there Is no evidence that the city was dangerou.«ly tlireatened 
by enemies. But tow-ards the end of Harappa’s existeprc its defence.s 
•e further strengthened, and one gateway was '.liolly blocked, 
'danger threatened from the west. 

First to sufi'er were the Baluchistan village.s. 'I'hc earliest level of 
the site of Rana GhundIT shows that bands of horse- 'iding invaders 
were present in tlie region before 3<KX) u.c., but they soon disap- 
peared, to give way to the jx;a.sant culture which oocupied the site in 
the 3rd millennium and was contemporary with the Indus citie.-;. 
Tlien, in 2000 b.c. t>r a little later, the village was burnt, and a new, 
coarser-type of pottery appears — evidently invaders had occupied the 
site. Soon afterwards came other invaders, using unpainted encrusted 
pottery. Similar though less complete evideiKe appears in otlier 
North Baluchistan sites, while in South Baluchistan an intrusive 
culture founded a settlement at Shahl Tump, not far '*oin Sutkagen 
Dor, which was the Harappa Culture’s most westerly outpost. The 
ShiihT Tump people used the shaft-hole axe and round copper seal.s, 
and replaced the earlier local culture, known to archteologists as the 
Kulli Culture. In the last phase of the life of Mohenjo Daro painted 
pottery and stone vessels resembling those of Baluchisti^ appear, and 
this may indicate a large influx of Kulli refugees, who )brought their 
crafts with them. 

After the barbarians had conquered the outlying villa^s the ancient 
laws and rigid organization of the Indus cities must pave suffered 
great strain. At Mohenjo Daro large rooms were? divided into 
smaller, and mansions became tenements; potters' kilns were built 
within the city boundaries, and one even in the middle of a street. 
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•The street plan was no longer maintained. Hoards of jewellery 
were buried. Evidently the city was overpopulated and law and 
order were less well maintained, perhaps because the barbarians were 
already ranging the province.s and the city was full of newcomers, 
whom the city fathers could not force into the age-old pattern of the 
city's culture. 

When the end came it would seem that most of the citizens of 
Mohenjo Daro had fled ; but a group of huddled skeletons in one of the 
houses and one skeleton of a woman lying on the steps of a well 
suggest that a few stragglers were overtaken by the invaders. In 
this level a fine copper a.xe has been found, with a very strong shaft- 
hole and an adze blade opposite that of the axe — a beautiful tool, 
adapted both for war and peace, and superior to anything the Harappa 



Fig. V. — Axes of the Indus Cities 
a. Inscribed unsocketed axe-head. b. Shaft-hole axe-adze 


people possessed (fig. v). Swords with strengthening midribs 
also make their appearance. A single pot burial of a man of some- 
what Mongol type may be that of one of the invaders. 

From Harappa comes evidence of a different kind. Here, near 
the older cemetery of interments, is another cemetery on a higher 
level, containing fractional burials in pots of men t\ith short-headed 
Armenoid skulls. A skull of similar type was bUncd in the citadel 
itself. At Chanhu Daro, on the lower Indus, the Harapp3 people 
were replaced by squatters, living in small huts with fireplaces, art 
innovation which suggests thkt they came from a colder climate. 
These people, though unsophisticated in many respects, had superior 
tools and weapons. Similar settlements were made in Baluchistan at 
about the same time. Among the scanty remains of these invaders 
there is clear evidence of the presence of the horse. 'Fhe Indus 
cities fell to barbarians who triumphed not only through greater 
militarv' prowess, but also because they were equipped with bettel* 
weapons, and had learnt to make full use of the swift ahd terror- 
striking beast of the steppes. 

The date of these great events can only be fixed very approxiiliately 
from synchronisms with the Middle East. Sporadic traces of contact 
can be found between the Indus cities and Sumeria, and there some 
reason to believe that these contacts continued under the Fibst 
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of the same race and language. It seems certain that many of the old 
village cultures of the western hills were destroyed before the cities 
of the Indus Valley, but otherwise the course of Aryan expansion 
cannot be plotted, owing to the paucity of material remains. Evi- 
dently the invaders did not take to living in cities, and after the fall 
of Harappa and Mohenjo Daro the Panjab and Sind became a land 
of little villages, with buildings of wood and reed the remains of 
which have long since perished. For over a thousand years from the 
fall of Harappa India i.s almost an archaeological blank, which at 
present can only be filled by literary sources. 

THE .\RYANS IN INDIA. THE PRO r O- II I S T O R U PERIOD 

Among the many peoples wlu) entered India in the ‘ind millennium 
B.c. was a group of related tribes whose priests had jicrfected a very 
advanced poetic technique, which they used for the composition of 
hymns to be sung in praise of their gods at sacrifices. These tribes, 
chief of which was that of the Bharatas, settled mainly in East Panjab 
and in the region between the Satlaj and the Jainna which later 
became known as Brahinavarta. The hymns composed by their 
priests in their new home were carefully handed down by word of 
mouth, and early in the 1st millennium iic. were collected and 
arranged. They were still not committed to writing, but by now 
they were looked on as so sacred that even minor alTeiations in their 
text were not permitted, and the priestly schools which j)re.served 
them devised the most remarkable and effective system of checks 
and counter checks to ensure their purity. Even when the art of 
writing was widely known in India the hymns were rarely written, 
but, thanks to the brilliant feats of memory of many generations of 
brahmans, and the extreme sanctity which the hymns were thought to 
possess, they have survived to the present day in a form which, from 
internal evidence, appears not to have been seriously tampered with 
for nearly three thousand years. This great collection of hymns is 
the l^g Vfda, .still in theory the most sacred of the numerous sacred 
texts of the Hindus. 

The period of the Vedas, Brahinanas and Upanisads>is a sort of 
transition from prehistory to history. If history, as di-^^tinct from 
archaeology, is the study of the human past from written .sources, 
then India's history begins with the Aryans. The Ij.g ^eda, and the 
great body of oral religious literature which followed it in the first 
half of the 1st millennium b.c , are part of the living Hindu tradition. 
The Vedic hymns are still recited at weddings and funerals, and 
in the daily devotions of the brahmai;. Thus they are part of 
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liistorical India, and do not belong to her buried prehistoric past. 
But they tell us little about the great events of the time, except 
in irritatingly vague incidental references; even on social conditions 
their information is scant; only on religion and thought is the his- 
torian more fully informed. 

Yet from the hymns of the Rg and Atharva Vedas, the sacrificial 
instructions of the Brahmanas, and the mysticism of the Upani$ads, 
the outlines of a culture emerge, though often all too vaguely, 
and here and there we see the faint wraiths of great sages and 
tribal leaders, whose importance for their times was such that their 
names were recorded in sacred literature. Around these phan- 
toms later tradition draped a glittering mantle of legend, legend in 
which many Indians still implicitly l>elieve, and which, in other 
contexts, is exceedingly important. But when the mantles are re- 
moved only vague shadows remain, little more than the names of 
chieftains who three thousand 3 'ears ago waged successful war 
against the'r f'nemies. For the period before the time of the Buddiia 
we can only trace the general character of the civilization which 
produced the Vedic literature and give a brief and tentativ'e sketch 
of its expansion. 

THE CULTURE OF THE I}0 VEDA 

No real sj'nchronisms are contained in the Rg Veda itself, to give 
us any certain information on the date of its composition. Some 
authorities in the past claimed an exceedingly early date for it, on 
the basis of tradition and ambiguous astronomical references in the 
hymns tliemselves — it was even believed by one very respected 
Indian scholar that it was as old as 6000 b.c. The discover)' of the 
Indus cities, which have nothing in common with the culture described 
in the Veda and are evidently pre-Vedic, proves that the hymns 
cannot have been composed before the end of Harappa. The great 
development in culture, religion and language which is evident in 
the later Vedic literature shows that a long period must have elapsed 
between the time of the composition of the last hymns of the ^g Veda 
and the days of the Buddha — perhaps as much as 500 years. It is 
therefore probable tliat most of the Rg Veda was composed between 
1300 and 1000 B.C., though the composition of .some of the most 
recent hymns and the collation of the whole collection may hat’e 
taken place a century or two later. 

When the hymns were written the focus of Aryan culture was the 
region between the Jamna (Ssnskrit Tamund) and Satlaj {^ufiidri), 
soudi of the modem .Ainblla, and along the upper course of the riveT 
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SarasvatT. The latter river is now an insignificant stream, losing 
itself in the desert of Rajasthan, but it then flowed broad and strong, 
and probably joined the Indus below the confluence of the Satlaj. 
The Vedic poets knew the Himalayas, but not the land south of 
the Jamna, and they did not mention the Vindhyas. To the east the 
Aryans had not expanded far beyond the Jamna, and the Ganges 
(Gangs) is mentioned only in one late hymn. 

At this time the Aryans had not holly subjugated the indigenous 
inhabitants. Though many hymns refer to battles between one 
Aryan tribe and another, there is, underlying tliis intertribal rivalry, 
a sense of solidarity against the Dasas or Dasyus, who evidently repre- 
sent the survivors of the Harappa Culture, and kindred peoples of the 
Panjab and the North-West. The Dasas are described as dark and 
ill-favoured, bull-lipped, snub-nosed, worshippers of the phallus, and 
of hostile .speech. TTiey are rich in cattle, and dwell in fortified places 
called /ur, of which the Aryan w ar-god Indra has destroted hundreds 
The main w’ork of destroying the .settlements of the Dasas had been 
accomplished some time before the composition of tlie h\mns, and 
the great battles which must then have taken place are already mi.sted 
over with legend ; but the Da.sa.s are still capable of massing armies of 
10,000 men against the invaders. 

Other enemies of the Aryans are the Partis, who are de.scribed as 
wealthy people who refu.se to patronize the Vedic priests, and who 
steal the cattle of the Aryans. They vsere not .so' strongly hated as 
the Dasas, and their settlements .seem often to Iia\e continued un- 
molested. It has been sugge.sted that the Pani.s were Semitic traders, 
but the evidence is so slight that this tonclusion cannot lie accepted 

The Aryans were not uninfluenced by the earlier inhabitants. In 
c]a.ssical Sanskrit the word liasa regularly means ‘‘.slave” or “liond- 
man”, and in the later hymns of the Hg Veda it was already acquiring 
that meaning, while the feminine form dasi is used in the sense of a 
“slave-girl” throughout the book; but, though many of the van- 
quished Dasas mu.st have been enslaved, some seem to have come to 
terms with the conquerors, and one Dasa chief is mentioned as 
following Aryan ways and patronizing the hrahinans^* One result 
of this contact of Aryan and non-Aryan is evident even in the earliest 
stratum of the ^g Veda, the language of which Is appreciably 
affected by non-Indo-European influences. All Indian languages, 
from Vedic to the modem vernaculars, contain a .seHes of sounds, 
tlie retroflex or cerebral consonants, which cannot be^ traced in any 
otlier Indo-European tongues, not even in Old Iranian, which is 
closely akin to Sanskrit. These sounds must have developed quickly, 
from the efforts of non-Aryans to master the language of their 
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'conquerors. No doubt the invaders often married indigenous 
women, whose children would be bilingual, and after a few genera- 
tions the Aryans’ original language would .show tlie effect of the 
admixture of aboriginal blood. Numerous words in the Rg Veda 
are not connected with any known Indo-European roots, and were 
evidently borrowed from the natives. Non-Aryan influence on 
religion and culture must also have been felt very early, and the 
gradual disappearance of much of the original Indo-European heritage 
beneath successive layers of non-Aryan innovations can be traced 
through the early religious literature of India. 

Tlie primitiveness of early Aryan society was much exaggerated 
by some 19th-century Indologists, who thought the}' found in the 
highly formalized and rigidly controlled style of the Rg Veda the first 
outpourings of the human spirit and an echo of Rousseau’s noble 
savage. In fact, by the time that even the earliest hymns were 
written the Aryans were not savages, but were on the fringes of 
civilizatic.r Their military technique was in advance of that of the 
Middle East, their priestly scliools had raised the tribal sacrifice to 
a fine art, and their poetry was elaborate and formalized. On the 
other hand they had not developed a city civilization. The complete 
absence of any words connected witii writing in the Rg Veda, despite 
its size and the many contexts in which such words might be expected 
to occur, is almost certain proof that tlie Aryans were illiterate. 
They were a people of warlike stockbreeders, organized in tribes 
rather than in kingdoms. Their culture bears a generic likeness to 
that of Beou'ulf, the earlier Icelandic sagas, and tht old Irish prose 
epics, and was less advanced than that depicted in the Iliad. 

Tlie tribes were ruled by chiefs who bore the title raja, a w’ord 
related to the Latin re.r. The raja was not an 'ibsolute monarch, 
for the government of the tribe was in part tlie responsibility of the 
tribal councils, tlie sabha and samiti. These two words occur together 
in many contexts and the distinction between them is not wholly 
clear — perhaps the first was a meeting of the great men of the tribe, 
while the second was a mass gathering of all free tribesmen, or of 
heads of families. These two bodies exerted much influence on the 
king and their approval was necessary to ensure his accession. Some 
tribes seem to have had no hereditarv chief, but were governed 
directly by the tribal coimcil, for in one passage* we read of kings 
sitting down together in the assembly, which suggests that, as in 
some later oligarchic clans, the title of rajii was taken by all the great 
men of the tribe, who governed it througli a folk-moot. 

But hereditary kmgship was the rule, and the raja, dwelling 'in a 
fine hall, had a rudimentary court, attended by courtiers (sabhasad) 
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Rnd chiefs of septs {grdmani). Already he had a general (senini), 
who was responsible under the king for minor campaigns and cattle- 
raids against neighbouring tribes. Very important was the chief 
priest (purohita), who by his sacrifices ensured the prosperity of the 
tribe in peace, and its victory in war. Often the purohita appiears as 
a tribal medicine-man, performing magical ceremonies and muttering 
spells for victory both before and during battle. 

The Aryans looked on the king primarily as a leader in war, 
responsible for the defence of the tribe. lie was in no sense divine 
at this early period, and had no religious functions, except to order 
sacrifices for the good of the tribe and to support the priests who per- 
formed them. The priest-king of some other early cultures had no 
counterpart in Vedic India. There was no regular revenue system and 
the king was maintained by the tribute of his subjects and the booty 
won in battle. If the king had judicial functions, as he certainly had 
later, there is no reference to them; murder was probably punished 
by a system of wergeld, as with the Anglo-Saxons and some other 
early Indo-European peoples, but beyond this we have no informa- 
tion on the administration of justice in the time of the lig Veda. 

Several chieftains are mentioned by name, and around some of them 
later tradition has embroidered very unreliable stories — but only one 
raji is recorded in the ^g Veda as performing any deed of historical 
importance. This is Sudas, king of the Bharatas, the tribe dwelling 
on the upper reaches of the Sarasvatl River, lllrec poems of the 
collection describe the great "Battle of the Ten Kings" at whith 
Sudis defeated a coalition of ten tribes of the Panj5b and the North- 
West, on the banks of the River Parusnl, the modem Ravi. The 
most powerful of these ten tribes was that of the Purus, who dwelt 
on the lower Sarasvatl, and were the Bliaratas' western neighbours ; 
their king, Purukutsa, was apparently killed in the battle. In the 
succeeding age we hear no more of either Bharatas or Pums, but a 
new tribe, that of the Kurus, controls the old land of the Bharatas and 
much of the northern Ciranges-Jamna Doab. In the traditional 
genealogy of the Kuru chiefs both Bharata and Puru occur as names ot 
their ancestors, and they are referred to indiscriminately as "sons of 
Bharata" and "sons of PQru”. The two tribes no doubt merged 
as a result of the conquest of one by the other, and this process of 
fusion, whereby tribes became jicoples and nations, ndust have been 
going on all through the Vedic period. } 

\S^n the Aryans entered India there was already a dass division in 
their tribal structure. Even in the earliest hymns we read of the 
kf&tra, the nobility, and the vU, the ordinary tribesmen, and tiie 
records of several other early Indo-European peoples suggest that a 
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tribal aristocracy was a feature of Indo-European society even before 
the tribes migrated from their original home. As they settled 
among the darker aboriginals the Aryans seem to have laid gp'eater 
stress than before on purity of blood, and class divisions hardened, to 
exclude those Dasas who had found a place on the fringes of Aryan 
.society, and those Aryans who had intermarried with the Disas 
and adopted their ways. Both these groups sank in the social scale. 
At the same time the priests, whose sacrificial lore was becoming 
more and more complicated, and who therefore required greater 
skill and training, were arrogating higher privileges to themselves. 
By the end of the Rg Vedic period society was divided into four great 
classes, and this fourfold division was given religious sanction and 
looked on as fundamental. This is evident from one of the most 
important hymns of the collection, in which the four classes are said 
to have emanated from the dismembered primeval man, who was 
sacrificed by the gods at the beginning of the world (p. a-tof). 

The foirHas.ses, the priest [brahmam), warrior (ksatriya), peasant 
{vaii'ya) and .serf [sttdra), were cr 3 'stallizing throughout the period 
of tlie lig Veda. They have survived to the present day. The 
Sanskrit word used for them, varna, means “ colour ”, and itself in- 
dicates their origin in the development of the old tribal class structure 
in contact \s ith people of different complexion and alien culture. The 
term varna does not mean “caste”, and has never meant “caste”, 
by which convenient word it is often loosely translated (p. 148). 

The basic unit of Aryan society was the family. A group of re- 
lated families formed a sept or grama, a term which later regularly 
meant “village”, but which in the Rg Veda usually reft rs to a group 
of kinsfolk rather than to a settlement. The family was staunchly 
patrilinear and patriarchal. The wife, though she enjoyed a respect- 
able position, was definitely subordinate to her husband. Marriage 
was usually monogamous, and apparently indissoluble, for no refer- 
ence to divorce or the remarriage of widows occurs in the J^g Veda. 

The Aryans followed a mixed pastoral and agricultural economy, 
in which cattle played a predominant part. The farmer prays for 
increa.se of cattle; the warrior expects cattle as booty; the sacrificial 
priest is rewarded for his services with cattle. Cattle w'ere in fact a 
sort of currency, and values were reckoned in heads of cattle There 
is no evidence that they were held sacreo ,*t this time — the cow is in 
one or two places given the epithet “not to be killed”, but this may 
only imply' her economic importance. In any case it is quite clear 
that both oxen and cows were slaughtered for food. 

The horse was almost as important as the cow, though mainly for 
military reasons. The chestnut horses of the Aryans, harness^ to 
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ornament of some kind. There is no evidence of a regular class Of 
merchants or mone^’lenders, though indebtedness is sometimes re* 
ferred to. 

The religion of the early Aryans, about which we know much more 
tlian we do about their everyday life and customs, will be discussed 
in a later chapter (p.2S2 ft'). 

THE LATER VEDIC AGE 

Between the composition of the Veda and the age of the Buddha, 
when we begin to trace the history of India with comparative clear- 
ness, a period of some four or five hund-ed years elapsed. During 
this time the Aryans pushed eastwards down the Ganges, and their 
culture adapted itself to changed conditions. Very recently Indian 
archaeologists have excavated a .site which belongs to this period, 
that of the ancient city of Hastinipura, the lowest level of which has 
been reasonably fixed at betAVeen KKX) and 700 b.c., the time of the 
later Vedas.** The town was almost completely destroyed by flood 
at the end of its existence, and little remains but sherds of painted 
grey pottery, a few copper implements, and traces of houses of un- 
baked brick, 'rhe typical pottery has been found from the Sarasvati 
Valley in the west to Ahicchatra, near the upper (5anges, in the east. 
With these exceptions we have scarcely any direct knowledge of the 
period, and our sources are still almost entirely sacred'*texts, the 
later Vedas, Brahmanas and Upani.sad.s, which will be treated else- 
where from a religious and literary point of view (p. 241ft). 

Besides these contemporary' documents there are many legends 
contained in other source.s, notably the Epics and Purana.s, which seem 
to refer to this period ; but the.se are .so overlaid by the accretions of 
later centuries that no attempt at interpreting them historically 
has so far won general acceptance, and it may never be possible to 
sift the fact from the fiction. Even the social conditions described 
in the Epics, the stories of which may have been composed in a 
primitive form at this time, mainly refer not to this age, but to the 
obscure period between the Mauryan and Ouptan Empires. 
Attempts of some earlier authorities to create an "Epic A^e" in 
the history of India, as distinct from the age of the later Vedas, 
are quite unconvincing. There was no Epic y^ge, and ft>r our 
knowledge of this period we may only rely on the literature of the 
period itself. This, like the hlg Vtda, is wholly religious, agd tells 
us little more than the older source about the history of the time. 

One event, not definitely recorded in these contemporary sources, 
but so strongly remembered that it must have been very important! 
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Was the great battle of Kuruk^etra, not far from the modern Delhi. 
This battle, magnified to titanic proportions, formed the basis of the 
story of the greatest of India's epics, the Mahabharata. According 
to the legend the wliole of India, from Sind to Assam and from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, took part in the war, which arose 
through a dynastic dispute in the great Kuru tribe (p. 408). It is 
by no means certain that the war was in fact a civil one, and the story 
has been plausibly interpreted as a muddled recollection of the con-* 
quest of the Kurus by a tribe of Mongol type from the hills. But 
certainly a great war took place, and succeeding generations looked 
on it as marking the end of an epoch. The names of many of the 
heroes of the Mahabharata may genuinely be those of contemporary 
chieftains, but we must regretfully record that the story is of le.ss 
use to the historian even than the Iliad, or most of the Norse and 
Iri.sh saga literature. It compare.s better lO the Ntbelungenlied, the 
product of an age \ery difierent from that which it purports to 
de.scribe, and the result of the assimilation of many diverse martial 
UaUiUori.s. It i.s as futile to try to reconstruct the political and .social 
history of India in the lOtli century b.c. from the Afahabhdrata as it 
would be to write the history of Britain immediately after the evacua- 
tion of the Romans from Malory’s Morte d' Arthur. 

According to the nK>st popular later tradition the .Mahabharata 
War took place in .'JIOJ B.t., which, in the light of all evidence, is 
(jiiite impossible. More rea.sonable is another tradition, placing 
It in the l.'ith century ji.c., but this is also several centuries too 
early in the light of our arclia'ological knowledge. Probably the 
war took place around the beginning of the .'nh century b.c. ; such a 
date seems to fit well with tlte scanty archaet.iogical remains of the 
period, and there is some evidence in the Brahmana literature itself to 
show that it cannot have been much earlier.'" From this time onwards 
the centre of culture and political power shifted to the Gangetic 
Doab and the Kuru capital, Hastinapura or Asandivant. Through- 
out most of the later Vedic |K‘riod the Kurus and their neighbours 
the PahcSlas were the greatest and the most civilized of Indian 
peoples. The names of several Kuru kings have been passed down in 
legend and two at any rate, Parik^it and Janamejaya, are mentioned 
in the literature of the time as mighty conquerors. 

Early in this period the Arya -s pressed further eastward, «k 1 set 
up kingdoms in Kosala, to the east of the Doib, and in KSi^T, thengion 
of BanAras. 'The former, which grew in importance with time, was 
the realm of R3ma, the hero of the second of the great Indian epics, 
the Ramdyana (p. 4l2f). For all his later fame the literature of the 
period ignores Rama and his father Da^aratha completely, so we must 
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If the popular assemblies had lost power, another element in the stati 
was rising in influence-^the ratnins, or "jewel bearers", the relatives 
courtiers and palace officials of the king, who were looked on as s( 
important that at the king’s consecration special sacrifices were per 
formed to ensure their loyalty. The list of ratnins includes the puro 
hita, or chief priest of the palace, the general, the cliamberlaln, thi 
king’s charioteer, and various other influential palace servants. Tw( 
of the ratnins, the satngrahitr and bhagadugka, have been dubiously 
explained as treasurer and revenue-collector respectively, and i 
these interpretations are correct they indicate a rudimentary minis 
terial system and civil ser\'ice. 

The period saw a great development of tlic sacrificial cult 
vvlucli took f>\&ce pari passu with ri.sing loyal pictensions. Mud 
of the Brahmana literature is devoted to itistructions for tin 
meticulous performance of new royal sacrifice.'^, not nientiojied in tin 
^g Veda\ among these were the lengthy rajjsiiya, or rin al consccra 
tion, and the rSjapeya, or "drink of strength", a sort of rejuvctiatioi 
ceremony, which not onl}’ restored the vital forces of a mifldlc-aget 
king, but raised him from the status of a .simple raja to tliat of , 
samrat, a complete monarch free of ail allegiance and with le.sse 
kings subordinate to him. Most famous and significant of all tin 
new sacrifices was the ah'amedka, or horse-sac rifice, wherein a sped 
ally consecrated horse was sot free to roam at will for a }ear, followec 
by a chosen band of warriors. Chieftains and icings on whose terri 
tory the horse wandered were forced to do homage or fight, and if i 
was not captured by a neighbouring king it was brought back to the 
capital and sacrificed at the end of the year. It was the ambition o 
every imjx)rtant king to perform a horse-sacrifice, and the evil effect 
of the .sacrifice on inter-state relation.s were felt to the end of the Hindi 
period. 

By now the Aryans had nearly all the equipment of a civilization o 
the ancient type. Wliero the Rg Veda speaks only of gold an< 
tx)pper or bronze the later Vedic texts also mention tin, lead, anc 
silver, and probably iron.* The elephant was tamed, though litth 
used in war. The Aryans now cultivated a large range of crojjs 
including rice, and they understood .something of irrigation ant 
manuring. 

Specialized trades and crafts had appeared. In Wace of the fev 
occupations in the l$g Veda many arc now refenro to, includinf 
jewellers, goldsmiths, metal-workers, basketmakim, ropemakers 

♦ *'BUck brwixe** i» referred to in the Ydjur hirt no iron iits licen diiicovrred ii 
t^ie remains of HastinSpura at this level. Iron was probably a ronifiarativcly rare nicta 
until Maur>'an times. 
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•weavers, dyers, carpenters and potters. Various types of domestic 
servant are mentioned, and a rudimentary entertainment industry 
existed, with professional acrobats, fortune-tellers, fluteplayers and 
dancers, while there are also references to usurers and merchants. 

Though Aryan culture had by now made great advances there is 
still no mention of coined money or writing, both of which were 
certainly used in India before the time of tlie Mauryas. Coinage 
may have been introduced towards the end of the 6tlj century b.c., 
through Persian influence, but it is not completely certain that we 
can accept the negative evidence of later Vedic literature to show that 
writing was wholly unknown. This literature was intended for a 
limited audience of priests, who liad developed a unique system of 
memory training, and who may well have looked on writing as an 
objectionable innovation. There is evidence in the literature itself 
of faint contacts with Mesopotamia, notably in the Indian flood 
legend (p. 302), wliich first appears at this time, and bears some 
similarity to that of Babylon. After a break of many centuries 
Inu! ir, merchandise was again finding its way to Mesopotamia, and 
it is possible that Semitic merchants, or Indian merchants returning 
from the ^^’'est, brought an alphabetic system of writing, which was 
gradually taken up by the learned, and adapted to the phonetics of 
Indian sjjeech, to become the Brahml script of Mauryan times ( p. 394f ) . 

The most important developments of this age were religious, 
and will lie considered elsewhere (p. 242ff). Culturally the period 
of the later Vedic literature saw Indian life and thought take the 
direction which it has followed ever since. The end of this shadowy 
age, with its kings growing in power, its priests arrogating to them- 
selves ever greater privileges, and its rel’cious outlook rapidly 
changing, marks the ^ginning of the great period of India’s culture 
in which the pattern of her society, religion, literature and art 
gradually assumed something of its present shape. 
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HISTORY: ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
EMPIRES 

SOURCES OF HISTORY 

At the courts of ancient Indian kings careful records were kept 
of the events of chief importance to the state, but unfortunately 
these archives are completely lost to us. In the 1 2th century a.d. 
a Kashmiri poet, Kalhana, thought fit to write the history of his 
native land in verse, but his “River of Kings” {Rajatarangini), 
although of great value for the study of the history of Kashmir, has 
little to tell us about India as a whole, and there is no real evidence 
that similar chronicles were composed elsewhere. The Ceylon 
Chronicle ( Mahavamsa) is primarily a history of Buddhism in Ceylon, 
though it gives reliable information on political hi.story. It is per- 
haps unjust to maintain that India had no sense of history whatever, 
but what interest she had in her own past was generally concentrated 
on the fabulous kings of a legendary golden age, rather than the great 
empires which had risen and fallen in historical times. 

Thus our knowledge of the political history of ancient India is 
often tantalizingly vague and uncertain, and that of the medieval 
period, which we maj' take as beginning in the 7th century a.d., is 
but little more precise. Hi.story must be piececLtogether from pass- 
ing references in texts both religious and secular, from a few dramas 
and works of fiction purporting to describe historical events, from the 
records of foreign travellers, and from the many panegyrics or other 
references to reigning monarchs and their ancestors which have 
been found engraved on rocks, pillars and temj>le walls, or incorpor- 
ated as preambles to the title-deeds of land grants ; the latter, fortu- 
nately for the historian, were usually engraved on copper plates 
(pl.LXXXIX). The early history of India resembles a jigsawpuzzle 
with many missing pieces; some parts of the picture are fairly clear; 
others may lie reconstructed with the aid of a controlled imagination; 
but many gaps remain, and may never be filled. Few dates before 
the middle ages can be fixed with certainty, and thediistory of Hin«lu 
India, as far as we can reconstruct it, is almost coiP iletely lacking in 
the interesting anecdotes and vivid personalities \ l^h enliven the 
study of history for professional and amateur histor ans alike. More- 
over there is much disagreement among competent authorities on 
many important topics. 
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As our knowledge is so vague and unsatisfactory the reader may 
well suggest that the political history of Hindu India should be left to 
the expert; here, however, we cannot agree with him. Too many 
Indologists have studied Indian religion, art, language and literature 
in a political and historical vacuum, and this has tended to encourage 
the widespread fallacy that ancient Indian civilization was interested 
almost solely in the things of the spirit. However defective our 
knowledge may be, we have ample evidence to show that great 
empires rose and fell In India, and that, as in religion, art, literature 
and social life, so in political organization India produced her own 
system, distincti\e in its strength and weakness. Therefore some 
knowledge of her political history is e.ssential for a true understanding 
of her ancient civilization. 


THE AGE OF THE BUDDHA 

It is in the 6‘th century b.c. that Indian history emerges from legend 
and dubious tradition. Now for the first time we read of great 
kinp« whose historicity is certain, and some of whose achievements 
arc known, and from now on the main lines of India’s political 
development are clear. Our sources for this period, the Buddhist 
and Jaina scriptures, are in many respects admittedly inadequate as 
historical documents. Tlieir authors cared little for political affairs; 
like the Vedas, lliese texts were passed down by word of mouth for 
centuries, but, unlike the Vedas, they evidently grew and altered 
with time. Yet they contain authentic reminiscences of historical 
events, and, though composed independently in different languages, 
they partially confirm one another. 

The age in which true history appears in Int'ia was one of great 
intellectual and .spiritual ferment. Mystics and sophists of all kinds 
roamed throughout the Ganges Valley, all advocating some form of 
mental discipline and asceticism as a means to salvation ; but the age 
of tlie Buddha, when many of the best minds w'ere abandoning their 
homes and professions for a life of a.sceticism, was also a time of 
advance in commerce and politics. It produced not only philosophers 
and a.scetics, but merchant princes and men of action. 

By now the focus of civilization had shifted eastwards, and four great 
kingdoms, outsido the earlier area of brahmanic culture, had eclipsed 
the old land of the Kurus in both political and economic importance ; 
these were Kosala, Magadha, Va. a and Avanti, of whicli the first 
three have been located in the last chapter and the fourth was 
approximately equivalent to the region later known as Malwa. Of 
the four we know most about Kosala and Magadha, the chief scenes 
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of the activities of the Buddha and of Mahavira, the founder of 
Jainism. Kosala, the home of the legendary Rama, was already in 
decline. Her king, Prasenajit (in Pali, Pasenadi), was indeed still a 
mighty monarch, ruling an area little smaller than France ; but from 
fleeting references in the Buddhist scriptures it seems that he was 
inefficient, and squandered his time and wealth on holy-men, both 
orthodox and heretical. His kingdom, which was infested by robbers, 
was loosely controlled through tribal chieftains and vassal kings. 

Bimbisara of Magadha, on the other hand, was a man of a different 
stamp. The sources show us a resolute and energetic organizer, 
ruthlessly dismissing inefficient officers, calling his village headmen 
together for conferences, building roads and causeways, and travelling 
over his kingdom on tours of inspection.' In general he seems to 
have been a man of peace, and to have kept on good terms with the 
kingdoms to the west of him, exchanging courtesies c\’cn with the 
king of far-off Gandhara on the upper Indus. His one con<picst was 
that of the little kingdom of Aflga, on the borders of the modern 
Bengal. Campa, the capital city of AAga, was already of considerable 
commercial importance, for it was a river port from which .ships 
would sail down the ,Cranges and coast to South India, returning 
with jewels and spices which were already much in demand in the 
North. Altltough Ahga was Bimbisara's only compicst, he seems aLs*> 
to have gained control of part at least of the district of Ka.sT ( Banaras ) , 
as the dowry of his chief queen, who was the sister of Prasenajit of 
Kosala. His capital was Rajagrha, some sixty miles to the south-east 
of the modem Patna. ^ 

Bimbisara was deposed, imprisoned and murdered about 490 
B.c. — some seven years before the death of the Buddha — by his son, 
Ajatasatru. Soon after usurping the pro.sperous kingdom built up 
by his father, tlie parricide went to war with his aged uncle Prase- 
najit, and gained complete control of Ka^I. Just after this Pra.senajit, 
like Bimbisara, was deposed by his son, and died. The new king, 
Virudhaka (in Pill, Vidudabha), then attacked and virtually annihi- 
lated the little autonomous tribe of the 3akyas, in the Himalayan 
footliills, and we hear no more of the people which produced the 
greatest of Indians, the Buddha. Probably Virudbaka, like Ajata- 
iatru of Magadha, had ambition.s of empire, and vfished to embark 
on a career of conquest after bringing the outlying jeoples, who had 
paid loose hbmage to his father, more directly un9n* the control of 
the centre; but his intentions were unfulfflled, for we hear no more 
of him except an unreliable legend that he was destroyed by a miracle 
soon after his massacre of the ^kyas. A little later Jiis kingdom was 
incorporated in that of Magadha. 
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After his war with Prasenajit Ajataiatru turned his attention to the 
tribal confederation of the Vrjjis, on the north bank of the Ganges, 
which had often caused trouble by raiding Magadhan territory. 
After a protracted war he succeeded in occupying their chief city, 
Vaiiall, and in annexing their lands. The chief element of the con- 
federation, the tribe of the Licchavis, succeeded in preserving its 
identity, however, and survived at least until the 4th century a.d., 
when it was again influential in the pdlitics of Eastern India. The 
early stages of Ajataiatru’s war with the Vrjjis took place around the 
time of the Buddha's death, in about 483 b.c. 

The accounts of the reigns of Bimbisara and Ajataiatru give 
evidence of a definite policy, aimed at the control of as much of 
the course of the Ganges as possible. It seems that they were the 
first Indian kings to conceive the possibility of a far-flung empire. 
Legend indeed tells of earlier emperors who controlled the whole 
land from coast to coast, but these very shadowy figures are almost 
certainly the exaggerations of later story-tellers, inspired by the 
memory of the mighty Mauryas. There is little doubt that the 
legendary emperors, such as Rama, do represent historical figures of 
the days before the Buddlia, but they were probably small tribal 
chieftains only powerful in comparison with their fellows. For the 
tradition of their immense conquests we have no historical evidence 
whatever. 

If there was any source of the inspiration of the two great kings of 
Magadha it must have been the Achaemenid Empire of Persia, whose 
founder, C)tus the Great (558-530 b.c.), came to the throne about 
sixteen years before the accession of Bimbisara, and proceeded rapidly 
to build up the greatest empire the world had then seen. At this 
time the city of 'Faksa^ila, in the North-West, was already a centre 
of learning and trade. Young men from Magadha were sent there 
to finish their education, and Bimbisara was in diplomatic contact 
with Pu.skarasarin (in Pali, Pukkusati), king of Gandhara, whose 
kingdom probably included Taksaiila. But in an inscription of 
about 5iy B.c. Darius I, the third of the Achasmenid emperors, 
claims possession of Gandhara, and in a slightly later one he also 
claims Hindush, or “India”, which, according to Herodotus, became 
the twentieth satrapy of the Persian Empire. The extent of the 
Persian province of Hindush is not certain, but it probably included 
much of the PanjSb. It is hardly likely that the kings of Magadha 
were ignorant of what was ha^jiening in the North-West; we 
believe that their expansionist policy was in part inspired by the 
example of the Persians. 

The Buddhist and Jaina scriptures give us little information on the 
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events which took place after the deaths of their founders, and there- 
fore we know scarcely anything about the latter part of Ajataiatru's 
reign. There is evidence that he fought Pradyota, king of Avanti, 
and that for a time at least the fortunes of war did not favour him; 
but he certainly succeeded in creating the most powerful empire India 
had yet known, controlling both banks of tlie Ganges from Banaras 
to the borders of Bengal, which was then still beyond the pale of 
Aryan civilization. In the succeeding century and a half Magadha 
continued to e.xpand, for, when the curtain is again lifted on India’s 
past in the 4th century b.c., Pauliputra (now Patna), the new capital 
of Magadha, controls all the Ganges basin; the rest of Northern 
India, with the exception of Rajastban, Sind, Panjab and the North- 
West, is part of the Magadhan Eiinpire, and the other kingdoms are 
either annihilated or reduced to insignificant \assalage. 

AI.r.XANDER AND THE MAl'KYAS 

In the middle of the 4th century b.c., Mahapadma Nanda was 
emperor of Magadha. He was an unjx)pular upstart, but, as far as 
can be gathered from the few references to him, he was an energetic 
and ambitious king, who succeeded in gaming control of Kaliiiga 
(the modern Orissa and the northcni coastal strip of .Andhra), and 
perhaps of other parts of the Deican. Hi.i death seems to have been 
followed by a disputed succession, which coincided with important 
events in the North-West. Out of the confusion of the times 
emerged the greatest and most jKiweiful of IndTk’s many einpire.><. 

In 3.‘J0 B.c. Alexander of Macedon defeated Darius III, the last 
of the Achasmemds, and set out to sulxlue the whole of the former 
Persian Empire, which had long cea,sed to exercise effis tive control 
over it.s remoter provinces. In the decisive battle of C>augamela 
Alexander had already met Indian troops, for a small contingent of 
.soldiers from the west of the Indus, with fifteen elephants, had fought 
with Darius. Over a hundred years earlier (Jreeks had already 
measured swords with Indians, for, according to Herodotus, a detath- 
ment of Indiaas fought in the Persian anny at Plataea. 

After a long campaign in Bactria, the region on the borders of the 
modem Soviet Union and Afghanistan watered by the River Oxus, 
Alexander crossed the Hindu Kush and wcupied the listrict of Kabul. 
'Tfien, fiercely but unsuaessfully rc.si.sted by the hijlin en, he de.scended 
the Kabul Valley and reached the Indii.o, which h ! crossed in the 
spring of 326, Omphis,* king of Tak.saiila (krjiwn to classical 

* Hus the name as given by classical sources It prol>at)ly represents tlie Sanskrit 
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'sVriters as Taxila), had already submitted, and the city offered no 
resistance. Beyond the Jhelam, however, lay the territory of the 
most warlike king of the Panjab, Porus,* for fear of whom Omphis 
had willingly thrown in his lot with Alexander. It was only with 
great difficulty, after a surprise crossing of the Jhelam, that the Mace- 
donians succeeded in defeating the troops of Porus, who was captured. 
Porus was a very tall and handsome man, whose courage and proud 
bearing made a great impression on the Greeks ; when brought before 
his conqueror he was found to have received nine wounds, and he 
could barely stand; but when Alexander asked him how he wished 
to be treated he boldly replied: "As befits me — like a king!" 
Alexander was so impressed by his captive that he restored him to 
his kingdom as a vassal and, on the retreat of the Greek forces, left 
liim in charge of the Panjab. 

After the defeat of Porus Alexander continued his advance, sub- 
duing numerous tribes and petty kingdoms; but at the Beas he was 
forced to turn back, for liis generals feared mutiny if his troops were 
made to advance further into unknown country. Alexander returned 
across the Panjab and fought his way dow-n the Indus, often meeting 
Stitt opposition from the martial tribes. At tlie mouth of the Indus 
the army divided, part returning to Mesopotamia by sea, and part, 
led by Alexander himself, by land, following the coast through the 
desolate Makran. After much hard.ship both detachments reached 
the Euphrates, together with a smaller body which had been sent 
back earlier by way of Arachosia (the modem Kandahar). There 
is no doubt that Alexander intended to retain control of his Indian 
conquests, for he left garrisons behind him and appointed satraps 
to govern the conquered territories. But revolts in the Indian pro- 
vinces and the sudden death of Ale.vander in 3iJ3 t c made the Mace- 
donian position in India untenable, and the last of Alexander's 
generals, Kudamus, left the North- We.st in 317. 

Although the Greeks had known something of India before the 
invasion of Alexander, their knowledge was mostly pf the nature of 
fanta.stic travellers' tales. Now for the first time Greeks and Indians 
came into close contact. It is clear from classical aorounts of Alex- 
ander's campaign that the Greeks were not unimpressed by what they 
saw of India. The}' much admired the courage of the Indian troops, 
the austerity of the naked ascetics whom they met at Taksaiila, and 
the probity and simplicity of the tribes of the Panjab and Sind. 

The immediate effects of the l asion were slight. The little 
kingdoms and tribes of the North-West were disorganized and 

• Probably the Sanskrit Paurava, which would connect Porus with the old Kuru tribe, 
of whose ruling family this was a cognomen. 
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overthrown, but Alexander made so small an impression upon India 
that in the whole of tier surviving ancient literature there is no refer- 
ence to him. In later centuries the Indians came to know the (Jreeks, 
but of Greek influence in India at this time there is scarcely a trace. 
However, it may be that the invasion, and the political vacuum created 
in the North-West by Alexander’s retreat, had indirect effects of the 
utmost importance. 

Classical sources speak of a young Indian named Sandrocottus 
— identical with the Candragupta Maurya of Indian sources — who 
supported the invaders. Plutarch states that Sandrocottus advised 
Alexander to advance beyond the BeSs and attack the Nanda emperor, 
who was so unjxipular that his people would rise in support of an 
invader. 'Hie Latin historian Justin adds that later Sandrocottus 
offended Alexander by his boldness of speech, and that the conqueror 
ordered that he should be put to death; but he e.scaped, and, after 
many adventures, succeeded in expelling the CJreek garrisons and 
gaining the throne of India, ^^^lether or not these stories are true, 
it is reasonable to believe that the emperor Candragupta Maurya, 
w'ho rose to power soon after Alexantler’s invasion, had at least 
heard of the conqueror, and perhaps derived inspiration from his 
exploits. 

Both Indian and classical sources agree that Candragupta over- 
threw the la.st of the Nandas and wcujiicd his capital, Pataliputra; the 
latter add that after Alexander's retreat Candragupta subdued the 
North-West, driving out the CJreek garrisons. It is not clear 
which of these operations was first undertaken) and, witli the annoy- 
ing uncertainty of mucli ancient Indian history, estimates of the date 
of Candragupta 's accession vary within a decade b.c.) ; but 

though tlie detailed history of his rise to power is uncertain, it is 
evident that he was the chief architect of the greatest of India’s ancient 
empires. According to all Indian traditions lie was much aided in his 
concjuests by a very able and un.scrupulous brahman adviser, called 
variously Kaii01ya, Canakya and Visnugujita; indeed in the play T//e 
Minister's Signet Ring, a work of the 6'th century a.d., which j)ur|K)rt.s 
to de.scribe the last stages of Candragupta’s triumph over the Nanda 
(p. 441 ), the king is depicted as a weak and insignificant young man, 
the real ruler of the empire being Canakya. Tlie minister is the 
reputed author of the Arthaiastra, or "Treatise nt Polity", a very 
valuable sthirce of infonnation on state adniinistMtfQn. The text as 
we have it at present is certainly not the work olKautilya (p. 71 )), 
but it is very valuable nevertheless, and contain.*! genuine Mauryan 
reminiscences. 

Soon the Greeks were again at the doors of India. Alexander's 
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general Seleucus Nicator had succeeded in gaining control of most 
of the Asiatic provinces of the shortlived Macedonian Empire, and 
turned his attention to the East. About 305 b.c. he met Candra- 
gupta in battle, and seems to have suffered the worst of the engage- 
ment, for not only did he fail in his attempt to recover Alexander’s 
Indian provinces, but he was compelled to yield parts of what is now 
Afghanistan to Candragupta, receiving in exchange only 600 ele- 
phants. The peace was concluded by a matrimonial alliance, the 
exact nature of which is uncertain;! but it is not impossible that the 
successors of Candragupta had Greek blood in their veins. 

Seleucus sent an ambassador, Megasthenes, to reside at the Mau- 
ryancourtat Pataliputra, and the envoy wrote a detailed account of India 
vhich became the standard textbook on the subject for later classical 
writers. Unfortunately no manuscript of Megasthenes’ description 
of India has survived, but many Greek and Latin authors made abun- 
dant use of it, and from their works it may be partially reconstructed. 
The record of Megasthenes, though by no means as complete and 
accurate as might be wished, is of great importance as the first 
authe’^tir and connected description of India by a foreign traveller. 
It is evident from a comparison of the fragincnt.s of Megasthenes with 
the Arthaiastra that the Mauryan empire had developed a highly 
organized bureaucratic administration, which controlled the whole 
economic life of the state, and that it had a very thorough secret 
serxice .system, which was active among all classes from the highest 
mini.sters to the submerged tenth of the towns. 

Megasthenes much admired the Emperor Candragupta for his 
energetic administration of justice, which he presided over personally 
in open darbar. * He dwelt in great luxury in an enormous palace at 
PaUliputra, which, tliough built wiiully of w'ood, was of unbelievable 
beauty and splendour; but his life was not a happj one, for he was in 
constant fear of assassination, an ever-present danger to many Indian 
kings, and very stringent precautions were taken for his security. 
The capital was a large and fine city, surrounded by a wooden wall ; 
it was controlled by an administrative board of thirty members, who 
regulated in detail the whole social and economic life of the city. 
Megasthenes noticed the existence of caste, though his classification 
of the population in seven endogamous groups is certainly erroneous 
(p. 147). 

According to Jdnia tradition Candragupta abdicated the throne, 
became a Jaina monk, and fasted ^v> death, in the manner of Jaina 

• In this context this word is an anachronism, as it is Persian, and was introduced 
by tlie Muslims, but it is better known and less ambiguous than the equivalent Sanskrit 
word, sMd. 
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saints, at the great Jaina temple and monastery of ^ravana Belgola, 
in the modern Mysore. Whether or not this legend be true, he 
was succeeded after a reign of twenty-four years by his son Bindusara, 
about whom little is known except that he was in touch with Antio- 
chus I, the Seleucid king of Syria. According to Athenaeus, Bindu- 
sara requested of the Greek king a present of figs and wine, together 
with a sophist. Antiochus sent the figs and wine, but replied that 
Greek philosophers were not for export. This quaint little story 
seems to indicate that Bindihsara, like many other Indian kings, shared 
his attentions between creature comforts and philosophy, but he was 
certainly energetic enough to hold the great empire intact, and it is 
even probable that he added to it in the Deccan. He was succeeded, 
about 26.9 B.C., probably after a short interregnum, by his son Aioka, 
the greate.st and noblest ruler India has known, and indeed one of the 
great kings of tlie world. 

According to Buddhist sources A^oka usurped the throne, killed all 
possible rivals, and began his reign as a tyram, but this story is not 
borne out by Asoka’s tiwn in.scriptions, which are the oldest surviving 
Indian written documents of any historical significance. They con- 
sist ot a .series of edicts engraved in very similar form on rocks and 
pillars at w'idely scattered points all over India (fig. \i), and form 
a unique monument to a great king’s memory. The edicts are in 
part inspired by Achsemenid precedent, but their contents are very 
different from the great inscriptions of Darius I, for instance, 
which glorify the emperor, catalogue his conquests, and enumerate 
the people . and tribes under his sway. Anoka’s edicts are in the 
nature of official pronouncements of policy, and instructions to his 
officers and subjects. I'hey contain many personal touches, and the 
drafts were probably written by the emperor hiiiiself. 

They 'tell us that when the king had been consecrated eight years 
he underwent a complete change of heart, and embarked on a new 
policy. In Anoka's own words: 

“When the King, of Graciou.s Mien and Beloved of the Gods, had been 
consecrated eight years Kalinga was conquered. 150,000 people were 
thence taken captive, 100,000 were killed, and many more died. Just 
after the taking of Kalihga the Beloved of the Gods began to follow 
Kightcousness, to love Righteousness, to give instruction in Righteousness. 
When an unconquered country is conquered, people are killed, tliey die, or are 

made captive. That the Beloved of the Gods finds very pitiful and grievous 

Today, if a hundredth or a tliousandth , Tt of those who suffered in KaliAga 
were to be killed, to die, or to be taken captive, it would be very grievous to 
the Beloved of the Gods. If anyone does him wrong it will be forgiven as 
far as it can be forgiven. The Beloved of the Gods even reasons with the 
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forest tribes in his empire, and seeks to reform them. But the Beloved of 
the Gods is not only compassionate, lie is also powerful, and he tells them 
to repent, lest they be slain. For the Beloved of the Gods desires safety, 
self-control, justice and happiness for all beings. The Beloved of the Gods 
considers that the greatest of all victories is the victory of Kighteousness, 
and that [^victory^ the Beloved of tlie Gods has already won, here and on all 
his borders, even 600 leagues away in the realm of the Greek king Antiyoka, 
and beyond Antiyoka among the four kings Turamaya, Antikiiii, Maga and 
Alikasudara, and in the South among the C51as and PSndyas and as far as 
Ceylon."* 

Thus w'e see that the keynote of Anoka’s reform was humanity in 
internal administration and the abandontijent of aggressive war. In 
place of the traditional policy of territorial expansion he substi- 
tuted conquest by Righteousness (as we here inadeejuately translate 
the very pregnant word dharma). Ho claims to have won many 
victories by this method, even among the five Hellenic kings whose 
names, loosely disguised by Indianization, are to be read in the above 
extract — Antiochus 11 Theos of Syria, Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus of 
Egypt, Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia, Magas of Cyrene atid 
Alexander of Epirus. It seems that A^oka believed that, by setting 
an example of enlightened government, he might convince his neigli- 
bours of the merits of liis new jxdicy and tines gain the moral leader- 
ship of the whole civdized world. He by no means gave up his 
imperial ambitions, but modified them in accordance witli the humani- 
tarian ethics of Buddhism. 

In domestic affairs the new policy was fdtl in a general relaxation 
of the stem justice of earlier times. Asoka din larcd that all men 
were his children, and more than once reproved his local governors for 
their failure to apply this precept thoroughly. He strongly sup- 
ported the doctrine of ahimsa (non-injury to men and animads), then 
rapidly spreading among religiou.s people of all sects, banned animal 
sacrifices, at lea.st in his capital, and regulated the .slaughter of animals 
for fo(xl, ooiBpljetely forbidding the killing of certain .spixies. lie 
totvk pride in the fact that he had .substituted pilgrimages to Buddhist 
holy place.s for hunting expeditions, the traditional sport of the Indian 
king, and he proclaimed that he had reduced the consumption ot 
meat in the palace to negligible proportions. Tthus Anoka’s cncoui- 
agement was in part responsible fur the growth|of vegetarianism in 
India. « 

From the passage above quoted, as well as fr(|n other indications, 
it is clear that A^oka was not a complete pacifist. The wild tribes- 
rtten of hill and forest were a constant source danger to the more 
settled parts of the empire, and it would seem diat earlier kings had 
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kept them in check by ruthless campaigns of extermination. Asoka 
clearly intended to try to civilize them, but it is quite evident that 
he was ready to repress them by force if they continued their raids 
on the more settled parts of his empire. He made no mention of 
reducing the army, and if, under the influence of Buddhism, he had 
done so, lie would surely iiave taken pride in the fact. Despite his 
remorse at the conquest of Kalinga, he was too much of a realist to 
restore it to its original rulers, whoever they may have been, but 
continued to govern it as an integral part of his empire. For all his 
humanitarianism he maintained tlie death penalty, which was abol- 
ished under some later Indian kings, and merely granted a stay of 
execution of three days to men condemned to death, so that they 
might put their affairs in order and prepare their minds for the next 
world. Though Budtlliist tradition records that he abolished judicial 
torture, this is not clearly stated in his edicts. 

Among his positive social services Asoka mentions the improve- 
ment of communications by planting fruit tiees along the roads to 
provide shailc and food, digging wells at intervals, and .setting up 
rest-houses for weary travellers. He developed the cultivation of 
medicinal herbs, which, with other drugs, were supplied to men and 
animals alike. To ensure that his reforms were put into effect he 
inaugurated a new class of official, the “Officers of Kighteou.sness” 
[Jharma-tniilulmltra), who, taking their instructions direct from the 
centre, were ordered to investigate the affairs of all the pro\ince.s, 
to encourage good relations between man and man, and to ensure 
that the local officials carried out the new policy. Thus Asoka’s 
reforms tended to centralization rather than devolution. 

It is evident that, after his change of heart if not before, Asoka 
was a Buddhist, and some authoriiks believe tha' he actually entered 
the Buddhist order. But the in.scriptions show that he was no meta- 
physician, and indeed he probably had little interest in or understand- 
ing of the finer points of Buddhism. Although he never mentions 
the Buddhist nitvana, he speaks freijuently of heaven ; and he seems to 
have held the naive belief that, as a result of the growth of morality 
through his reforms, the gods had manifested themselves on earth, a 
phenomenon which had not occurred for many years previously. ^ 
For A^oka, Buddhism seems to have been a system of morals which 
led to peace and fellowship in this world and heaven in the next. His 
n'-taphysical presuppositions were not distinctively Buddhist, but 
were evidently those traditional i. India at the time. A streak of 
Puritanism in the Emperor is to be inferred from the edict banning 
rowdy popular fairs and allowing religious gatherings only. ^ 

Aioka’s Buddhism, though enthusiastic, was not exclusive. More 
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dynasty with another for regional dominance, and tlic political, though 
not the cultural, unity of India was lost for nearly two tiiousand years. 

Pusyamitra is mentioned in several sources, and his name is 
recorded in one brief inscription, referring to an obscure descendant.’ 
He did not take regal titles, but was througliout his reign referred 
to by the simple title senSpati, or “general”. Agnimitra, his son, 
who seems to have been king during his father’s lifetime, is known 
from Kalidasa’s drama MSlavikd and Agnimitra, while Jiis grand- 
son Vasumitra is recorded in the same souree as having defeated 
the Greeks. An inscription on a column at Besnagar (pi. Xc), 
near Bhilsa, records that a !>uhga king Bhagabliadra received an 
ambassador named Heliodorus from a (ircek king of Taksa^ila, 
Antialcidas. Otherwise tlie J>uhgas are mere names, recorded, 
usually in garbled form, among the muddled king-lists of the 
Puranas, religious texts dating from (Jupta times onwards. 

Meanwhile events were taking place on India's north-western bor- 
ders which were to Iia\c a profound effect both on her own history 
and on that of Asia generally. A scries of invasions, all inadequately 
documented, brought the whole of what is now West Pakistan, M.ilv\a 
and Kathiaw'ar, much of I'ttar IVadesh and Raja.sth.ln, and even for 
a while part of the Western l)e<can, under the control <if alien Kings. 

The first invadcr.s were the Baiiiian Circeks. Small colonies of 
Asiatic Greeks had been settled in Bactria by the .Ailuemenids, aiul 
the.so were .strengthened by .settlements established In Alexander 
and Seleutus Nicator. About the middle of the .'<nl (entur\ it.c. 
Diodotus, the gosernor of Bactria, declared hiiysclf independent of 
the Seleucid Kmpire, and the Iranian province of Parthia became 
independent at a^ut the same time. Dio<lotus was succccdeil by 
his son, also named Diodotus, who was .soon o\ erthrown aiul replaced 
by a usurper, Kuthydemus. Kuthydemus came to terms with the 
Seleucid emperor, AnticK-hu.s III, who had vainly attempted to regain 
the lost province; now with his llank .se< ure, he Itegan to expand over 
the Hindu Kush, and gained a foodiold on the N.-W. Frontier, whivh 
had probably already broken away from the Mauryan Kmpire. 
Demetrius, the .son and .succc.s.st»r of Kuthydemus, early in the !2nd 
century b.c. prc.ssed further into India. He and his successors 
occupied most of the Indus Valley and the Panjab, and led great raids 
far into India, at least one of which, perhaps led by Kiiig Menander, 
reached Pataiiputra. Soon the home domains of the Ifectrian Greeks 
were wrested from them by another usurper, Eucratidr.s, but de.scen- 
dantsof Kuthydemus continued to rule in the Panjab attd parts of the 
North-West. Then the EucratidvS, too, tvere tempt#<I to try their 
fortunes beyond the mountains, and gained control of the KSbul 
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Valley and the district of Taksaiila. The Greek domains in India 
were divided into several petty kingdoms, those of the Kabul 
Valley and tlic N.-W. Frontier chiefly ruled by kings of the line of 
Eucratides, and those of tlie Panjab under the line of Euthydemus. 

Little is known of the history of the Greeks in India, and their 
fortunes can only be faintly reconstructed from their remarkable coins 
(pi. LXXXIV), most of which bear legends in Greek on the obverse 
and in Prakrit on the reverse. From now on, however, the Tavanas 
( a term borrowed by India through the Persian from the Greek ’lAovss) 
are mentioned from time to time in Indian literature. Through the 
Greco-Bactrian kingdoms Western theories of astrology and medicine 
began to enter India, and perhaps the development of the Sanskrit 
drama was in part inspired from this source. More than one 
Indian tradition speaks of great Yavana raids. One of the Greek 
kings of the Panjab is specially remembered by Buddhism, as the 
patron of the pliilosopher-monk Nagascna; this was Milinda, or 
Menander, who ruled at ^akala (.^Sialkot), and whose long discussions 
with the sage are recorded in a w ell know n text, x\\e Questions 
of jSliUnda. Menander is said to ha\e become a Buddhist, but the 
Besnagar column, to which we ha\c already referred, shows that the 
Greeks also sometimes supported tlie orthodox creeds, for it was 
erected by the ambassador Heliodorus in honour of tlie early Vaisna- 
vite deity Vasudeva. Thus some of ihc Greeks, while not completely 
merging w'ith the Indian population, soon felt the influence of their 
ways of tl ought, and made man)' compromises with their culture. 
The author of the law-book of !NTanu, writing probably a century 
or two later than Heliodorus, describes the Yavanas as degenerate 
ksatriyas, or members of the wani ir class, and thus gives them a 
place in Hindu .society. 

The Greco-Bactrian kingdoms, however, did not long survive. 
Bactria it.selt was occupied by the Parthians early in the second half 
of the ‘Jnd century b.c., and the Greeks were confined to their posses- 
sions in India and Afghanistan. \'hen fresh invaders appeared from 
the north. A complex chain of causes, climatic and political, led to 
new movements of the peoples of Central Asia. The consolidation 
of the Chinese Empire under the great emperor Ch’in Shih Huang Ti 
('itT-szlo'B.c.), and perhaps also the drying up of their pasture 
lands, had driven large bands of nomads westwards, from the confines 
of China to the region east of the C *pian. Soon a nomadic people, 
called by the Chinese Yileh-chih, was bearing heavily on the Scythian 
tribesmen on the borders of Bactria. The Scyths, whom India was 
to know as l§akas, were driven by pressure from the north and east 
to attack Bactria, which they occupied, soon to be followed* by the 
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if he did, was unsuccessful, for it is unlikely that he would have 
allowed them to remain independent if he could have prevented it. 
There is indeed a story that on his death the Sakas actually succeeded 
in shaking tlie Gupta Empire, and forced a weak king, Rama Gupta, to 
conclude a dishonourable peace. Most authorities reject the story, 
and deny the historicity of Rama Gupta, but the recent di.scovery of 
copper coins bearing this name tends to strengthen our belief that it 
has a basis of fact.*® 

It was Candra Gupta II (c. 375 - 415 ), the son of Samudra and 
younger brother of the shadowy Rama Gupta, who finally defeated 
the Sakas, soon after a.d. .' 388 . Thus he became the paramount 
sovereign of all Northern India, with the exception of the North- 
West; and he had some control over much of the Northern Deccan, 
thanks toMhe marriage of his daughter Prabhavatl with Rudrasena, 
king of the Vakatakas, who ruled a large kingdom in the modern 
Madhya Pradesh and Hyderabad. Rudrasena died young, and his 
widow reigned until her sons came of age. It is evident from 
Prabhavatl’s charters that during her regency the Vakataka court was 
nuicli uiulcr Gupta influence. 

The reign of Candra Gujita 1 1 perhaps marks the high watermark of 
ancient Indian culture. Later Indian legend tells of a great and good 
King Vikrainaditya, who drove tlie 5akas out of UyayinT, and ruled 
over all India, which in his reign was most pro.sperous and happy. 
Vikrainaditya was certainly one of the titles of Candra Gupta II, and 
the legend • eems therefore to refer to him. The only important 
discrepancy is that the traditional Vikramaditya is said to have 
founded the Vikrama Era, the most important of India’s many systems 
of dating, which is still widely current in North India, and which 
commences in 58 b.c.; thus legend places him so.i.e 400 years too 
early. Kalidasa, tlie greatest of India's poets and dramatists, is 
traditionally associated witli Vikrainaditya, and the internal evidence 
of his works points to the fact that he wrote at about this time. 

The prosperity and happiness of ('andra Gupta’s empire is attested 
by another ft>rcign traveller, unfortunately not as observant and 
informative as Megasthenes. This was Ka-hsiei'., a Chinese Bud- 
dhist monk who travelled to India in order to obtain authentic copies 
of the scriptures. The account of his travels gives much information 
about temples and monasteries, and repeats many Buddhist legends, 
but only a few passing phrases mentit social condition.s, and nothing 
at all is said about Candra Gupta himself, although Fa-hsicn was in 
India for some six years of his reign. The pilgrim did, however, 
note the peacefulness of India, the rarity of serious crime, and the 
mildness of the administration. He stated that it w'as possible to 
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travel from one end of the country to the other without molestation, 
and without the need of passports. In his remarks on social custom 
he noted that all respectable people were now vegetarians, meat 
eating being confined to low castes and untouchables, in regard to 
whom he gives us the earliest clear reference to "pollution on 
approach”. He found Buddhism flouri.shing still, but theistic 
Hinduism very widespread. 

ITte record of Fa-hsien shows that India had changed much since 
the days of Megasthenes, some 700 years earlier. The mild ethics 
of Buddhism and Jainism had gradually leavenctl Indian society, which 
was now more gentle and humane than in the da)’s of the Mauryas. 
In place of the old sacrificial Brahmanism, Hinduism had appeared, in 
form not very greatly different from that of recent centuries. Soon 
harsher and more primitive elements were to rc-emerge, but in the 
best days of the Gupta Empire Indian culture reached a perfection 
which it was never again to attain. At this time India was perhaps 
the happiest and most cicilized region of the world, for tlie effete 
Roman Empire was nearing its destruction, and Cliina was passing 
through a time of troubles between the two great periods of the Hans 
and the T’angs. 

Candra Gupta II w’as succeeded by his son Kumara Gupta I (c. 
415— f54), who, like Samudra Gupta, performed the Vedic horse- 
sacrifice, which, in theory at least, might only be performed by great 
conquerors. There is no evidence, however, that he added to his 
empire, although for ino.st of his reign be preserved it intact. But in 
the last years of Kumara (nipta I the empire suffered a severe blow ; 
as with many other important events of early Indian history, details 
are annoyingly absent, but it is clear that amonc, the chief enemie.s 
with whom the Guptas had to contend were now in\ad<*rs, called in 
India the Hunas. They were a Central Asian people, known to 
Byzantine writers as Hephthalites or White Hum, and it is usuall\ 
con.sidered that they were a branch of the great group of Turko- 
Mongol {jeoples who wore thn*atening Europe at aliout th<‘ same 
time; certain modern scholars, however, claim that they wen* in no 
way related to the Huns of Attila, but were of Iranian stock.* * The 
Hunas had occupied Bartna some time before, and now, like the 
earlier Greeks, ^kas and Kasanas, they crossed the mountains and 
attacked tlie plains of India ; it is probable that kindred Central Asian 
tribes came in their train. 

Once more Western India was the prey of fierce raiders, who were 
with the greatest difficulty kept at bay by the Emperor'^ son, Skanda 
Gupta. During the war with the Hunas Kumara Gupta died, and 
Skanda Gupta (c. 465-467) assumed power, though not bom of the 
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chief queen and therefore not the regular heir to the throne. He 
succeeded in re-establishing the Gupta Empire, and by the end of 455 
it was again at peace; but he reigned for little more than twelve 
years, and on his death the great days of the Guptas were over. The 
empire continued, but central control weakened, and local governors 
became feudatory kings with hereditary rights. Beyond Magadha 
and Bengal the Gupta emperors now exercised little more than titular 
control. 

At the close of the 5th century fresh Huna inroads occurred, and 
this time were even more difficult to repel. The empire was dis- 
united, and no strong man of the calibre of Skanda Gupta came 
forward to drive out the invader. F'or some thirty years, from 
A.D. 500 onwards. Western India was in the hands of Huna kings, two 
of whom, Toramana and his son Mihirakula, were apparently mighty 
monarchs. The latter is remembered by the 7th century Chinese 
traveller Hsiian Tsang as a fierce persecutor of Buddhism, and in 
Kashmir, one of the centres of his power, memories of his sadistic 
tyranny were still alive in the 12th century, when they were recorded 
by the h! '^'-irian Kalhana. Mihirakula seems to have been driven 
from the plain of the Ganges by Narasiniha Gupta, who had the 
cognomen Baladitya, under which his triumph is recorded by Hsiian 
Tsang; about 630 Mihirakula was also defeated in Western India, 
this time by Yasodharman, an energetic king of Mandasor, who 
built a large kingdom which did not sur\ive his death. Though 
Mihirakula apparently retained his hold on Kashmir and parts of the 
North-West, Huna power never again seriously threatened India, 
and the Hunas soon lost their individuality. 

These incursions were the death-blow of the Gupta Empire, which 
by A.D. 550 had completely vanished. A new Guj)l i line, probably 
not related to the great one, ruled in Magadha until the 8th century. 
North of the Ganges another kingdom, that of the Maukharis, rose 
to prominence, and first gave importance to the city of Kanyakubja, 
the modern Kanauj, which was to become the cultural centre of 
Northern India until the coming of the Muslims, and its largest and 
most prosperous city. In Gujarat a line of Gupta feudatories, the 
Maitrakas, became strong and independent. Evidently all sem- 
blance of political unity had again vanished. It is at this time that 
we first hear of the Gurjaras, a new people who were to provide one 
of the strongest dynasties of the Middle Ages. The invasions of the 
Hunas destroyed or dispersed the oldei martial tribes of Rajasthan, 
and their places were taken by newcomers, probably aa'limatized 
invaders, from whom most of the Rajput clans of the Middle Ages 
were descended. 
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of the periotl, but the detail is monotonous and uninteresting to all 
but the spet'ialist. 

On Harsa's death there was great eonfusion. A usurper, Aruna- 
^va, temporarily seized Kanyakubja, and attacked Wang Hsdan-ts’^, 
who had come with a small detachment of troops as ambassador to 
Har^a from the Chinese emperor, T'ai-tsung. Wang escaped with 
his little force and gathered reinforcements from Tibet, Nepal and 
Assam; with the aid of these he captured Arunaiva, who was taken 
back to China to end his days in attendance on the 'r’ang Emperor. 
After this Bhaskaravarman of Assam extended his power westwards, 
and occupied part of Magadha. Me;mwhile the second Gupta 
dynasty revi\ed, and Adityasena Gujua was the most important 
monarch of the latter half of the 7th centiir}', and one of the last 
great Indian kings to perform the Vedic horse-sacrifice. Early in 
the 8th century an upstart named Yasovarman established an empire 
at Kanyakubja, which for a while controlled much of the North, but 
which soon fell to Lalitudit^ a, one of the few Kashmir kings to play 
an important part in the politics of the ( Jangetic Plain. In the follow - 
ing two centurie.s two great d\ nasties, the Palas of Bihar and Bengal, 
and the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanyakubja, tli\ ided the hegemony of 
Northern India between them. 

The Palas of k^astern India were the first to gain tfic a.sccndancy, 
and for a while, in the early part of the 9th century, were tlie masters 
of Kanyakubja The long reign of tlie great king Dharmapala 
(c. 770-810) marks tlie apogee of Pala powers by the time of his 
death control of Kanyakubj.i was lost, but his successor, DevajKlla 
(c. 810- s50}, was.still a very imjiortant king, who was in diplomatic 
contact with the Sailendra kings of .Suimltra. The Pala kings 
are thiefiy notable for their patronage of Buddhism, which, in a 
rather lorrujit form, flnuri.shed in their dominions during the three 
centuric'. of their rule. It W’as from the Pala empire that Buddhism 
was introduced into Tibet, whore, combined with many native beliefs, 
it survives to the present day. 

In the .9th and 10th centuries the (jurJara-Pratiharas, who probably 
originated in Rajasthan, were masters of Kanyakubja, and the most 
powerful kings of Northern Irulia. 'J'hey successfully resisted the 
Arab.s, who, in 71'2, had occupied Sind, and who for over a century 
made frequent attack.s on their ea.steni neighbours. The two mo.st 
powerful Pratihara kings, Mihira Bhoja (c. 810-885) and Mahendra- 
pala (c. 885-910), pushed back the Piilas, and were, o\er lords of 
most of Northern India as far as the borders cf, Beng|I. But they 
were weakened by the rejieated invasions of the Rijtrakutas of 
the Deccan, who, in 916, temporarily occupied Kiinyakiibja. 'fhe.se 
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(Names in brackets are of dynasties \^hich \%ere feudatoiy at the time, 
but became important later) 
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the Ganges and overran Biimr, where he put many Buddhist monks 
to the sword. He then occupied Bengal with little difficulty. The 
Candclla kingdom of Bundelkhand fell in I'JOd. In l!206' Muham- 
mad, wIk) had succeeded his brotlier as sultan of Ghor, was assassi- 
nated, and his general Kutb-ud-dln, a manumitted slave, became the 
first sultan of Delhi. 

In RajasthSn and other outlying districts Hindu kingdoms con- 
tinued, sometimes paying tribute to the more energetic sultans, but 
often virtually free, while regions w'itli sharply defined natural 
boundaries, such as Kashmir, Nepal, Assam and Orissa, retained their 
autonomy. These kingdoms had always been in effect independent, 
only W'casionally rendering tribute and Iiom.ige to the greater kings 
of the Plains, and in general they had little jH)litical effec't on India as 
a whole, and were little affected by it politically. From now on, 
until the I8th century, Muslim rulers dominated Northern India, 
and the great da\s of Hindu civilization were at an end. 


I'HE MIDDIE VGES IN Till'. PTNINSIIA 

While in Northern India the .staiulard.s of Hindu vulture declined 
somewhat after the Gupta age, in the Deccan they tloun.slied and 
advanced. By this time Arvan inlluence had |x-netrated the whole oi 
the Peninsula, and the contact of Aryan and Draviiiian jtiodiued a 
vigorous cultural synthesis, which in turn had an iniineiise inllueiKc 
on Indian civilization as a whole. 

Power was generally centred on two fo< i, one itfthe Western l)<'i- 
can and the other in the C’ola country, the C'oroinandel ettast. 'I he 
politual history of'the medieval Deccan is largely coiKerned with the 
struggles lietween the dynasties controlling these two lenties 
Many lesser kingdoms also exi.sted, however, often tributar} to the 
larger ones, but sometimes rising to considerable pt>wer. 

In the Northern Deccan the Vakatakas vanished at about the .same 
time a.s the Guptas, and in the middle of the oth century the west ami 
centre of the Peninsula came under the control of the Caluk)d 
Dynasty, ntling from Vatapi (now called Biidami) in Hyderabad. 
Its greatest king, Pulakesin H (c. 00,9 -tlFi), was the appro.xiniate 
contemporary of Har^a, whom he suuessfully resisterl, only to he 
defeated at the end of his reign by Nara.sinihavannaii, the Pallava 
king of KafivI ( Conjee veram). The Pallavas, who had ruling 
since the 4th century, were great temple builders (p. 3i^5), and seem 
to have much encouraged the growth of Aryan institutions in the 
South. 

In the 7th century the Calukyas divided into eastcit) and western 
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‘branches, and in the following century the western branch was re- 
placed by the Rastrakutas of Manyakheta (modem Malkhed, in 
Hyderilbad), whose martial efforts were largely directed against the 
North, and who made many raids beyond the Narmada. A revived 
Calukya line, ruling from KalyanI, replaced the RSstrakutas in 973, 
and controlled the Deccan until the end of the 12th century, when their 
empire was divided between the Yadavas of Devagiri in the Northern 
Deccan, the KSkatlyas of Warangal in the Telugu-speaking areas of 
the east, and the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra in Mysore. 

The Pallavas of KaficI persisted with declining fortunes until the 
end of the 9th century, when their territories were annexed by the 
Cola kings of Tanjore, \ditya I (c. 870-906), and Parantaka I 
(c. 906-953). The Cola kingdom, one of the three great kingdoms 
of Tamil tradition, had been virtually submerged by the Pallavas for 
centuries. Now it rose again, and for some 300 years ruled the Coro- 
mandel Coast and much of the Eastern Deccan, giving a large measure 
of security to its people and supporting a flourishing social and cul- 
tural life. The most notable of the Cola kings were Rajaraja I 
(985-101 1 ' '»nd Rajendra I ( lOM— 101-2), in whose reigns the power 
of the dynasty reached its zenith. The former conquered Ceylon, 
and the latter carried his power by land to the mouth of the Ganges, 
and sent out a great naval expedition, which occupied parts of Burma, 
Malaya and Sumatra. This was perhaps despatched with the inten- 
tion of suppressing the piratical activities of the Indonesian kings, 
who interfered with the flourishing trade between South India and 
China. The C6la hold on S.-E. Asia does not appear to have lasted 
long, however, and Rajendra’s naval expedition is unique in the 
annals of India. 

I'he Colas held Northern Ceylon until soon after 1070, when they 
were expelled by the Sinhalese king Vijayabahu I (1070-1114). 
From now on the Cola pow'er declined, and the Pandya kings of 
Madurai were continually attempting to Tegain their independence, 
while pressure from the Calukyas increased. Vijayabahu of Ceylon 
inaugurated a period of success and prosperity for the island, which 
culminated in the reign of Parakramabahu I ( 1 153-1 186), the great- 
est of Sinhalese kings (pi. LX a), whose splendour can be seen in 
the remains of his capital, Polonnaruva, whither the seat of govern- 
ment had been transferred from the earlier capital of Anuradhapura 
at the time of the Tamil invasions. Parakramabahu ll>r a while 
turned the tables on the Tamils, and L..ihalese troops, profiting by 
the Panijyan rebellions against the Colas, attacked the Indian coast, 
and even temporarily occupied Madurai. 

Though their power declined, the C6jas long maintained the central 
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part of their empire, the region around KaHcI and Tanjore. The* 
political stability and freedom from attack afforded by their efficient 
government greatly encouraged Tamil culture, and the large number 
of donative inscriptions of this period testifies to a flourishing eco- 
nomy. Administratively the C6la Empire is remarkable for the 
influoKe exerted by local autonomous bodies; village and district 
councils, under the supervision of the central government, introduced 
an element into the structure of the state which, if not democratic, 
was at least popular (p. 106). 

The C6}as fell in the 13th century when their territory was shared 
by the Hoysalas of Mysore and the revived Pandya dynasty of 
Madurai. Now the Deccan was soon to feel the force of Islam, which 
was already the master of Nortlieni India. In the reign of the able 
.sultan of ^Ihl, Ala'-ud-din Khaljl ( l'2.‘)6 -1.315), a series o^brilliant 
raids, led by the eunuch general Malik Kafur, a converted Hindu, 
crushed the Deccan kingdoms, and for a time a Muslim sultanate was 
set up even in Madurai, in the extreme south. 

The Dravidians were not finally subjugated, however. Within a 
few years of Malik Kafur 's raids, in 13.36, an independent Hindu 
kingdom was founded at Vijayanagara, on the Tufigabhadra River. 
This kingdom, after de.sperately re.sisting the Bahmanl sultans of 
the Northern Deccan, established its hegemony o\er the whole Penin- 
sula from the Kr^na River .southwards. Ix'arning something of 
military strategy from their Muslim enemies, the kings of Vijayana- 
gara maintained their independence until the middle of the Kith 
century, and, in a reduced form, even later. OfTlie .splendour and 
affluence of their capital we have European accounts, from the Italian 
Nicolo dei Conti, who visited India in the early 15th century anil from 
the Portugue.se travellers Paes and Nuniz, who made contact with 
the kingdom of Vijayanagara about a hundred years later from the 
recently established Portuguese .settlement of Goa. All were iin- 
pres.sed by the splendour of the capital anil the wealth of the court 

The great king Kr§ria Deva Riiya ( l. 509- 1529) (pi. LXXI), had 
he lived longer, might have driven the Muslims from the Detcan 
altogether. Of him Pae.s wrote in terms rarely u.sed by a h'.uropean 
traveller of an oriental monarch: 

"He is the most feared and perfect king tliat could (K>s.sil)ly l>e, cheerful 
of disposition and very merry ; he is one that seck.s to honour foreigners, . . . 
asking about all their affairs whatever their condition may lx*. He is a 
great ruler and a man of much justiee, but subject to sudden fits of rage. . ■ . 
He is by rank a greater lord than any, by reason of what be possesses in 
armies and territories, but ... he has nothing compared to vfhat a man like 
him ought to have, so gallant and perfect is he in all diings."^* 
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Paes, in the reign of Krs^a Deva Raya, remarked on the prosperity 
of the people and the cheapness of provisions ; but Nuniz, the second 
Portuguese traveller, who visited Vijayanagara in the reign of Kr^nia's 
successor Acyuta ( 1529-42), was less impressed, and stated that the 
underlings of the king were overbearing and the common people 
much oppressed. It is evident that the beneficient regime of Kr§na 
Deva Raya was not continued after his death. His successors were 
weaker men than he, and embroiled themselves unnecessarily in the 
intrigues of the Muslim sultanates of the Northern Deccan, relying 
on the prestige gained for them by their more powerful predecessor. 
In 1565, at Talikota, the de facto ruler of Vijayanagara, Rama Raja, 
was utterly defeated by a coalition of Deccan sultans, the great city 
was niewilessly sacked, and the empire was broken. 

This was the last important Hindu kingdom of the older type. 
That of the Marathas, which arose in the Western Deccan in the late 
17th century and wa.s the most forceful element in Indian politics in 
the 18th, lies beyond our province. 

The ultimate importance of tliis period in the history of the Penin- 
sula » a"ral and religious. Jainism was once very strong in 

Mysore and other parts of the South, and often, under royal patron- 
age, it became virtually the state religion. But in the Tamil country 
at this period a new ecstatically devotional theism arose, looking for 
inspiration rather to hymns in the vernacular than to the Vedas or 
earlier sacred texts in Sanskrit. This was subsequently to set the 
standard for the popular religion of the whole of India, through the 
work of missionary theologians who travelled all over the sub-conti- 
nent in the later middle ages. The work and influence of the great 
medieval Dravidian saints and philosophers will be discussed in 
another chapter. 

This brief outline of tlie political history of Hindu India shows that 
she produced many bold adventurers and imperious conquerors. As 
our following chapter tells, they were ruthless in gaining and retain- 
ing power, and looked on war as a normal political expedient. 
Except during the Mauryan period political unity was unknown, and 
tlie highly organized and tightly controlled administration of the 
ancient Indian state had no counterpart in inter-state relations, where 
endemic anarchy was only mitigated by a tradition of fair play in 
warfare, which was by no means always followed. Here, and in the 
conservatism of the medieval period, la'' the great weakness of Hindu 
India, which made her a prey to successive invaders. Of these the 
wild tribes of Central Asia were rapidly assimilated, but the Muslims 
with their rigidly codifled religion, were too much for even the 
omnivorous Hindu culture to digest. Interaction between the two 
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religions and ways of life indeed took place, and once at least a modus 
vimdi was almost reached (p. 480 ). It is not wholly surprising, 
however, that, when India tegan to reassert herself, two nations 
should have replaced the single British Raj ; but all impartial students 
must regret that the unity of the Indian sub-continent has been once 
more lost, and trust that tlie two great nations of India and Pakistan 
may soon forget the bitterness born of centuries of strife, in co- 
operation for the common welfare of their peoples. 



IV 


THE STATE: POLITICAL LIFE AND THOUGHT 

SOURCES 

From the days of Plato and Aristotle European thought has turned 
its attention to such questions as the origin of the state, the ideal 
form of government, and the basis of law, and politics has long been 
looked on as a branch of philosophy. India also thought on such 
questions, but she had no schools of political philosophy in the West- 
ern sense. The problems which form the stock-in-trade of the 
European political philosopher are answered in Indian texts, but in a 
take-it-or-leave-it manner, with little discussion: often indeed the 
only argument in favour of a proposition is the citation of an old 
legend, used much as Plato’s adaptations of older myths to reinforce 
his theor’f's 

Though India had no formal political philosophy, the science of 
statecraft was much cultivated, and a number of inqwrtant textbooks 
on this topic have survived. Daiidaniti, the administration of force, 
or rajaniti, the conduct of kings, was a severely practical science, 
and the texts cursorily dismiss the more philosophical aspect of 
politics, but give comparatively detailed advice on the organiza- 
tion of the Slate and the conduct of governmental affairs. The 
later Vedic literature tells us something, incidentally, about 
political life and thought in the pre-Buddhist period, ami we can 
gather much from the Pali .scriptures t.f Buddhism ; biit the earliest 
and most inifwrtant textbook specifically devoted to ^catecraft is the 
Kautiliya ArthaSdstra, which is attributed to Kautilya, the famous 
minister of Candragupta Maurya (p. 50 ). Some authorities still 
maintain the full authenticity of the work, but there are grave 
objections to this view. The text refers to people and places 
(notably China) which do not seem to have been known to the 
Indians in the 4th century b.c. It does not use mucti of the official 
terminology employed in the Aiokan inscriptions or in the Pali 
scriptures, but it contains many governmental terms which apparently 
did not become popular until post-Mauryan times. Yet it is certainly 
pre-Guptan, and is, we believe, the elab ation of a Mauryan original 
which was perhaps the work of Kautilya himself. Whatever its 
age, the Arthaidstra gives very detailed instructions on the control 
of the state, the organization of the national economy, and the conduct 
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of war, and it is a most precious source-book for many aspects of 
ancient Indian life. 

The next important source, in chronological order, is the great 
epic, the MahabhSrata, of which the twelfth book, known as the 
SSnti Pantan, is a collection of many disparate passages on statecraft 
and human conduct, inserted into the b^y of the epic in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Other passages on statecraft are 
found elsewhere in the Mahabharata, and in the second of the great 
epics, the RSmSyana. The great body of literature generally called 
Smrti, giving instruction in the Sacred l.aw, is very important in this 
connexion, and will be discus.sed later (p. 128f) ; especially significant 
is the seventh section of the law book ascribed to the primeval sage 
Manu, probably composed early in the C’hristian era. 

From the Gupta period and the Middle Ages a number of ptditical 
texts survive, the most important of which are the Nitisara ( “ Essence 
of Politics”) of Kamandaka, perhaps written during the Gupta period, 
the NithaAyamrta (“Nectar of Aphorisms on Politics") of Somadeva 
Suri, a Jaina writer of the 1 Ith century, and the Nitis’Jstra {” Treatise 
on Politics”) attributed to the ancient sage .^ukra, luit evidently of 
late medieval origin. The.se repeat much that has been said before, 
but here and there contain original ideas. Hesides sources sjuvihcally 
dealing with political life and thought, ancient Iiulian literature as a 
whole, from the Rg Veda onwards, yields much information, and 
in.scriptions of one kind and another are extremely ^'aluable in this 
connexion. 

The texts do not di.scuss wholly impossible liTopias; their ad\icc 
is often pedantic, but usually more or less feasible. However, it is 
not likely that any 'king conducted hi.s aft'airs wholly on textbook lines, 
and there is ample evidence that the recommendations of the expert-, 
were not always put into effect. The reader must alw.us bear in 
mind that in the texts on statecraft and Sacred I>aw the authors 
describe things not as they were in fact, but as they believed they 
ought to be. Probably in no kingdom of ancient India, not even in that 
of the Mauryas, was the influence of the .state (juite .so all-pervading 
as in the .system envisaged b}’ the Arthaiastra, though its author evi- 
dently ba.sed his precept upon current practice. Similarly the vicious 
fHinishment.s laid down by Manu for rcligiou.s crimes (for example a 
^Qdra who “arrogantly teache.s brahmans their duty” shall have 
boiling oil poured-in his mouth and ears*) arc the si|ggestions of a 
fanatic and were rarely if ever put into practice. -Moreover the 
texts are permeated with jjcdantry, and show the pasiion for sterile 
classification to which the Indian pandit has often beeft prone. It is 
unlikely that the more energetic and self-reliant fulers worried 
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overmuch about the Arthaiastra’ s discussion of different schools of 
thought on such questions as whether it is better to acquire a wild 
and rebellious but prosperous country, or a pacific but poor one. 
Many errors have been made by historians through their uncritical 
acceptance of these political texts as giving an exact picture of things 
as they were. 


KINGSHIP 

The ea rliest legend on the origin of kingship occurs in the Aitareya 
Brahmam,^ o^ of the later V edic texts, perhaps of the ^th or 7th 
cg Rtury b. c. 'i^ls t^ls how the gods and demons werelit ^r,~Mii3 
the godT were suffering badly at the hands of their enemies. So 
they met together and decided that they needed a raja to lead them 
in battle. They appointed Indra as their king, and the tide soon 
turned in their favour. This legend suggests that in the earliest 
times kingship in India was thought to be based upon human need 
and military necessity, and that the king’s first duty was to lead his 
subjects ill V. A latpi- th^ 'I'piuhjyn Up anifad^ repeats the 
story, but-ia-a-significantly altcJesLforin; tj^ie di .scomfited god^ did 
not elect Indra, but sacrificed to the hig h god Praj.apati, who sent his 
son Indra to become their kipg . At this stage th e ki ng was still ' 
th«xight of as primarily a leader in war — “ they who have no king 
cannot fight” s ays the text- Aut kingship was already given divine^ 
sanction and the king of the irnmortals, who was the prototype of all 
earthly kings, held his office by the appointment of the Most Higl^ 

Even at this time, before the days of the Buddha, the king was 
exalted far above ordinary mortals, through the magical power of 
the great royal sacrifices. The Royal Consecration (rajasuya), 
which in its full form comprised a series of sacrifices lasting for over 
a year, imbued the king with divine power. In ihe course of the 
ceremonies he was identified with Indra ” because he is a ksatriya and 
because he is a sacrificer",* and even with the high god Prajapati 
himself.® He took three steps on a tiger’s skin, and was thus magic- 
ally identified with the god Vi.snu, whose three paces covered earth 
and heaven. Tfie chief prie-st tlip the words: 

* Qf mighty pWer is h e who has bee n cons ecrate d; n ow he~Eas 
become one of yours; yo u must protect hi m. ”® 'The king'was ev?* 
demly the fellow of the god.s. if nnt a god himself . ~~ 

me magical power which pervaded tlie king at his consecration 
was restored and strengthened in the course of his reign by further 
rites, such as the ceremonial rejuvenation of the v&japeya and the 
horse-sacrifice {aivamedha, p. 42), which not only ministered to his 
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ambition and arrogance, but also ensured the prosperity and fertility 
of the kingdom. Im plicit in ihe wh ole br ahmapi c ritu al was the 
idea of the kiii^ *s apprijntm^nt, a nd'tlTiougn tlie raTas iTva \vas 

Repl aced m Tatcr times by a simplified albhiffka, or baptism; thi*'’ 
ceremony still had this magical flavour. 

But the centre of brSh mantr r pl^ure was the Gan ges-JamnS 
Doab . Kf among the Kurus and Paficalas, who were the chief tribes 
*ot* this region, the king was hedged about with divine mystery, else- 
where his status may have l)een less exalted, for tlie Buddhis ts h ad 
t heir own legend of the origin of kingshi p, which involverT polieav enly 
prototypepbut look^ bark to a primitive social cont ract.*^ ^tie storv 
Is put into tne mouth of the Buddha him.self, and, whether or not it is 
really his, it certainly represents the thought on the subject in the 
eastern part of India in the centuries following the Buddha’s death, 
for the Jaina.s, who rose at about the same time and in the same region, 
had a very similar legend.* 

In the early days of the cosniie cycle mankind lived on an immaterial 
plane, dan<'ing on air in a sort of fairs'land, where there was no need 
of fo<xl or clothing, and no private pro[>erty, family, government oi 
laws. Then gradually the pr<xess of cosmic decay iiegan its work, 
and mankind became earthbound, and felt the need of food and shelter 
As men lost their primeval glory distinctions of class (I'arna) arose, 
and they entered into agreements one with another, accepting tin* 
institutions of private property and the family. With this theft, 
murder, adultery, and other crime began, and s o the people me t 
together and decided to ap {x)i nt one n tan amon g tEein to maintain 
^order in return for a share o f the pro duce of their fields and henN 
He vyas called ’’the Gr eat Ch eysen CH\e^ (KfaTiSsammata), and lie 
receK ed the title of raj ii becau.se he j^asecT'thc p eople . I'hc et\- 
mdlogy of the word r^a Trom the verb rafljayati p'he plea.ses ”) is 
certainly a false one, but it was widely maintained and is foutui even 
in non-Buddhist .sources. 


The story of the Mahasaminata gives, in the form tif a myth wortliv 
of ^ato, one of the worhl’s earliest versons of the w ide spread cou- 
irartual t^Ory of the state , which in F.urope is spccTallv conne cted 
with the name.s o f Ixx:ke and Rousseau . iF implies that the main 
Mirpo-se of gwemment i s to c.stablis h ord er. and tlSat the king.^as 
fearf-tiT the govemme nt.~is th e first social servant, *iurid ultimately 
dependent oiiFthc suffrage of his subjects, yius’irf ancient ^pdian 
thoui|ht on the question of the origin of inontmchy two str^ ds arc., 
.gvitient, the mystical and the contractual, often ratne# incongrillfiisly. 
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w hich carried most weight with succeeding generations . The 
auflior of the ArthaMstra had no illusions about the kinps hugHuT 
ifature, and seems to have had little time for mysticism, b ut he recogr 
ruzed that legends about the origin of kingship had oropai^da value. 
In one place ne advises that the king’s agents should spread the story’ 
EFiat, when anarchy prevailed at the dawn of the aeon, men elected 
the mythical first king Manu Vaivasvata to kingship.® He thus 
encourages a contractual theory, j In the same passage, however, he 
states that the people should be mid that, as the king fulfils the func- 
tions of the gods Indra (the king of the gods) and Yaraa (the god of 
death) upon earth, all who slight him will be punished not only by 
the secular arm, but also by heaven. When the king harangues his 
troops before battle he is advised to tell them that he is a paid servant 
just as they are;>® but at the same time he is told to go to the length 
of having his secret agents disguised as gods, and allowing himself to 
be seen in their company, in order that his simpler subjects may believe 
that he mixes with the gods on equal terms.” Aloka and other 
Mauryan k ings took the title Beloved of the G ods ’* ( D evan a mpiy a^ 
and, thc^l ilicy seem not to have claimed wholly divine status, they 
were no doubt looked on as superior semi-divine beings. 

In the period of the later Vedas, though there is no evidence that a 
really large Intlian kingdom had existed since the days of the then 
forgotten Harappii Culture, the possibilitj of a realm reaching to the 
sea was recognized, perhaps as a result of what Indians had heard of 
Babylonia or F«'rsia. Withjthe,^^[jiimaathe possibility was realized, 
and though they too were soon largely forgotten, they left behind them 
the tradition of the Universal Empem f (^rnjrmynrtin). which was in- 
corporated into Buddhist tradition, and blended with later Vedic 
imperialist ideas, was taken over by orthodox Hinduism. Just as 
Buddhas appear from time to time in the cosmic cycle, heralded by 
auspicious omens and endowed With favourable signs, to lead all 
living beings along the road to enlightenment, so do Universal 
Emperors appear, to conquer all Jambudvipa and rule prosperously 
and righteously. The concept of the Universal Emperor was also 
known to the Tainas, and in the Epics numerous kings of legend, such 
as Yudhisthira and Rama, are said to have been digvijayins, con- 
querors of all the four quarters. The Universal Emperor was a 
divinely ordained figure with a special place in the cosmic scheme, and 
as such was exalted to semi-divine sta' 's. The tradition was an 
inspiration to ambitious monarchs, and in the Middle Ages some even 
claimed to be Universal Emperors themselves. 

The invasions of the Greeks, Sakas and Ku^a^as brought new 
influences from West and East. Their kings, following the practice 
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of the orientalized Seleucids and other rulers of tlie Middle East, took 
the semi-divine title trStara, equivalent to the Greek ocon^p 
(saviour); they were not satisfied with the simple title of raj3, 
which had ser\'ed Aioka, but were “great kings” {rnahSraja) and 
“kings of kings” {rSjStirSja) on the Persian model. The Ku^anas, 
perhaps from the influence of China, where the emperor was the Son 
of Heaven, took the further title “Son of the Gods” (devapuira). 
Later, from Gupta times onwards, every important king would take 
some such title as “Great King of Kings, Supreme I/>rd” {maharSjS- 
dkiraja-paramabhatfaraka), uhile even the title maharaja was used only 
for small vassal kings. 



Pig IX. A Cakra\artin 

After a relief from the stupa of jagayyaf^ta on the lower KisjpnSc. » c. 

On his right the wheel, symbolizing unixersal empire, ami or I.ak$ml, the 
goddess of fortune. On his left the chief ouecn an<l the crown prime. At his 
feet the imperLil elrphanl and horse. 


With the.se influences at work l ane of royal «h ^‘ nity y as 

exriicltlv proclaimed - It appears fijat in 
IMan u. The latter declares in dignified language: 


j>f Man u. 


'* When the world was without a king 
and dispersed in fear in all directiorw, 
the Lord created a king 
for the protection of all. 
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"He made him of eternal particles 
Of Indra and the Wind, 

Yama, the Sun and Fire, 

Varuna, the Moon, and the Lord of Wealth. 

"And, because he has been formed 
of fragments of all those gods, 
the king surpasses 

all other beings in splendour. 

" Even an infant k‘mg must not be despised, 
as though a mere mortal, 
for he is a great god 
in human form."i 2 

To the ideal of the Universal Kinperor was added the inspiration 
of the revival of such brahnianic ceremonies as the horse-sacrifice, 
w'liich apparently fell into desuetude under the Mauryas, but was 
revived by the Sungas, and was performed by many later kings both 
in north and south. E\’en comparatively feeble and petty monarchs 
managet* lo j^i rform horse-sacrifices of some sort, and claimed the 
exalted status of the emperors of legend. After the time of the Gup- 
tas these sacrifices became rare, however — the last we have been 
able to trace took place in Orissa in the 9th century^ 3 — but the tradi- 
tion of royal divinity continued. Kings referred to their divine 
status in their titles and panegyrics, and they were regularly 
addressed by their courtiers as deva^ or god. The Cola kings and 
some others were even worshipped as gods in the temples. 

In the per iod b et ween jh e Mauryai LandXyuptas anarchy frequently 
pre^ileiL ^TVTa sTlaw lessness. riot, pillage andjrape, were widespread. 
Raiding bands of invaders from the North-West penetrated far into the 
heart of India*, and some brahmaiis even believed that the A pj 
^eon w as drawing riear and that would sf.o n be destroyed . 

It w^as then thar ag pa thologi cjl_jJto of anarchy (mats ^a-- 

nydya^ "literally the way of the fishes", of whom the stronger eaTthe 
weaker) grew in the minds of Indian thinkers. In the words of the 
Ramdyana: 

"Where the land is kingless the cloud, lightning-wreathed 
and loud-voiced, gives no rain to the earth. 

"Where the land is kingless the son does honour his father, 
nor the wife her husband. 

" Where die land is kingless men do not meet in assemblies, 
nor make lovely gardens and temples. 
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“Where the land is kingless the rich are unprotected, 
and shepherds and peasants sleep w ith bolted doors, 

“A river without water, a forest witliout grass, 
a herd of cattle without a herdsman, is tlie land without a king.”i* 

Passages such as this, which may be paralleled in many sources, 
further assistetl in strengthening the royal prestige, and it ia^in 
their light that w’e must read later legends on the origin of king^ljp. 

There is a very ancient story of a first man, Manu, who combing 
the characteristics of Adam and Noah in Hebrew tradition (p. 30?). 
This story appears in many forms and versions, one of which, found 
in the Mahabharata,^^ tells that at the begiiming of this period of 
cosmic time, when greed an<l wrath had disturbed human relations, 
men infiicted untold misery upon one anotlier. As in the Buddhist 
legend, they agreed to respect each other’s life and property, but 
they had no confideiKe in their contracts, and so they approached 
the high god, Brahma, to help them; he nominated Manu, here 
thought of not as a man, but a god, to be their first king. Some such 
legend as this was in the mind of the author of tlie lUws of Manu, 
wlien he composed tlif passage we have quoted. Variants of this 
story occur in other parts of the Mahabklrata and elsewhere, some 
making the first king Virajas, the son of the god Visnu.>» All 
adapt the earlier legends to stress the divine .status of the king, and 
his divine appointment to the kingly office. W'ith the exception of 
a few Rajput families who claimerl descent from the fire-god TVgpii,' 
nearly all medieval Indian kings traced their genealogies back to 
Manu, cither through his .son IksvSku or his daughter Ila; de.scen- 
dants of Iksvaku are referred to as of the solar, and those of Ila a.s of 
the lunar line. 

DesfHte the growth of royal pretensions through the centuries the 
claims uf the king did not go unchallenged, and in practice his 
divinity often made little difference to the body politic. Divinity 
was cheap in ancient India. Every brahman wa.s i » a sen.se a god, as 
were ascetics with a reputation for sanctity. I lou^eholders siKinsor- 
ing and finaiK’ing sacrifices were in theory rai.sed to divinity, at least 
for the duration of the ceremony, while even sticks and .siones might 
be alive with inherent godhead. Moreover the gods were fallible 
and capable of sin. If the king was a god on earth he was only otie 
god among many, and so his divinity might not always weigh heavUy 
upon his subjects. The Buddhists and Jainas explicitly denied me 
godhead, and one court poet at lea.st, BSna, who was patronizftd 
by the great Har^a, had the temerity to reject the whole rigmait^e 
of royal divinity as the work of sycophants wlio befuddled the minds 
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of weak and stupid monarchs, but did not fool the strong and the 
wise. ‘7 'I’he king was usually held in great awe and respect, but it 
is doubtful if he was ever treated with quite the same abject servility 
as were, for instance, the more psychopathic Roman or Chinese 
emperors. 

^^Though the ing ^.as an autocrat, not limited by constitutional 
controls, tliere were many practical checks on his sovereignty. The 
Jtgtha^dstra, totalitarian and secular in tendency, maintains that royal 
ordinance can rightly override all other sources of law, but most 
theorists would have disagreed with this statement. The king’s 
function wa.s not conceived in terms of legislation, but of pro- 
tection, and tliis inv()lved the protection not only of his subjects from 
invasion, but also of the order of society, the right way of life for all 
classes and ages {varnai'rama-dhanna, p. 137), as laid down in the 
sacred texts. If he infringed sacred custom too blatantly he incurred 
the hostility of the brahmans, and often of the lower orders also. In 
such a case his fate was pointed out to him in many a cautionary tale, 
the most common of which was that of the legendary Vena. This 
king app' ntly took his divinity too seriously, for he forbade all 
sacrifices except to himself, and confused society by enforcing inter- 
class marriages. I'he di\ ine sages {nh ) remonstrated with him, but 
Vena continued in his esil courses. At last the exasperated sages 
be.set him in a body and slew him with blades of sacred grass (Au/a), 
which miraculously turned to .spears in their hands. This story, re- 
peated in numerous sources, must have been a continual warning to 
the secularly-minded king tempted to flout the Sacred Law. No 
doubt many headstrong kings succeeded in breaking it with impunity, 
but the recognition of the moral justification of revolt against an 
impious king must always have acted as some check on his autocracy. 
More than one great dynasty, such as the Nandas, Mauryas and 
Suhgas, fell as a result of brahmanic intrigue. The Mahabharata 
explicitly sanctions revolt against a king who is oppressive or fails in 
his function of protection, saying that such a ruler is no king at all, 
and should be kilLd like a mad dog.** 

The brahmans . .id the Sacred Law were not the only cliec'ks on the 
king. All textbooks on statecraft rt*commend the king to listen to 
the counsel of his ministers, who are advi.sed to be fearless in debate, 
and more than one king was overthrown through the intrigues of 
his councillors. Another and very im|)ortant check was public 
opinion. The Vedic r.Tja was limited oy popular or semi-popular 
assemblies, and though these disappeared in later times kings were 
invariably advised to keep a finger on the pulse of public feeling, and 
never to offend it too blatantly. The Buddhist Jataka stories 
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people. The swarms of guards, ushers, and other officials wh<5 
surrounded the king’s person must often have demanded bribes, and 
otherwise have obstructed the access of the subject to his sovereign, 
but the best of Indian kings at all times have made the public audience, 
or darbar, an important instrument of government. 

Nearly all the foreign travellers who visited India during our 
period were much impressed by the pomp and luxury of the Indian 
king, and their inipre.ssions are confirmed by native souiTes. The 
king’s splendid palace was controlled by a chamberlain, who had a 
large staff of palace servants of both sexes; the spiritual life of the 
palace was cared for by the court chaplain, or purohita, and many 
lesser brahmaijs; while numerous astrologers, physicians, poets, 
painters, musicians and learnetl men dwelt in the purlieus of the 
palace and enjoyed royal patronage. An imjHirtant figure in early 
days, though he is not referred to in the inscriptions of later time.s, 
was the suta, who combined the functions of royal charioteer, herald 
and bard, and vva.s often the friend and confidant of the king. Another 
member of the royal entourage was the vulusaka, known to us chiefly 
from the Sanskrit plays, who corre.spon<led approximately to the 
court jester of medieval Eurojie. 

Many kings were almo.st constantly on the move, touring their 
kingdoms with enormous trains of troops, tourtiors, wives, concu- 
bines and servants. On .sucli tours business was combinctl with 
pleasure — hunts were arranged and famun.s .shrine.s visited, but al.so 
recalcitrant vassals were rha.stised and local grievances investigated. 
Many in.scriptions on stone and eopiHT. from the <lays cjC»A^oka 
onwards, record the munificence of pious kings to religious founda- 
tions and brahmans while on .yich tours. 

Kings were exfxicted to patronise art, letters and learning. lake 
most men of the upper classes tlu'v were literate, and often de\-ote<l 
much of their leisure to hearing the recitalion.s of their com t poets. 
Some were themselves competent writers, and nunieroits works 
ascribed to royal authors have survivc-d. Samudra (lupta was a 
famous musician, and is depitteti on some of his roins playing the 
harp (fig. xxiv6, p. .‘JHi). 

Despite the injunction.s of the Arlhaiaalm the king often found time 
for other, Ic.ss intellectual, pursuits. Hunting was usually among the 
chief of his plea.sures, and though the doctrine of non-injury discour- 
aged it, a tacit exception was made in the ca.se f>f kings and nob|e.s. 
Kings are often referred to a.s gambling with their courtiers, ind 
.sometimes as indulging in drinking bouts, not only witli tlie court, 
but in the privacy of the harem with the ciuecns and concubines. 
The textbooks reprobate all these amusements, which are reviewed 
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m the Arthaiastra, whose author quaintly quotes the opinions of 
various earlier authorities on their comparative pcrniciousness. 

The harem (antafipura) was in charge of an official {kahcukin), 
usually not a eunuch, as in many otlier ancient civilizations, but an 
elderly man, who is generally depicted in literature as a benevolent 
and fatherly friend both of the king and his ladies. The ladies of the 
harem, whether queens or concubines, seem, from several plays and 
.stories dealing with this aspect of palace life, to have been fairly well 
treated, though both tliey and the king often went in some fear of 
the chief queen (mahifi), whose power in the harem was very great 
and was often wielded rather hai shly over the lesser queens and con- 
cubines. 

Ideally a royal family was of the ksatriya or warrior class, but in 
practice this was often not the case. The Suhgas and Kanvas were 
brahmans, as were several other Indian dynasties; the family of 
Ilarsa is said by Ilsilan Tsang to have been of the vaisya, or mercan- 
tile class ; while the Nandas, and perhaps even the Mauryas, sprang 
from the despised iudras. In practice the aphorism " w'hoever bears 
rule is a ksatriya” was applied, and after a few generations kingly 
families from the lower orders were quietly assimilated in the 
martial class. 

Kingship was normally reher\’ed for the male, though a few' small 
Oris.san ruling families in the Middle Ages seem regularly to have 
permitted a tlaughter to inherit the throne. Didda, the wicked 10th- 
century queen of Ka.shmTr, managed to retain control of the state by 
acting as regent for her sons, and putting them to death one after the 
other before they reached their majorities. The benevolent queen 
of the KakatTyas of Warangal, Rudramina (c. 1259-1288), governed 
by a legal fiction, drafting her state documents in the masculine 
gender. Queens did, however, act as regents during their sons’ 
minorities, as in the case of Didda and Prabhavatl Gupta (p. 65), 
and royal ladies sometimes wielded much power in the state. Thus 
Rajya^ri, widow of Crrahavarman, the last Maukhari king of Kanya- 
kubja, regularly took a .seat of honour beside her brother Har^a, and 
shared in state deliberations. Women in politics were often to be 
found in the medieval kingdoms of the Peninsula; for instance 
AkkadevT, sister of the Calukya king Jayasitnha II { 1015-1042), was 
a provincial governor, and Kun^avai, the elder sister of the great 
Cola Rajaraja I, seems to have played a role similar to that of Rajya^rt. 
Women even sometimes took part in w«. — AkkadevT fought ^ttles 
and superintended sieges, while UmadevT, queen of the Hoysaja king 
VTraballala II (1178-1220), led two campaigns against recalcitrant 
vassals. 
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hands oF those who own land. Most British historians would prefer 
the narrower dehnition, acx:ording to which ancient India never had 
a true Feudal system. Something very like European Feudalism did 
evolve among the Rajputs after the Muslim invasions, but this is 
outside our period. AiKient India had, however, a system of over- 
lord.ship, which was qua.si-feudal, tliough never as fully developed 
as in Europe, and resting on a different basis. 

In the later Vedic jxjriod there were already lesser chiefs tributary 
to the greater. Terras in these texts like adhirSja and samrat, 
often loosely translated “emperor”, seem actually to imply lordship 
over a number of feudatories. Magadhan inq^erialism aimed at a 
centralized realm, though even in Mauryan tiinc.s t'assal chiefs 
existed in the moi'e remote regioirs of the empire. With the fall 
of the Maur3'as the typical large kingdom had a central core t)f 
directly administered territory, and a circle t>f vassal kingdom.s 
subordinate in varying degrees to the emperor, 'fhe vassals them- 
selves had va.ssals of their own in j>etty loial chieftains calling them- 
selves rajas. The Indian .s\stem differed fnmi that of Europe in 
that the relations of o\erlord and va.s.sal wen' not regularly ba.sed on 
contract, whether theoretical or otherwise, and ancient India had 
nothing quite comparable to the European manor. 

When decisively defeated in battle a king might render homage 
to his conqueror and retain his throne. 'I'lius vassals usually Iwame 
so by conquest rather than hv contract, though the Arthasa^tra 
advises a weak king to render voluntarv' homage if neressarv to a 
stronger neighbour. Thi.s state of affairs was supportefT by tlic 
Epics and Smrti literature, which di.scouraged outright con<[ue.st. 
“Lawful conque.st” {dharmhvijaya) did not involve the absorption 
of the ronqucrt*d kingdom, but merely its reduction to \a.ssal status 
Though many later king.s, such a.s Samudra Gupta, ignored the Sacred 
Law and incorporated conquered kingdoms into their empires, 
custom wa.s against such a practice. 

Tlie degrees of control of overlorfl over vassal varied much. 
Ideally the vassal was cxjwted to pay regular tribute to hi.s emperor, 
and to as.sist him with troops and funds in war. He attended the 
overlord's court on teremonial (Kxa.sion,s, and the p.inegyrics of 
powerful medieval kings regularly mention the jewels of many .splen- 
did turbans glittering like the waves of the .sea, a.s the va.ssals bow 
before their lonl. In his charters the vas.sal was ex|x'cted to mention 
the name and title of his overlord before his own. In .some cake.s a 
re.sident representative of the overlord was stationed at the valsal’s 
capital. *1116 vassal’s sons might be educated with the princo.s of liis 
master, and serve as pages, and his daughters might be demanded 
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for the imperial harem. Often a vas.sal king acted a.s a minister of 
his suzerain, or a minister or favourite might be set up as a vassal 
king by his master. Hence in the medieval period the status of 
minister often merged with that of vassal, and tlie provincial 
governor, holding office at the king's pleasure, tended to become a 
feudatory king or chief in his own right. 

The great vassal {mahSsamanta) was always very powerful, and 
had his own administration and army. Among the many threats 
to the security of a king the revolting vassal was one of the most 
dangerous. The history of the Western Deccan offers typical 
examples. Here, from the 6th century onwards, tlie Calukya d}Tiasty 
held sway; a vassal, Dantidurga Ra.strakuta, overthrew it and estal:^ 
lished liis own dyna.sty about V.'t.S, and tlie Calukyas were reduced 
to insignificant vassalage; but .some 200 years later they profited 
by the weakness of the Rfistrakutas to regain the hegemony, which 
they maintained until the end of the 1 2th century, when their vassals, 
the Yadavas, KiikatTyas and Hoysa]as, shared their domains between 
them. 

In fact •*>«' suzerain’s hand weighed very lightly on the more power- 
ful and remoter vassals, and many claims to homage and tribute 
amounted to very little. Samudra Gupta, for Instance, even claimed 
the king of Ceylon, f5ii Megliavan^a, as his vassal; but it is clear from 
a reliable Chinese source that the claim was ba.sed merely on the 
reception of a Sinhale.se mission bearing gifts and requesting per- 
mission to erect a Buddhist monastery at the sacred site of Gaya. 

The les.ser chiefs, on the other hand, had little more power than 
the lords of the manor in medieval Europe, though they claimed the 
proud title of raja. In this connection an interesting story is told 
in an inscription at DudhpanT, in S. Bihar, dating from the 8th 
century a.d. 

Three merchant brothers were returning from the port of Tamralipti to 
their home in AyodhyS, with a caravan of merchandise and provisions, and 
rested for tlie night at a village called Bhramara:^3lmali. Meanwhile the 
local king, Adisiiiiha, pas.sed by on a hunting expedition, with a large train 
of followers, and, as was the custom, demanded food and fodder of the vil- 
lagers. But they were suffering from a temporary shortage, and could 
scarcely meet this demand. So they sent a deputation to the merchants, who 
at their request gave the king provisions from their own .stock The king 
found the companion.ship of the eldest bro’’ '^r, Udayam3na, very agreeable, 
and so he and liis brothers Ix'came members of Adisiinha’s court. One day, 
i^dayamiina revisited the village of Bhramara^Slmali, and the villagers, 
remembering his former kindness, asked him to become their king. King 
Adisimha approved the request, and so the merchant lyayamana became 
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rSjS of BhramaraiSlmalT, while his two brothers were made kings of adjoin- 
ing villages.** 

This little story illustrates another means whereby quasi-feudal 
relations arose. After the Mauryan period it became usual for kings 
to pay their officers and favourites not with cash, but with the right 
to collect revenue from a village or a group of villages. Such a right 
often carried other privileges, and usually made the recipient the ' 
intermediary between king and taxpayer. It greatly encouraged tlie 
tendency towards devolution, instability, and inter-state anarchy. 


OLIGARCHIES A.\D REPUBLICS 

I'hough monaix'hy was usual in ancient India, tribal states also 
existed, which were governed by oligarcliies. The term “republic" 
is often used for these bodies, and thougli it has been criticizeil by 
some authorities, it is quite legitimate if it is remembered that the 
ganas, or tribes, were not governed like the Republic of India by an 
assembly elected by universal suH'rage. The Roman RepuWic was 
not a democracy, but it was a republic nevertheless, and the evidence 
shows that in some of tliese ancient Indian republican communities a 
large number of persons had .some say in the government. 

Vedic literature gives faint indications of .such tribes at a very 
early date (p. S3), and the Riuldhi.st .scriptures recognize the 
existence of many republics, chieHy in the foothills of the Himalayas 
and in N. Bihar. These were mostly tributary to the grearter king- 
doms, but exeivised internal autonomy. One suih people was the 
i^kyas, who dwelt on the borders of modern Nepfd, and to whom 
the Buddha hiin.self belonged. Though in later legend the Buddha’s 
father, Suddhodhana, is depu ted as a mighty king li\ing in great 
ptmip, he was in fact a tribal chief, de|>eiuling on the support 
of a large as.sembly of hou,seholder.s, who gathered regularly to dis- 
cuss tribal politic.s in a meeting hall (in Pali, santhagara). 

The most powerful non-nionarchical state at this time was the Vrj- 
jian confederacy, of which the chief element was the tribe of the Liccha- 
vi.s, and which long re.sisted the great Ajatai^atru. According to a 
rather dubious Buddhist tradition tlie Licchavis had lU) less than 7707 
rajas, a term which must have covered all the heads of families («f the 
tribe who were eligible to take part in the tribal as.sembly. Jjaina 
source.s tell of an inner council of thirty-six tribal chieftains con- 
trolling the affairs of tlie Licchavis, .Mallas and allied trilics in their 
war with Ajataiiatru. The whole confederation had a raj$-in- 
chief, an executive head who, like the raja of the Sakyas, seems 
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to have held office for life and often to have passed on his office to his 
heir. 

It has been reasonably suggested that the organization of the 
Buddhist clergy, which is said to have been laid down by the Buddha 
himself, is modelled on the constitution of one of these republican 
tribes, perhaps the iSakyas. Buddhist monastic affairs were managed 
by a general meeting of the monks, with a regular system of 
‘procedure and standing orders, not very different from that of the 
business meeting of a present-day society. The Buddhist chapter 
differed from the modern committee, however, in that all decisions 
needed the unanimous consent of the assembled monks. Differ- 
ences which could not be settled were referred to a committee of 
elders. 

In the Buddha’s day the free tribes were standing up w ith difficulty 
to the internal pressure of changing social and economic conditions, 
and the external pressure of the rising kingdom'- of Eastern India. 
We ha\'e seen that both the Sakyas and the Vrjjis were conquered 
at about the time of the Buddha's death, the former never to rise again 
(p. 46'^ The Buddha himself, though a friend of kings, seems to 
ha\e had a deep affection for the old republican organization, and 
in a remarkable passage he is said to have warned the Vrjjis shortly 
before his death that their securit}'^ depended on maintaining their 
traditions and holding regular and well attended folk-moots. 

Western India did not feel the force of imperialism as strongly as 
the east, an<l here republican tribes survived for much longer. 
Several such peoples are mentioned in the classical accounts of Alex- 
ander’s invasion, and the Arihasastra devotes a whole chapter to the 
means whereby such tribes may be reduced to vass^'age by an ambi- 
tious king —the main method being to sow dissens'on between the 
leading trilx'smen so that the tribal assembly loses its unanimity and 
the tribe is divided against itself. Such a prcKedurc, according to a 
Buddhist legend, was employed by .\jata.^atru’s wily minister 
Vansakara to weaken the Vrjji.s before iinasion. The ArthaJastra 
probably refers ironically to the martial arrogance and practical 
ineptitude of the republics when it states that the members of seven 
named tribes "make a living by their title of raja 

The AfiihiibhJrata takes full cognisance of tlie existence of republi- 
can tribes in Western India, and their suiwival until the oth century a. d. 
is attested by numerous coins and a few short inscription.N. Perhaps 
the most important western republic was that erf the Yaudheyas in 
Northern Rajasthan, which issued numerous coins, bearing the 
inscription "Victory to the Yaudheya tribe’’; one of their official 
seals has been found, with the proud legend, “Of the Yaudheyas, who 
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posscvss the magic spell of victory"; and one fragmentary Yaudheya 
inscription surxives. ThivS mentions tlic chief of the tribe, whose 
name has unfortunately lieen worn away by the wcatliering of the 
stone; he has the regal title of maharitja, but he is also called mafiS^ 
senapati, or general-in-chief, and he is "placed at the head of the 
Y audhe ya people ” . 

The Mulava tribe may l)e the same as tlie Malloi dewscribed by 
Greek historians as living in Panjtib at the time of Alexander. If so,’ 
the tribe moved south during the centuries, for its coins are found in 
RajasthSn, and it gave its name to MalwS, the region around UjjayinI, 
north of the Kannada. Some brief Srd-century inscriptions at 
Nandsa in Rajasthan refer to the Malava f5rI.soma, who "supported 
the ancestral yoke of government”, and whose position was therefore 
hereditary.27 It i.s probable that the Malavas founded the era later 
known as the Kra of Vikrama, for several early inscriptions refer to 
this as “the Era handed down by the Mfdava tribe". 

Most of these we.steni trilws became tributary to the Guptas after 
Samudra Gupta’s great conquests in the 4th century (p. 6\s). 
After this we hear little more of them, and they probably vanishotl as 
a result of the Huna invasions. We know very little of their 
organization, which may have been hmsely fi*udal, with a large 
number of petty chieftains more or less subonlinate to a single head, 
who held office with their con.sent and could do little without tlieir 
help. In any ca.se nuxlem India ma} take legitimate pride in the 
fact that, though she may n<*t have had demiH-racies in the modem 
sense, government by discussion was by no means unkmlttn in her 
ancient civilization. 


COfNCIILOHS AND OFI'ICIVIS 

"A single wheel cannot turn”, .says the Arthaiastra, rather 
inaccurately, "and .so government is only jxis.sihle with assistance. 
Therefore a king should appoint councillors and listen to their 
advice. ”•* At the head of affairs was a .small IkhIv of elder states- 
men, wiiom the king was advised to choose with the utmo.st care. 
'Tlie size of this privy council {mantri-partfarl) varied, and the 
authorities suggest figures ranging from seven to thirty-seven; we 
have little evidence of its .size in prac tice, hut it seems more oftfn to 
have approached the smaller of these figures than the larger. 

The council was not a cabinet in the modem scn.se, hut an advisory 
body, with few corporate functions, 'Iluis the king is in one place 
advised to lay his most .secret plans before only one member of the 
council, to avoid leakage. The council's purpose wa.s primarily to 
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advise and aid the king, and not to govern ; but it was no mere rubber- 
stamping body, for all authorities stress that councillors should speak 
freely and openly, and that the king should give full consideration to 
their advice. 

In fact the council often exerted great powers. It might transact 
business in the king's absence, and the A^okan inscriptions show 
that it might make minor decisions without consulting him. The 
!§aka satrap Rudradiiman (p. 6‘2) referred the question of rebuilding 
the Ciimar dam to his councillors, who advised against it, so that he 
was forced to undertake the work against their advice, at the expense 
of the privy purse and not of public funds. The Kashmir Chronicle 
gives one case of a privy council deposing the king, and another of 
its vetoing llie king’s nomination of his successor. 

At its meetings the council took the strictest precautions to pre- 
serve secrecy of deliberations, for agents of the king’s enemies at 
home or abroad were constantly in search of infor’nation. The texts 
advise that women, notoriously unreliable, and even talking birds such 
as parrots and m 3 'nah.s, whose \ ocal powers were much overestimated 
in ancient India, should be excluded from the vicinity of the council 
chamber. 

Though the Arthaiastra advises the king to appoint ministers by 
merit alone it would .seem that in later times most of the privy coun- 
cillors, and indeed of the whole t ivil .ser\ ice of the kingdom, enjoyed 
their positions by x irtue of inheritance. Candella inscriptions show 
that a line of five generations of councillors held office during the 
reigns of sexen generations of kings, and there are many similar 
examples. 

Sometimes a minister succeeded in obtaining co<nplete control of 
a kingdom, and the king became a mere puppet. 1 his tendency xvas 
exemplified in later times in the Maratha state, where the descendants 
of $ivajl were completely eclipsed by the Pesh'vas, or hereditary 
ministers, and a similar state of aft'airs has prevailed in Nepal until the 
pre-sent day. In ancient India there were many cases of ministerial 
usurpation and of ministers xvho bei ame de facto rulers luider xx'eak 
kings. The aged Riima Raja of Vijayanagara (p 77), who lost 
the battle of TalikoPn, and thus brought about the end of tlie last great 
empire of Hindu India, was not the legal king, but the hereditary 
minister of the insignificant Sadajiiva, xvho was later murdered by 
Rama Raja's brother. 

The function.^ of the councillors xvere not always sharply defined 
or delimited, and terminology variexl considerablj'. There seems 
usually to have been a chief counsellor, the mantrin par excellence, 
often called "great lounsellor” [niahamanirin). With orthodox 
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This highly organized bureaHcracv was much tied up with "red 
tape". I'lie Arthasastra^'^ .suggests that departments should be 
headed by more than one chief, to prevent excessive peculation, and 
to ensure that no one individual grew too powerful; the text adds 
that officials should be transferred frequently and states that no 
government servant should be allowed to take any decision without 
referoKe to his superior, except in emergency. 

The Arthaiastra envisages the payment of the many officials of tlie* 
state in cash, and gives a lengthy tariff of salaries.®* This is very 
obscure, however, since bare figures are quoted, without .specifying 
the type of coin or the period of payment. The period was probably 
a month, and the coins were pams, but these might be either silver 
or copper. Whatexer tliey were, the list makes it clear that the 
crown sen’ant of ancient India, like the Indian civil serv'ant of modem 
times, enjoyed a standard of life much above that of his less fortunate 
fellows. Tfie chief councillor, the purohita, the heir apparent, tlie 
chief queen, the queen-mother, the king’s preceptor, and the chief 
sacrificial priest of the palace received 48,000 panas monthly, while 
at the lower end of the scale even palace workmen, attendants, and 
bodyguards received sixty. In contrast to these a labourer on tlie 
crown lands received only one and a quarter pana and provisions. 3® 
The last figure is so low that we cannot but believe that the com 
referred to by the Arthasastra wa.s a silver one, otherwise a single 
copper cooking pot would cost more than the labtiurer’s annual wage 
These data apply to the Mauryan CjMX'h, or to the period 
immediately following it. Later it liei’am.* usual for kings to rcwanl 
their officers by grants of the revenue of a village or district, a s\ stem 
not unknown even in earlier times, .ind which, as we ha\e seen, 
helped in the development of the (|uasi-feudal system of n)cdie\al 
India 


LOCAI, ADMINI.STRATIO V 

The ancient Indian kingdom was di\ ided into provinces and these 
into divisions and districts, all with \ery variable terminology. In 
the Maurya and Gupta periods the provincial governor was appointc'ti 
directly by the king, and was u.sually a member of the royal family. 
In later time,s his status was often hereditary and he approximate^ 
to a vas.sal king. VW can see the development of this in a .seriei 
of inscriptions from VVe.stem Bengal, is.sucd by the govemori 
of the Gupta emperors in the 5tli and 6th (cnturics a.d.** Her<f 
we read of three sutx:es.sive generations of governors, of whom 
the first, Cirltadatta, is merely an upanka, a viceroy; with the 
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(iecline of the central administration under Budha Gupta his successors 
call themselves uparika-mahdrdja, and are well on the way to becom- 
ing kings, holding office by birth rather than by appointment. 
Numerous independent dynasties did in fact arise through provincial 
governors growing too strong for their masters. 

District governors were not usually appointed from the centre, but 
by the provincial governors. Like the District Officers of the Indian 
civil Service, they combined judicial and administrative functions. 
At this level, in some parts of India at least, the government was 
assisted by a council, for from the Gupta inscriptions already men- 
tioned we find that the decisions of the district officer were made after 
consultation with a body of leading residents which included the chief 
banker, the chief caravan leader, the chief craftsman, and the chief 
scribe. These members of the council were no doubt heads of guilds 
or caste.s, and probably held office by hereditary right. In the 
Peninsula, especially under the Colas, similar district councils existed, 
and had even wider powers, levying local taxes and exercising 
Judicial functions with the concurrence of the representative of the 
central goA'emment. 

Cities too had their councils. Megasthenes’ description of the 
government of Pataliputra by a committee of thirty members divided 
into six sub-committees is not exactly confirmed elsewhere, and .some 
doubts have been l ast on his at curacy. But some cities issued their 
own coinage, and must theretorehavehadconsiderablelocal autonomy. 
Councils existed in small towns aiul large villages in various parts of 
India, especially the Cola country, where they were very vigorous. 

In general the most im|xjrtant element in city administration 
was the governor {ndgaraka, purapala). His chief responsibilities 
were revenue collection, and the preset vation of law and order by 
means of police, secret agents and troops, which vvci'e stationed in 
the chief towns under a captain [^dandanayaka'), who ntight be the 
governor himself. The watchmen or police were sometimes fiert'e 
and oppressive, and amongst the privileges given to brahman villages 
by benevolent kings immunity from entry by police was one of the 
most valued. 

The system of government envisaged by the Arthasdstra involved 
a careful check on the mov’cmcnts and activities of all the inhabi- 
tants of the city through petty officials called gopa, probably often 
working in a part-time capacity, who were responsible for the 
collection of revenue, and the supervis. \ of fierty households each. 
These men not only kept careful note of the birtlis, deatlis, income 
and expenditure in the families under their charge, but even of the 
visitors they received and of any important developments in the 
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this is certainly a false interpretation. There is no evidence that the* 
rights of the village council ever depended on the delegation of royal 
power. It was independent of the government and continued to 
function, whatever dynasty was ruling the district. Southern kings, 
however, seem im'reasingly to have given it recognition, and hence 
in the C6la empire it played an important part in administration. 

We haN C no record of the composition of the village council in the 
North, where in later times it traditionally consisted of five of tlie 
most respected villagers, including the headman. The Soutlicrn 
councils had constitutions that differed according to Iwal custom. In 
some villages of the ^^'estern Deccan all liouseholders attended the 
village meeting, although tliey may have had chiefs who formed an 
inner council. Klsewhere village.s were governed by committees, 
often chosen by lot. At UttarameiTir, in the (’ola kingdom, a large 
village inhabited by brahmans {agrahara), a miml)cr of inscriptions 
from the lOth century onwards throw much light on Kx-al politics. 
The village was divided into thirty w arils or stH'lions, eacli of which 
had a representative on the council, chosen annually by lot. 'I'lic 
couikH was divided into five .sub-i'oniinittecs, the first three of which 
were responsible for gardens and orchards, tanks and irrigation, ;uk 1 
the settlement of disputes respectively, while the functions of the last 
two are uncertain. Members were unpaid, and could be renioced 
from office for misconduct. The right to sit on the council wa.s 
limited by a property qualification of a house and a small plot of land. 
Membership was confined to men Ix-twecn the ages of thirty-fix e and 
seventy, and those who had serxed for a year were ineligTlile for re- 
appointment for another three years. 

The two latter features 'of the I'ttaramerur constitution arc also 
found in the constitutions of other villages of which records have 
.surx'ived. All seem to have closed their ctnmcils both to youth and 
old age, and in some the minimum age was as high as forty. Most 
had chtrks on the reappointment of retiring nieinlnTs, no doubt to 
avoid corruption and to prevent any individual from growing too 
influential. In one case even close relatives of a retiring memixer 
were debarred from membership for five years, and in another the 
retiring member could not be reappointetl for ten years. 

These Southern councils not only arbitrated disputes and managed 
social affairs outside the juri.sdiction of the government, but were 
responsible for revenue collection, assessing individual contribiitions 
and negotiating the village’s collective as.se.ssment xvith the l|ing‘s 
representative. They had virtual ownership of the village's ^astc 
land, with right of sale, and they were active in irrigation, road-build- 
ing, and other public works. Their transactions, recorded oft the 
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walls of village temples, show a vigorous community life, and are a 
permanent memorial to the best side of early Indian politics. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 

All ancient Indian authorities on statecraft stress the importance 
of a full treasury for successful government, and India had evolved a 
regular system of taxation before the Mauryan period. At all times 
the basic tax was the tax on land, usually call^ bhaga or "share”, 
which was a fixed proportion of the crop. The figure generally given 
in the Smrti literature is one sixth, but Megasthenes gives it as one 
quarter, while the ArthaJastra suggests one quarter or even one third 
for fertile lands ; there is some reason to believe that one quarter was 
the proportion generally levied even in the mild reign of Aioka, 
The tax was usually paid in kind, and the Jatakas refer to the royal 
officers measuring out grain on the threshing floor for conveyance to 
the king's granary ; but in the middle ages, especially in the South, 
many villages had commuted their land tax for a regular axmual cash 
paynien* 

Numerous exemptions and remissions were granted; thus land 
brought new'ly under the plough was not taxed fully for five years, 
while the tax might be wholly or partially remitted in times of bad 
harvest. Remissions might also be given to a village embarking on 
a collective irrigation projc*ct or some other enterprise in the public 
interest. Generally the tax was levied on the gross yield, but some- 
times an allowance was made to cover the requirements for consumpi- 
tion and seed until the next harvest, and some medieval Indian assess- 
ments seem to have been levied on the net yield only. 

Aa-ording to the Sacred I.^w women, children, students, learned 
brahmans and ascetics should not be taxed in any form, and many 
grants of tax-free land were made to brahmans and temples; but 
in practice even religious establishments often paid tax, though at a 
lower rate than the ordinary peasant. At the other extreme, classes 
which society in general disliked often had to pay extra taxes, 
especially in the South ; these included those who followed objection- 
able trades, sucli as leather workers, and followers of heterodox 
faiths, such as Muslims and Ajivikas (p. 294ff). 

As well as the basic land tax several other taxes fell upon the culti- 
vator, such as fixed annual cash paj-men and dues for the use of 
water from a tank or canal owned by the king. Taxes w’ere paid on 
cattle and other livestock, and on all kinds of agricultural and dairy 
produce. Peasants in South India often paid house taxes, and taxes 
were also levied on shops and necessary industrial equipment subh 
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as looms, potters’ wheels and oil presses. Many of these lesser 
taxes were the perquisites of the local council, and were devoted to 
the needs of the village. 

According to the ArthaiSstra merchants travelling from place to 
place paid small road tolls which were collected by an oflicer called 
antapSla, who was responsible for the upkeep of the road and its 
safety. If we are to believe the text these taxes formed a sort of 
insurance, for the antapala wa.s expected to make good any loss 
suffered by the merchants from thieves. It is doubtihl whether this 
system was regularly adopted in later times, when kingdoms were less 
well organized, but something like it must have prevailed in the 
Mauryan period. Tolls were also levied at the city gates on incom- 
ing merchandise, on a varying ad valorem tariff'. The Arthaiastra 
suggests that essential goo^ such as grain, oil, sugar, pots and cheap 
textiles should be taxed at one-twentieth of their value, and other 
goods at rates varying from one fifteenth to one fifth. Various mar- 
ket dues were also levied, but the ten per cent sales tax rtrorded by 
Megasthenes is nowhere mentioned in an Indian source. 

All craftsmen were expected to devote one or two days’ work per 
month to the king, but this tax was probably often commuted to a 
sort of iiKome tax on average daily earnings. There was also 
liability to forced labour (w)//), though this does not seem always 
to have fallen very heavily upon the masses. Ser\ ices in labour and 
gifts of provisions were expectt*d by the king and his officers when 
on tour, and this might put small rural communities into serious 
difficulties (p. 95). Such obligations of forced labour atid ser\ice 
prevailed in some Indian states until very recent times. 

So complex a system of taxation could not be maintained without 
surveying and iK'coiintaiKy. The Jataka stories refer to Iwal officers 
as "holders of the [^.surveyor’s]] cord” [rajjugShaka) , and the officer.s 
called in the Aiokan inscriptions rajjuka may have been the same; 
Megasthenes records tliat the land was thoroughly surveyed. Land 
was only transferred to a new owner after reference to the local land 
records, and this fact, with the name of tlie recxird keepers who had 
certified its transferability, was often noted in the copjper-plate title 
deeds. Hie better organized kingdoms evidently kept fhlLand up-to- 
date records of land ownership corresponding to the E)nglish Dome.s- 
day Book. Unfortunately they were written on perishable materials, 
and all have long since vanish^. 

Taxation was burdfmsome, e.specially in time.s of bad harvest or 
under rapacious kings. There are numerous references in Jataka 
stories to the harsh exactions of local officers, and to peasants emi- 
grating en masse from their villages to escape crushing taxation. In 
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later South Indian inscriptions we read of something like the rent- 
strikes of later times, and of a whole village council being imprisoned 
for failure to pay tax. One inscription records an appeal to the Cola 
emperor Rajaraja I, in protest against the looting of a village in 
punishment of tax default; in this case the king upheld the action of 
his local officers. A defaulting taxpayer was liable to eviction, 
though he miglit be given a year’s grace or more in case of real need. 

The textbooks on statecraft invariably stress the danger of unduly 
heavy taxation. Nobody can hold honey in his mouth without tast- 
ing some of it, and it is to be expected that local officers will claim 
more tax than their due, but really extortionate collectors are a great 
danger to the king’s safety. Certain admirable general principles 
are laid down in our sources — taxation should never act as a check 
on trade and industry; the king should tax as a bee sucks honey, 
without hurting the flower; taxes should be fixed so as always to 
allow a profit to the taxpayer; articles of commfixre should not be 
taxed more than once; increases in taxation should not be imposed 
without due warning. No doubt the better monarchs tried to main- 
tain thc.c ] ihiiiples in their fiscal policy. 

Taxation was theoretically justified as a return for the protection 
granted by the king. In the story of the primeval king, Manu 
(p. 8fi), it is said that when Brahma first appointed him he 
demurred, fearing tliat lie would be re«pon.sible for the sins of the 
people; but the people were so direly in need of government that 
they promi.sed that their sins would be ujion their own heads, and 
undertook to give Manu a share of their crops and herds if he would 
protect them. The Buddhist story of the first king (p. 82) records 
a similar promise as part of the contract. Generally it is stated that 
the king is only entitled to tax his people if he protect.^ them, and that 
he obtains in addition a share of the religious merit acquired by them, 
e.specially by his brahman subjects; if he fails in his duty he has no 
moral right to receive tax, and reaps a share of all the demerit 
aaTuing to his subjects. 

On the other ham! more than one source speaks of the king as the 
owner of all tlie land and water in his kingdom; the corollary of this 
propositiw would be that the tax on crops and the other products of 
the eartli was a sort ot rent in return for tenancy. That this idea, 
as well as the doctrine of taxation in return for protection, underlay 
ancient Indian practice, is evident from ♦^he fact that the king had the 
right to evict defaulting peasants, that he claimed the reversion of 
the property of those dying without heirs, that he sometimes de- 
manded a fee comparable to the medieval European heriot before a 
holding was transferred to the heirs of a dead householder, and that 
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he was tiie owner of treasure trove. Manu speaks of the king as 
ultimate lord (adhipati) of the land,^^ and therefore entitled to his 
share of treasure and minerals. BhattasvSmin, the medieval com- 
mentator on the ArthaiSstra, declares bluntly that the king is lord 
of land and water, but that otlier things are the property of individual 
householders. 38 His statement is borne out by several other sources, 
and by the record of Megasthenes. More than one legend tells of 
kings giving away or trj'ing to give away their kingdoms, as though 
they were personal property. 

A few sources, however, reject the idea of the king's ultimate 
ownership of the land. Thus in a Jataka story a king tells his 
mistress that he cannot give her his kingdom, for lie is not its owner. 
When a legendary king, Viivakarinan Bhauvana, gave land to the 
priests, the goddess of earth ^ose up in person and rebuked him, say- 
ing that he had no right to give her away. A medieval coininentator, 
probably basing his statement on this old story, says that kings can- 
not give away land, because it is owned in common.*® The 16th- 
century jurist Nllakan^a states that land is the property of its owner, 
and kings have only the right to tax it; he adds that a gift of land 
does not imply a gift of the soil itself, but only of the right to make 
use of it.*® 

The attempts of some scholars to prove that the idea of the royal 
ownership of land never existed in ancient India .seems to have 
sprung from the implicit presupposition, perhaps derived from the 
laissez-faire .social philosophy of Herlwrt Spencer, that jdiere was 
something primitive and shameful in such a conception. It is note- 
worthy that those authorities who denied royal ownership most 
forcibly were also those who overstressed the deinticratic element in 
the ancient Indian way of life. Such patriotic scholars as Dr. K. V. 
Jajaswal, writing when India's independence had not been achieved, 
did much to give lier people faith in themselves, and therefore may 
have .served a practical purpose. Now, with a free India, there can 
be no excuse for attempting to force the interpretation of texts wlio.sc’ 
meaning is perfectly obviou.s, in order to try to prove that the king 
laid no claim to ownership of tlie land and water of his domains. On 
this question, as on many others, ancient Indian opinion difFefed,*' 
but our sources show that the majority of thinkers on the .subjcit 
favoured the doctrine of royal ownership. 

Whatever the theoiyt# wc may assume that in practice the ^oyal 
ownership weighed lightly on the pt*asant who paid his taxes Iregu- 
larly; but the Arthaiistra suggests that not only tax defaulieri hm 
also peasants who failed to cultivate their lK)lding.s efficiently sftouUl 
be evicted, though we have no evidence that this was regularly 4one. 
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The system which we have outlined was followed with many varia- 
tions in normal times throughout pre-Muslim India; but in emer- 
gencies whips might be changed for scorpions. According to the 
theorists a king in serious financial straits was justified in adopting 
the most drastic and oppressive measures, rather than lose his 
throne. He might raise taxes indefinitely, levy forced loans and 
benevolences from wealthy people, resume grants and immunities 
promised in perpetuity, confiscate the hoarded wealth of goldsmitlis 
and even rob religious establishments, especially those of heterodox 
sects. There is good evidence from the Kashmir chronicle and else- 
where that kings did sometimes go to these extreme lengths. In 
fairness, however, it must be pointed out that the theorists give as 
justifiable motives for such extortion not only danger from external 
and internal enemies, but the hunger of the poor through famine, 
flood or plague. 

We know much about the income of the Indian Ving, but compara- 
tively little about his expenditure. Much of the income of the state 
was stored, and the wealth of even small kingdoms is attested by 
foreign . cllers and by the records of the booty obtained by Muslim 
invaders. The late textbook on polity ascribed to l§ukra states that 
the total annual income of an emperor might amount to 500 m. 
karsas, by which term the author probably means silver coins of 
about the weight of the modem rupee, but with much greater pur- 
chasing power. Of this considerable income Sukra advises the king 
to reserve one sixth in his treasury. '*2 According to accepted theory 
a well-stocked treasury was the king’s chief source of strength, and 
no kingdom could function properly without it. The effect of this 
doctrine was certainly bad. The great reserves ol" precious metals 
and jewels, never touched except in direst emergency were economi- 
cally useless, and the treasury of a king was inevitably the target of the 
greed of his neighbours. The royal treasures, the existence of 
which was reported by early Muslim travellers, were important 
factors in encouraging the invasions which ultimately destroyed 
Hindu India. 

After storing one sixth of his income in his treasury the king was 
advised by ^kra to allot one half to what is nowadays called defence 
— a euphemism which many Indian kings would have scorned. This 
proportion of expenditure on military needs probably does not com- 
pare unfavourably with that of many modem states. One twelfth of 
the revenue was for the king's personal use, and one twelfth for 
charity, chiefly no doubt to religious causes. A further twelfth was 
devoted to the payment of civil servants, and the last twelfth to 
prakrtaya^. This term is very ambiguous in many contexts, since it 
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may mean either ministers or subjects. In the former case it would 
overlap somewhat with the previous head of expenditure, and it 
may be that $ukra intended it to apply to works of public value, such 
as the building of roads, canals and tanks, which were certainly 
undertaken by many Indian kings, and which would not otherwise 
be covered by any head in tlie list. 

LEGAL LITERATURE 

With the passage of time the sacrificial instructions of tlie Br3h- 
maiias became obscure, and a new group of texts was composed to 
elucidate them. Tliese were Srauta Sutras: the term sutra literally 
mean.s ‘’thread", but was used with the secondary meaning of a manual 
of instruction in the form of brief aphorisms; tlic whole title may be 
translated " Matuial.s Explaining the Scriptures ". A little later 
Grhya Sutras were composed on dtnnestic religious ceremonies, and 
finally manuals of human conduct, the Dharma Sutras. A set of 
three sutras, one on each of these topics, and attributt'd to tlH.- same 
legendary sage, was calltnl a Kalpa Sutra. I'he Dharma Sutras are 
our earliest sources for Hindu law, the most im|M)rtant being those 
attributed to Ciautama, Rauditayana, Vasistha and Apastamba. 'I’liey 
were probably mainly comjx)sed l>etween the O’th and the ‘ind 
centuries ».c., but in .some respects they h>ok back to earlier times, 
while they contain later interpolations. The first three .seem to haw 
been written in a more we.sterly part of India than the early Ruddhi.st 
scriptures, with which they are approximately contemporary, and 
the Apastamba may have been compt>.sed in the Northern Deex'an. 

I^ater, from the early centuries of the C'hristian era onwards, the 
prose sutras, including several now lost to u.s, were expanded ami 
renuxlelled in verse form. Tlte.se are the Dharma Sastras {" Instruc- 
tions in the Sacred Law"). The latter term is sometime.s u.sed for 
the Dharma Sutra.s also, but most nuHlem authorities re.serx’t* it for 
the longer versified texts of later da_\ .s. 'I’here are numerous Dharma 
Astras, tlte earliest of which is that of Manu, pn)bably composed in 
its final form in the 2nd or 3rd century a.o. Other important 
Dharma Sastras after Manu are those <jf YajAaxafiiya, 

Niirada, which date from the Gupta period and the Mkklle and 
there are numerous others of less importaiKe, or pre.served in a frag- 
mentary form. Manu is still largely concerned with human ctfiduct 
generally, but the works of his successors approach more ainl jinore 
• losely to purely legal textbooks. ] 

The SQtras and Astras taken togetlier are known as ^mrti 
("remembered ”), as distinct from the earlier Vedic literature, which 
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is Sruti ("heard”), and which was believed to have been directly 
revealed to its authors, and therefore of greater sanctity than the later 
texts. Thus the Manana Dharma ^dstra, or lawbook of Manu, is 
often known as the Manu-Smrti. The Epics and Puranas were also 
looked on as Smrti, and contain much legal lore. In fact hundreds of 
verses in Manu are also to be found in the Mahdbharata, and were 
probably not plagiarized, but inherited from a common source. 

Many medieval jurists wrote lengthy commentaries on the Smrti 
literature. Of these the most important was Vijnane^vara, who 
wrote at the court of the great Calukya emperor, Vikramaditya VI 
(c. 1075-1127). His MUaksard, a commentary on the lawbook of 
S^ajfiavalkya, played a very important part in forming the civil law 
of modern India. Other important jurists of the middle ages were 
Hemadri (c. l30o), and jlmutavahana { 15th century), whose treatise 
on inheritance (Dayabhaga), part of a great compilation called 
Dharmaratna, has also influenced the law of modem India. 

It cannot be too strongly stressed that the whole Smrti literature is 
the w ork of brahmans, who wrote from their own point of view. The 
ArVuuddia, written from a more secular angle, differs from the 
Smrtis in many particulars. It is certain that the advice of the Smrtis 
was not regularly followed in many ancient kingdoms, though it 
became increasingly authoritative with time. The statements of the 
Smrtis must as far as pos.sible be cheiked by comparison with the 
ArthaiSstra and b\' passing references to law and custom in general 
literature, ins' riptions, and the writings of foreign travellers. 

THE basis of law 

Though we know very little about the legal sy^tem of the Rg 
Vedic period it is clear that the idea of a divine cosmic order already 
existed. lita, the regularity of the universal process, was perhaps 
the forerunner of the later concept of Dharma. The latter word, 
etymologically akin to the English word “form”, is untranslatable, 
and had many meanings. In the A^okan inscriptions and some other 
Buddhist sources it seems to have the broad general meaning of 
"ri|ili^ou.sneso”; but in legal literature it may perhaps be defin^ as 
the duimely ordained norm of good conduct, varying according to 
cla.ss and caste. In this context we translate it as the "Sacred Law”. 

As well as Dharma there are, aa'ot 'ing to the textbooks, other 
bases of law; contract, custom and royal ordinance. The earlier 
religious lawbooks give little attention to these, but their importance 
increases with time. It was recognized that, owing to the decadence 
of the age, Dharma was not now known in its fullness and purity and 
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therefore supplementary sources of law were needed. Generally 
Dharnia was thought to override all other bases of law, but the Artha- 
iSstra and one other lawbook^* maintain that the royal ordinance 
overrides the others, a doctrine which we must ascribe to the 
totalitarianism of the Mauryas, and which few jurists would have 
supported. 

The king’s duty of protection was chiefly the protection of Dharma, 
aiKl as protector of Dharma he was Dharma im;amate. From Aioka ' 
onwards kings sometimes assumed the title DharmarJja, which was 
also one of the names of Yama, the god of death and the departed. 
Both Yama and the king maintained the Sacred Law by punisiiing 
evil-doers and rewarding the righteous. 

Another concept, much 1ft evidence in some .source.s, wa.s that of 
Danda. The primary meaning of this word is " a stick ”, from which 
its secondary meanings may be easily inferred. In \'arying contexts 
it may be translated as “military force”, “coercion”, “punishment”, 
"a fine", or simply "justice". Human nature was evil and corrupt. 
In the benighted age in which most ancient Indian writers on law’ and 
morals believed themselves to be living mankind could only Ik* di.scij)- 
lined to observe the Sacred l^w by fear of punishment. In the stern 
words of Manu: 

" If tile king did not inflict punishment 
untiringly on evil-doers 
tlie stronger would roast tlie weaker, 
like fish upon a sjut. . . . 

“TImj wliole world is tuntrolled hy punishment, 
for a guiltless man i.s hard to find . . . 

"Wlicre dark and red-eyed Puni.shnient 
walks the land, destroying sinners, 
the people are not haras-sod, 
if he who inflicts it is discerning.”** 

The king'.s respt)n.sibility for maintaining Dharma by means of 
Oanda was not taken lightly. Impartial admini.stration of justice 
brought him the .same spiritual reward a.s Vedic sacrifices. Kings 
failing in their duty suflered in Hell. Even delay in justice was 
visited with dire paialtie|, for a legendary king called Nrga wak re- 
born as a lizard, because he kept two litigants waiting in a diimute 
over a cow. Some sources declared that it was incumbent uf^n a 
king to restore the full value of stolen articles to the plaintifiT, if the 
thief could not be brought to justice. Moreover, the king Was 
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believed to incur tlie demerit of criminals not brought to book, and 
to suffer in the next life accordingly, while from the secular point of 
view the king who perverted justice or was negligent in its administra- 
tion was in danger of losing his throne. 


CRIME 

Megasthenes speaks of the Indians as remarkably law-abiding, 
and states that crime was very rare; similar evidence is given by 
Fa-hsien and by medieval Arab travellers, tJiough HsUan Tsang 
gives a somewhat less favourable picture. The impressions of 
foreign travellers are not wholly confirmed by Indian sources, how- 
ever, and a profound sense of the insecurity of life and property under- 
lies much of the legal literature. 

In the earlier part of the period with wliich we fleal, a process was 
going on in some ways comparable to that which ts now taking place 
in parts of Africa. Uncivilized or semi-civilized tribes were breaking 
up under the pressure of Aryan Culture; even as early as Mauryan 
limes .iinge:. were often overpopulated; many poor folk from the 
country and the hills drifted to the towms, as they are doing at the 
present day, and found life even more difficult than in their old sur- 
roundings. Some of these unfortunate and uprooted people pro- 
vided the submerged tenth of habitual criminals which seems to have 
existed in all ancient Indian cities. In order to suppress crime the 
Arthadastra ad\ ises the imposition of a stringent curfew from about 
two and a half hours after sunset to the same time before dawn. 
Later sources speak of castes of professional thieves who had devel- 
oped stealing to a fine art, and who made use of wiitten manuals on 
their profession. 

Crime was equally rampant in the countryside, where the existence 
of large robber bands is attested from the time of the Buddha on- 
wards. HsUan Tsang gives the earliest account of hereditary bandits 
who robbed their victims and murdered them as a religious duty, like 
the later thugs. Trading caravans were heavily guai'ded, but were 
nevertheless frequently plundered by highwaymen. Thus ancient 
India was faced with a very serious crime problem, though the evi- 
dence of most of the foreign travellers suggests that the best ancient 
Indian kings managed to cope with it. Crime was suppressed 
through the local officers and garrison commanders, who had large 
staffs of police and soldiers, as well as secret agents who served as 
detectives. Watchmen kept guard through the night in city and 
village, and in some medieval kingdoms special officers {du^aSdko!- 
sSdhanika) were deputed to track down and apprehend bandits. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

In the small kingdoms to which the early Dharma SQtras refer the 
king might be the sole source of justice and indeed his own execu- 
tioner, striking down condemned thieves with his mace; but in 
general the administration of justice was delegated, the king’s court 
being reserved for appeals and serious crime against the state. In 
medieval kingdoms, the couiK'illor railed Pracjvivaka, the king’s chief 
legal adviser, seems to have been responsible for justice and might 
also himself act as a judge. 

The composition of the courts varied with time and place, but the 
evidence indicates that ancient India preferreii a beiwh of magistrates 
to a single judge. A Jataka itory tells of a bench of five magistrates, 
all of whom, incidentally, are corrupt, while the Artkaiastra advises 
that a court with a beiKh of three magistrates be set up for every 
ten villages, w'ith higher courts in di.stricts and provinces. Mami 
suggests a bench consisting of the Pradvivaka and three lesser jiulges, 
while the drama called "The Little Clay Cart’’ (p. 44 1) contains a 
scene in a court of justice, presided o\er by a chief judge, here called 
adhikaranika, a w’ealthy merchant and a representative of 

the caste of scribes I’he title given to the chief jiulge is 

derived from adhikarana, "a goveniment office”, and suggests tliat 
he was an official who combined judicial and administrative functions ; 
the two other magistrates were evidently leading citizens, who served 
on the bench as do our justices of the peace. 

Though judicial corruption is often referred to, the .standards .set 
forjudges and magistrate.s were very high; tltey were to be learned, 
religious, devoid of anger, and as impartial as humanly pt).ssible. 
To prevent bribery it is suggested that no private interviews should 
be allowed betw'ecn judgc.s and litigants until cases are settled. 'Hie 
Arthasdstra advises that the honesty of judges .should be periodically 
tCxSted by agents provocateurs, wliilc the f'ifnu Srnrti pre.scrib<‘s 
banishment and forfeiture of all property for a judge found guilty of 
corruption or injustice — the mo.st .severe penalty a brahman could 
incur under the Sacred Law. ' 

False witness wa.s generally looketl on with great abhorrence, apd, 
besides various temporal penalties, incurretl a hundred unhappy 
rcbirtlw in the afterworld. In .seriou.s criminal cases evidence might 
be accepted from all sources, but in civil law only certain witnes^K's 
were qualified; generally women, learned brahmans, government 
servants, minors, debtors, persons with criminal records, and pers^is 
suffering from physical defects could not be called on to give evidence, 
while the evidence of low-castc people was not valid against person.s 
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of higher caste. Several tests, some very sound psychologically, are 
laid down to assess the veracity of witnesses. 

Where the accused was open to grave suspicion not amounting to 
certainty he might be tortured to elicit confession. The tortures 
enumerated for this purpose are not all of the most extreme type, 
and include various forms of whipping. Brahmans, children, the 
aged, the sick, lunatics and pregnant women were theoretically 
exempt from torture, while only light torture was prescribed for 
women. 

Another means of ascertaining guilt was the ordeal, which could 
be used in both civil and criminal cases, and in certain forms is still 
sometimes resorted to in India to settle disputes out of court. Ordeal 
is but little mentioned in early texts, but seems to have grown more 
popular in later times. The Smrti writers apparently distrusted 
ordeals, and generally limited their application to cases in which there 
was no concrete evidence on either side Scvc al ordeals are men- 
tioned, however, including ordeals by fire and immersion similar to 
those known in medieval Europe, and possibly having a common 
Indo-E.i ■ 'pean origin in tlie remote past. Specially interesting is 
the ordeal of the ploughshare, in which the accused man had to touch 
a red-hot iron ploughshare with his tongue; if it was not burned he 
was deemed innocent — ^psychologically a fairly sound test of his own 
confidence in the result, since if he had a guilty conscience his salivary 
glands would not function properly, and his tongue would be burnt. 

Megasthenes remarked that the Indian was not inclined to liti- 
gation, and he may have been correct, though the same could not be 
said of India of more recent times. In any case, though there were 
many brahmans learned in law they never constituted a class of pro- 
fessional pleaders, and those who did not serve on rlie bench presum- 
ably used their knowledge to settle cases out of court. There is 
evidence, how'ever, that by the end of our period a class of lawyers, 
in the modern sense, was begiiming to develop, for some late text- 
books allow litigants to employ proxies, who are to be rewarded 
with a share of the money involved, while one source grants to any 
learned brahman the right to give his views on a case from the body 
of the court,^. 


PUNISHMENT 

The penalties imposed for crimina. offences developed from two 
very ancient customs, the wergeld and the religious penance imposed 
for ritual offences. The influence of both can be clearly traced in the 
system of punishment followed in later times. 
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The early Sdtras laid down fines for the punishment of murder — 
1,000 cows for killing a kfatriya, 100 for a vai^ya, and 10 for a ^Qdra or 
a woman of any class ; the killing of a brShman could not be expiated by 
a fine. The cattle were handed to the king, who passed them on to the 
relatives of the slain man, a bull being added as the king's perquisite. 
Later sources lose sight of the true nature of the fines as means of buy- 
ing off the vengeance of the family of the dead man, and lay down that 
the cattle are expiatory gifts, to be given to the brahmans. But tlie 
wergeld left its mark on the legal system in the form of the fine.s, wltidi, 
with or without other punishment, are a special feature of ancient 
Indian justice. Fines ranging from a small copper coin to tlie confisca- 
tion of all property were levied, and could atone for all but the most 
serious crime. They were an appreciable source of income to the 
state, and many m^ieval charters, giving revenue rights over a 
village or district, specifically include tlie right to receive the fines 
levied at the local court. A condemned jxTson who could not pay his 
fine was reduced to bondage until it was paid by his labour. 

The Smfti writers rarely mention imprisonment, but all other 
sources show that it was common. Asoka was proud of the many 
gaol-deliveries which he had ordered in the course ofhi.s reign ; accord- 
ii^ to a latei/tradition he is said to have maintained in his unreformed 
eaiiy years a pristm in wliich the must fiendi.Hh tortures were inflicted, 
and from which no prisoner came out alive.*® Hsiian Tsang mentions 
itn]Mrisomna]t as the usual form of punishment under Harsa. Forced 
labour in the state mine.s and elsewhere is mentioned as a punishment 
in the Arthadistra, and no doubt amounted to imprisonment of an'ery 
severe tvpe. Mutilation and torture were common penalties for 
many crimes, and numerous fonns are described by legal writers. 
Such punishments were often looked on rather as penances, and the 
idea of religious penance wa.v never completely absent from the 
thought of the pious authors of tlie Smrti.s, in considering the punish- 
ment of crime. It was generally believed that by imdergoing punish- 
ment in this life the criminal escaped the evil consequences of his 
crime in the next. 

The death penalty is laid down in many forms and for many crjjHies. 
Unlike the early Sutras tlie ArthaiSstra prescribes it for murder, even 
as a result of a duel or quarrel, if the injured man dies within .seven 
days. Hanging is the penalty for spreading false rumours, hou.se- 
breaking, and stealing the king’s elephant.^ and horses. Tho.se who 
plot against the king, force fentry into the king’s haiem, aid his- 
enemies, create disaffection in the army, murder father, mother,; 
s<Hi, brother or an a.<(cetic, or commit .seriou.s arson, are to be humt 
alive. Beheading is the penalty laid down by the ArtkadSstra for 
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wilful murder or stealing a herd of cattle. The man who deliberately 
breaks a dam is to be drowned in the same dam. Women murdering 
their husbands or children, killing others by poison, or committing 
arson are to be torn apart by oxen. Civilians stealing military su|>- 
plies are to be shot to death with arrows. These are some of the 
many forms of execution suggested by the Arthaiastra. This text is 
comparatively lenient towards sexual crime, but Manu also prescribes 
'death in various unpleasant forms for most types of adultery and 
sexual assault. Even the benevolent Aioka, for all his distaste 
for the taking of life, did not abolish the death penalty (p. 55), 
The usual form of execution, little mentioned in the textbooks on 
law, but often referred to in general literature, was impalement. 

Nevertheless it is evident that some opinion definitely opposed the 
death penalty, and the question is c onsidered from both sides in a re- 
markable passage in the Mahabharatti Here the argument against 
capital punishment and heavy penalties in general is not based, as 
might be expected, on the doctrine of non-violence, which in no way 
forbade either capital punishment or \%ar, but rests wholly on humani- 
tarian von >ideiations. In most cases mutilation, long imprisonment 
and execution result in untold suffering for many innocent people, 
esjiecially for the wife and family of the criminal. The argument is 
quickly refuted — in this dark age the innocent must suffer with the 
guilty, in order that society may be projected, anairhy avoided, and 
men enabled to pursue the Sacred Law in peace. 

Humanitarian ideas, probably encouraged by Buddhism, wereeffec- 
ti\e in Gupta times in moderating the fierce punishment of earlier 
da}s. Fa-hsien records that the death penalty was not imposed 
in Northern India, but most crime punished by fines, and only 
serious revolt by the amputation of one hand. The C'ltinese traveller 
may hac e exaggerated, but his testimony at least suggests that execu- 
tions were rare. Hsuan Tsang 200 years later, reported that prison- 
ers were not executed under Har^a, but were left to rot in dun- 
geons. In later times there is good evidence that capital punishment 
was inff icted, and criminals often became the \ ictims of human sacri- 
fic«ji4iut in the medieval period we read of sentences which, even by 
modem standards, seem surprisingly mild. Thus a Cola inscription 
records the gift of 96 sheep to endow a perpetual lamp in a temple, 
the donor being a man who had stabbed an army officer to death; this 
was apparently the only penalty he suffered. Other South Indian in- 
stance* can be found of murderers being let off with comparatively 
small penances of this nature. It would seem that here the blood feud 
had by no means disappeared, and if a murderer could appease tlie 
enmity of his victim's family the court would let him off lightly. 
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The ancient Indian secret service has incurred much criticism, some 
of which is not wliolly fair. Probably no government at any time has 
been able to function without secret agents of some sort, if only 
honest detectives for the suppression of crime, and c\'ery ancient 
civilization had its spies, though perhaps not so thoroughly organized 
as in the system of the Artha^Sstra. I'he ancient Indian sj)y system 
was not quite CA)mparable to the secret |x>litical police f>f some imxlern 
states, since its function was by no means confined to the suppression 
of criticism and sedition, and it was looked on not as a mere macchia- 
vellian instrument for maintaining jniwer, but as an integral part of 
the state machinery. 

C'ertainly one of the spy’s chief duties was protcctitig the king’s 
power. He sought out sedition, whether in the brothel or in tlie 
palace of the iTOwn-prince. He ser\ed as agent provocateur, to test 
the loyalty of high ministers, generals, and judges. In the territory 
of enemies, whether potential or actual, he not only obtained informa- 
tion on the strength and plans of the ent'iny King, hut encouragoil 
sedition, and plotie<l the as.sa.ssinalion of the enemy King and hi.s 
ministers. He also acted as a defeiti\e for the .siip])resNion of crime. 
For this purp«)se he fre<]Uonted tatenis, brothel.N aiul gambling dens 
in disgtiise, li.stene«I to the con\ersati(>n of men in their lup.s, and 
carefully watched tho.se who .seemetl alniormally allluent. 

But he had aKo other duties of a nioie jiositive character. He was 
an important means of keeping a fingei on the pulse of public opinion 
In the story of Rama (p. HJf) it is a spy who informs the king that his 
subjects su.spect Slta's cha.stity. The .secret .ser\i(e, in fac't, kept the 
king in touch with his people. It, was al.so a mean-s of maintaining 
the king’s popularity. One of the spy’s dutie.s w.i.s to spread .storie.s 
fasourable to the king, to praise him in public, and to argue w ith tho.se 
who criticized the administration. There is no reason to believe that 
mild criticism of the king or his administration was normally punished. 
The amient Indian set ret service might no doubt, in the hands of an 
unjust king, lx; a very evil thing, but under a just .'ulministratitm it 
had positive ami useful functions, anti was not a mere iastrunicnt of 
rcpre.s.sion. 


lUNDC Mil I r ARISM 

The rule t>f law in ftersonal, family and class relation.s was a 
fundamental element of amdent Intlian thought, but in the .sphere of 
inteniatitmal afiairs there wa.s nt> real com ept inn t if its possibility. 
A few enlightened people recognized the evil efferf.s of the warfare 
which alllictt’d the Indian 8ub-c<»itinent during most of its history, but 
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their message was generally unheard. A^oka was perhaps the only 
ancient Indian king wlio finally broke with the tradition of aggres- 
sion, though his spirit can perhaps be heard in certain passages 
in Buddhist texts, and many ordinary people must Iiave echoed his 
sentiments. Nevertheless, positive condemnations of war are rare 
in Indian literature. 

In one story the Buddha himself is depicted as intervening in a 
ti'ibal war between the Sakyas and their neighbours the Koliyas, and 
persuading the contestants to come to terms. In the beautiful 
Dhammapada, an early collection t^f Buddhist verse, we read : 

Victory breeds iiatred, 

for the conquered sleep in sorrow ; 
above victory or defeat 

the calm man dwells in peace.** 

Buddhism was specially popular with the mercantile classes, who stood 
to lose much from constant warfare, and the passing and rare references 
to the ev'l . ^ var in Buddhist texts may in part represent the mild 
protest of the vai^yas against the continual campaigning which inter- 
fered with their trading ventures. In any case war was generally 
accepted as a normal activity of the state, even by Buddhist kings. 
The doctrine of non-violence, which in medieval India had become 
very influential, and had made most of the re.spectable classes 
vegetarian, was never at this time taken to forbid war or capital 
punishment. It was only in modern times that Mahatma Gandhi 
reinterpreted it in this sense. 

The intense militarism of ancient India did not lead to the building 
of a permanent cmjjire over the whole sub-continent. In this respect 
the early history of India contrasts strikingly with that of China, 
where, from the 3rd century b.c., a single empire was the rule, and 
division the exception. In India the Mauryas succeeded in creating 
a unified empire for a century, and in the heyday of the Guptas much 
of North India was under one hand, but with these exceptions numer- 
ous factors prevented the unification of the recognized cultural unit 
of Bharatavarsa, which so many ambitious monarchs desired. 

One of these factors was the mere size of the land, but the Chinese 
emperors conciuered equal difficulties. Another reason for the failure 
of Indian empire builders was that, for all the wise counsel of the 
ArthaiSstra, no king of India was able lO develop a bureaucracy 
capable of functioning without a strong guiding hand; in China the 
examination system and the ethics of Confucius ensured that those 
in charge of affairs would usually be men of character and intellect. 
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of humanitarian imperialism. The victor must do everything in his 
power to conciliate the conquered people; if their economy has 
suffered badly from the war, taxes must be remitted ; ministers of the 
defeated king must be won round, and law and order restored as 
quickly as possible; when in the conquered country the king should 
wear local dress and follow Iwal customs. Evidently, from the point 
of view of the Arthasastra, the main motive of war is gain and the 
building up of a great empire. 

The more orthodox texts, however, take a difiTerent point of view. 
Here the major motive of war is glory, not gain. War is nor merely 
a means to an end, hut part of the warrior’s dharma, and good for its 
own .sake. As soon as a king has established him.self on the throne he 
should, as a matter of course, attack his neighbours. Rules of fair 
fighting are laid down, which are not heard of in tlie Arthasastra, 
For the later sources, such as Manu, a battle was ideally a gigantic 
tournament witli many rules: a warrior fighting from a chariot might 
not strike one on foot ; an enernv in flight, wounded or asking quar- 
ter might not be slain; the lives of enemy .soldiers who had lost their 
weapons were to be resjxH ted; p<ii,soned weajvins were nt)t to be 
used. Homage and nt>t annexation was the rightful fruit of victory. 

'Fhese rules were not always kej)t. The heroes of the Mahahhd- 
rata infringe them matiy times, even at the Iwhest of their mentor 
Kr^na, and the infringements are explaineil and pardoned by rec ourse 
to casuistical arguments of expediency and necessity. 'I'he rules of 
war could only l>e maintained .strictly by a king certain of victory or 
certain of defeat. Where chances were narrow the claims of self- 
preserv’ation inevitably made thenuselves felt. But the chivalrous 
rules of warfare, probably ba.sed on very old tradition, and codified 
in their present form among the martial peoples of Western India in 
post-Maurvan times, must have had .some efftrt in mitigating the 
harshness of war for combatant and non-combatant alike. It is 
doubtful if any other ancient civilization set .such humane ideals of 
warfare. 

Together with the.se rule.s, the later texts introduce the conception 
of military honour, which is not found in the realistic. Arthafistra, 
except in the form of propaganda to maintain the morale of the troops. 
Flight i.s the deepest of shames; the .soldier slain in flight iiKurs the 
guilt of his lord, and suffers proportionately in the after-life, but the 
soldier .slam while fighting to the last passes .straight to heaven. 
Such idcab culminated in tlic jauhar, the final hohnaust which was 
the fate of many a medieval Rajput king, with his family and body- 
guard, the women and < hildren bunting alive in the inner chan^rs 
of the fort while the men fought to the last on the battlements. 
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The live dog was no longer thought to be better than the dead lion, 
in so far as the spirit of the Epics permeated Hindu life. But the 
Arlhaiastra was not wholly forgotten, and not every king of medieval 
India was willing to sacrifice hini.self and his family when defeat 
stared him in the face. As well as kings who resisted the Muslim in- 
vaders to the last there were many who tried to buy tliem off, and 
who retained diminished kingdoms under the suzerainty of the hated 
•Mleccha. 

In this political climate it is not surprising tliat inter-state relations 
were of the most macchiavcllian character. The basic concept which 
governed the relations of one king with another was the doctrine of 
the “circles” {rnandala), which, like many other concepts, was 
pedantically elaborated by tlie theorists on statecraft. The king 
on whose territor)' the circle is centred is known as "he who 
desires conquest” (vijigisu). The king whose territory adjoins 
that of the would-be concjiieror is “the enemy” (an) — “when he is 
in trouble he must be attacked, when he has little or no help he may 
be uprooted, otherwise he must be harassed and weakened ”.®3 Be- 
yond tl.e 1 neniy lies “the friend” (mitra) the natural ally of the con- 
ejueror. So far the system of circles is simple and obvious, but the 
theorists enlarged it further. Beyond the friend is “the enemy’s 
friend” (arimitra), and beyond him “the friend’s friend” {mitra- 
mitra). The opjwsite frontier of the conqueror's kingdom provides 
a further series of potential foes and allies, the “heelseizer” {parsni- 
graka), who is an ally of the conqueror’s enemy and is liable to attack 
him in the rear, the “defender” or rearward friend (akranda), the 
heelseizer’s ally {pdrsnigrahasdra) , and the rearward friend’s friend 
{dkrandiisdra) . 'I'he main purport of this enumeration is clear — a 
king's neighbour is his natural enemy, while the king beyond his 
neighbour is his natural ally. The working of this principle can 
be seen throughout the history of Hindu India in the temporary 
alliances of two kingdoms to accomplish the encirclement and 
destruction of the kingdoms between them. 

In such conditions diplomatic relations were not thoroughly organ- 
ized, and there is no evidence of a system of permanent ambassadors. 
Relations between one court and another were maintained by envoys 
{data), who resided at the court to which they were sent only while 
transacting the business in hand. As in most civilizations, the person 
of the envoy was inviolable, and a king t ying an envoy was thought 
to be reborn in hell with all his councillors. 

Megasthenes states that peasants w'ould till their fields peacefully, 
even when a battle was raging nearby, but this is probably too opti- 
mistic a generalization. Devastation of the crops to weaken* the 
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enemy was quite legitimate according to the textbooks, and, although 
there was a strong feeling that the lives of non-combatants should be 
respected, this rule was not always kept. In any case, except in 
favoured times and localities the peasant could never feel wholly safe 
from raiders, and, though the wholesale sacking of cities was not 
common m ancient India, the townsman could rarely feel altogether 
secure against the looting and exactions of enemy occupation. Con- 
ditions in Hindu India were not unlike those in medieval Kurojje, 
where there was a broad and recognized cultural unity accompanied 
by inter-state anarchy resulting in jwrpotual warfare. In Europe, 
howev'er, the well-organized and centralized Roman C’hurc'h often 
acted as a pacifying element in the situation; in India Hinduism, 
which had no all-embracing super-national organization, rather 
encouraged inter-state anarchy by incorporating many martial 
traditions into the Sacreil Law . 


MI1.it AH Y ORGASIZ AVION AND T E C II N I Q C E 

'Fhe ancient Indian army contained more than one type of soldier, 
and troops are .sometimes classified into six categories: hereditary 
troops, forming the backlxine til the army; mercenaries: troops pro- 
vided by corporations {sreni); tr(M>ps supplied by .sulK>rdinate allies; 
deserters from the enemy ; and w ild triU'sinen, u.sed for guerilla fight- 
ing in hill and jungle. Of this list the third category is obscure, but 
it perhaps refers to the prisate armies, maintained by merchant guilds 
for the protet'tion of their caravans and trading posts, which might be 
loaned to the king. In medieval Ceylon the corjKiraiion of Malabar 
merchants called Manigram’a (p. -22.1), like the Honourable Company 
in 18th century India, became an imjxrrtant and often a decisive factor 
in the island's politics through its private army. 'I'he ficrie mer- 
cenaries of Keraja (Malabar) and Kam.lta (.My.sore) found ready 
emplojment in the armies of many Indian and Sinhalese kings through- 
out the Middle Ages. 

Of the four great < lasses the k.satriya wa.s the warrior par excel- 
lence, and no doubt mo.st of the hereditary troop.s c<»n.sidercd thein- 
selve.s to belong to this cla.s.s, but all cla.sses took part in war. 
Brahmans holding high military rank are mentioned in the Epics and 
in many medieval itrscriptions, and their participation in war ic ex- 
pres-sly permitted in some texts. 'Flic lower orders fought Jtlso, 
usually a.s auxiliaries or subordinates, but the late textbook on ptolity 
a.scribed to ^ukra lays down that the highest military po.sts, ev<n to 
that of general, may be filled by ^Qdras or outcastes.** 

In the early Vcdic period all free men were no doubt liable to 
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military service by tribal custom, but, with the strengthening of caste 
ideas, the liability vanished in most parts of India. There is no evi- 
dence of general conscription in any major Indian kingdom from the 
Mauryas onwards, though the Arthaidstra mentions villages which pro- 
vided troops in lieu of taxes, and such villages of warriors existed in 
the quasi-feudal Middle Ages; the martial character of the tribes of 
y _W I-dia, Rajasthan, and parts of the Western Deccan, seems to 
‘have altered little from the earliest times, despite numerous invasions 
and changes of overlord, and survives to the present day; among such 
people most able-bodied men took part in war. 

The traditional divisions of the Indian army were four: elephants, 
cavalry, chariots, and infantry; some sources add other categories, 
such as navy, spies, pioneers, and commissariat, to bring the total up 
to six or eight. Of the.se elements the most important, from the point 
t)f view of contemporary theory, was the first. 

Elephants trained for war are first mentioned in the Buddhist 
scriptures, where it is said that king Bimbisara of Magadha owned a 
large and efficient elcjihant corps. Tliey were trained with great 
care and attention, and, man hing in the van of the army, acted rather 
like tanks in modern warfare, breaking up the enemy's ranks and 
smashing palisades, gates, and other defences (p. 4.57f); a line of 
elephants might also act as a li\ ing bridge for crossing shallow rivers 
and streams. Filephants were often pr(>tected by leather armour, and 
their tu.sks tipped with metal .spikes. The Chinese traveller Sung 
Yiin, who vi.sited the kingdom of the Hunas in the early 6th century, 
speaks of fighting elephants with swords fastened to their trunks, 
with which they wrouglit great carnage, but there is no confirmation 
of this practice in other sources. As well as the malMUt the elephant 
usually carried two or three soldiers, armed with bo .vs, javelins and 
long spears, and advanced w ith a small detachment of footmen to de- 
fend it from attack. 

The great reliance placet! on elephants by Indian tacticians was, 
from the practical point of view, unfortunate. Though fighting 
elephants might at first strike great terror in an invading army un- 
used to them, they were by no means invincible. Just as the Romans 
found means of defeating the elephants of Pyrrhus and Hannibal, so 
Greeks, Turks, and other invaders soon lost their fear of the Indian 
fighting elephant. Even the liest trained elephant was demoralized 
comparatively easily, e.specially by fire, nd when overcome by panic 
would infect its fellows, until a whole squadron of elephants, trumpet- 
ing in terror, would turn from the battle, throw the riders, and trample 
the troops of its own side. The pathetic Indian faith in the elephants' 
fighting qualities was inherited by the Muslim conquerors, who, ^fter 
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R few generations in India, became almost as reliant on elepliants as 
the Hi^us, and suffered at die hands of armies without elephants in 
just the same way. 

Cavalry, though important, was not up to the standard of that of 
many other early peoples, and the weakness of their cavalry was an 
important factor in the defeat of Indian armies attacked by invaders 
from the Nortlv-West; the decisive victory of Alexander over Porus in 
326 B.c. and that of Muhammad of Ghor over Prthviraja in a.d. 1199 
were both largely due to superior, more mobile, cavalry. Mounted 
archers were a special danger to Indian armies. 

The chariot as a vehicle of w'ar disappeared soon after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. In the Vedic period it was the 
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major fighting arm, and it retained this importaiK'e in the Kpic 
stories. The Artkaidstra and other evidence .shows that in Mauryan 
times it was still widely used in war, and early sculj)ture depicts a 
few fighting chariots; but by Gupta times the chariot was little more 
than a means of transport. The light two-horsed cliariot of the 
Vedic period, carrying only a driver and a warrior, de\ eloped into a 
larger and more cumbrous vehicle. Four-horsed chariots are n|en- 
tioned by classical sources, and are depicted at Sanchl and elscwhi^re, 
with horses yoked abreast, and canning four men. 

There are several referciK-es to ships being u.sed for military jtur- 
poses, but little evidence that Indian kings had a real conception of the 
value of sea-power, or naval warfare. Ship.s were chiefly used for 
conveying troops, usually along tlie great Indian rivers; but tlie 
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Calukya king Hulake^in II employed a navy to besiege Puri, not far 
from the modem Bombay (p. 51 1, n), and the two great Cola kings, 
Rajaraja I and Rajendra I (p. 75), developed a positive maritime 
policy and evidently had a regular navy. The Sinhalese conqueror 
Parakrama Bahu I (p. 75) is said to have invaded Burma by sea. 
Ships of war were used to put down the many pirates who infested the 
Indian Ocean, and Arab writers of the Middle Ages show that the 
petty chiefs of the West Coast themselves organized pirate fleets; 
but, with the exception of the Colas, it is doubtful if any Indian king 
possessed a navy in the modem sen.se. 

The infantry, though little mentioned in the texts, must at all 
limes have been the real backbone of the army. An 41ite corps, a sort 
of Pretorian Guard, existed in most kingdoms. In the medieval 
Soutli tliis royal guard was pledged to defend the king’s person to the 
death, and its loyalty was confirmed by a ceremonial meal eaten with 
the king on his accession. The privilege of eating with the king con- 
ferred on the guardsmen a sort of nobility, and they are mentioned by 
Marco Polo as "Companions of Honour". 

'I’he At ihiiiSstrd envisages a corps of physicians to care for the 
wounded, ready in the rear with drugs, bandages, and other equip- 
ment. The existence of such a corps, and of a staff of horse and ele- 
phant dix'tors attached to the army, is confirmed by other sources. 
The same text mentions the employment of women to cook for the 
troops in the rear of the battle. 

According to most theorists the basic unit of the Indian army was 
the patti, a sort of mixed platoon consisting of one elephant, one 
chariot, three horses, and five foot-soldiers. Three of these consti- 
tuted a senamukha, three senamukhas a gulma, and so on up to the 
"complete army” [aksauhini), of 21,870 pattis. The exaggerated 
precision of this list is another example of the pedantry which beset 
most ancient Indian writing on practical matters, and there is no good 
evidence that the army was regularly divided in this way, with all 
arms intermixed. Other sources speak of commands rising in units 
of ten, and the ArtheUastra mentions a unit consisting of 45 chariots, 
4.5 elephants, 225 horses, and <>75 footmen ; five of these detachments 
formed a full battle array [samavyiiha) , resembling the Roman legion 
in size. The Arthaiastra allows wide variation in these numbers 
according to the availability of resouires and the requirements of the 
situation. 

The Indian army was usually a very large one. Classical accounts 
state that the forces of the last Nanda king consisted of 20,000 
cavalry, 2,000 chariots, 200,000 footmen, and a number of elephants 
variously given as 3,000, 4,000, or 6,000. Plutarch records that 
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Fortificatiwi was an important braiKh of military science, but 
nearly all the fortresses of pre-Muslim India have been so developed 
and adapted in later times that they no longer give a true picture of 
ancient Indian military architecture. An important exception is the 
long wall of rough-hewn stone protecting the site of the ancient 
Rajagrha, the capital of Bimbisara of Magadha, which probably dates 
back to the Buddha’s day. Another example is Siiupalgarh in 
Orissa, where a small .section of the city wall dating from pre-Gupta 
times, has rei'ently been excavated. It was a workmanlike brick wall, 
set on an earthwork and probably surrounded by a moat. 

The ideal durga, or fortified city, as described in the Arthaiastra, 
was circled by three very w ide moats, within w Inch was an eartliwork, 
covered with spiny shrubs, and surmounted by a wall thirty-six feet 
high, with numerous square towers and roofed balconies for archers. 
With this may be compared Megasthenes’ de.scription of the defences 
of PStaliputra, which is said to have had a mighty wiwden wall, with 



Fig. xj. — A Siege (from a relief at San^lil, (. licgiiining of Christian era) 

570 towers and 64 gates. The Arthaiastra advises against the use ot 
wood for fortifications, owing to its liability to fire and rot, but aith- 
seology bears out Megasthenes, for the remains ol sornc of the gigantic 
timbers of the wall of Mauryan Fataliputra have been excavated near 
the modem PatnI. The defences of 6i.4upalgarh were certainly 
smaller and less elaborate (pi. Xla). 

The most important surviving pre-Muslim fortress is Devagiri 
(modem DaulatabSd), the capital of the Yadava king.sot the Northern 
Deccan until its capture by the troop.s of Ala’-ud-din Khaljl m isia. 
The outer fortifications have mo.stly fieen replaced and developed by 
later Muslim rulers, but the citadel, on an almost inaccessible hill, 
(pi. Ilf), still contains the rorridons lut by the Hindu kings tlirough 
the solid rock, which were virtually the only means of reai lung the 
summit, and are a memorial to the engineering skill of medieval India. 

In sieges the attackers relied mainly on close inve.stnient and the 
reduction of their enemy by starvation and thirst, but capture by 
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•■«torni was not unheard of, and mining was regularly employed. The 
word for a mine or underground tunnel was swaAga, borrowed 
from the Cireek word ovpiy^, which had the same secondary 
meaning; from this we may infer that the Indians learned something 
of siegecraft from the Greco-Bactrian kings. 

The Indian army was slow and ponderous. The ArthaJSstra de- 
clares that a good army can march two yojanas a day, while a bad 
army only inarch one. The yojana, like the medieval English league, 
is an uncertain measure of distance, varying from four to ten miles ; 
but internal evidence shows that the author of the Arthaiastra had in 
mind a yojana of about five miles. Thus a march of ten miles per day 
was the most that could be expected even of a well-organized and 
efficient army. This is not surprising, when we read of its complex 
and cumbrous organization. 

The army dwelt in an enormou.s camp which w-'s, in fact, a tem- 
porary city, with royal quartens, quarters for the king’s harem, and 
fur camp followers, merchants and prostitutes. The king and his 
chief offic *■ ^ook man}' members of their families with them on cam- 
paign, including a representative selection of their wives and con- 
cubines, and probably the lower ranks did likewise. The Rastrakuta 
king Amoghavar.sa 1 (HI 7-877) was aitiially born in camp, while his 
father Govinda III was (ampaigning in the Vindhyas. This large 
body of noiw'oinbatants not wholly subject to army discipline must 
have appreciably sloweil the pace of the army and impaired its 
efficiency. One theorist disapproved of women in the camp,®* but 
it seems that his ad\ ice was rarely if ever followed. 

The Arthastlstra envisaged strict discipline in the camp; it was to 
be thoroughly guarded and policed, and exit and entry were to be 
contrcdled by a rigorous system of passes. In fact it was probably less 
well organized than this source suggests, especially in later times, 
when the secret of detailed organization, which the Mauryas pos- 
sessed and the Arthasilstra reflects, was largely lost. Bana’s vivid 
description of Har.sa’s army striking camp (p. 448f) does not suggest 
a very efficient quartermaster’s department. 

The Arthaiasira gives much advice on the preliminaries of battle, 
but unfortunately says little on the actual conduct of the fighting, for 
which we must turn to the exaggerated accounts of the Epics and 
other sources. 

Battle was a great religious rite, the hig..est sacrifice of the warrior, 
and as such was not entered without proper preliminaries. Hie day 
and time of giving battle were cho.sen with great care by astrologers, 
whenever this was possible, and purificatory rites were performed on 
its eve. Before battle the troops were harangued by brahmans, aOid 
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the Indian mind that its terminology was even used for the classifica- 
tion of precious commodities such as pearls, and useful materials like 
timber. Theoretically all Aryans belonged to one of the four classes, 
with the exception of children, ascetics and widov\s, who were out- 
side the system. 

Varna came to the Dravidian South comparatively late, for the 
earliest Tamil literature shows a stniety divitled into tribal groups 
with little sense of the prc'cedcncc of one o\ er the other. Succeeding 
centuries saw the gradual liardening of class, until South Indian 
brahmans became even stricter in their ritual observances and the un- 
touchables even more debasetl than in the North. 

A sharp distim'tion wa.s made between the three higher clas.scs and 
the sudra. The former were twice-boni once at their natural 

birth and again at their initiation, when they were invested with the 
sacred thread and received into Aryan scK'iety* (p. 16’ if). 'I'he sudra 
had no initiation, and was often not lcM)ked on as Aryan at all. The 
fourfold division was in theory functional. Manu* lays dov\n that the 
duty of the brahman is to study and teach, to sacrifice, and to gi\c and 
receive gifts; the k.satriya must protect the people, sacrifice, and 
study; the vaiiya also sacrifices and studies, but his chief function is 
to breed cattle, to till the earth, to pursue trade an<l to lend money; 
the sudra’s duty is only to .scr\e the three higher classes —and “ it is 
better", Manu add.s elsevshere,- "to do one's own duty badly than 
anotlier's well”. This epigram, elatx>rated .so beautifully in the 
Bfuigavad G//J, wa.s the leading theme of nUDSt Indian .s(>cuJ thought; 
for each man there was a place in stx'iety and a function to fidfil, with 
its own duties and rights. . 

This was the ideal, but though in the Middle Ages it wa.s perhaps 
approached, it has never been wholly reached. The jireccpts of the 
texts which lay down the laws for the conduct of the four tlas.ses were 
rarely fully carried out in practice, and were often blatantly infringed, 
'fhe texts, which we have already discu.s.sed (p. 1 l"2f), were written 
by brahmaps and frtmi the braiunapic point of view, and represent 
conditions as the brahmaps would have liked them to lx*. Thus it Is 
not .surprising that they claim the utmost honour for the priestly class 
and exalt it above measure. 

The brahmag was a great divinity in human form.^ His .spiritual 
power was such that he could instantly destroy the king and his army, 
if they attempted to iitfringe his rights. In lav/ he claimed' great 
privtlege.s (p. lio), and in every resiHxt he demanded precddcnco, 
honour and worship. K\en tlie Buddhist .striptures, though t&cy do 

• In later texts the term “twke-bom” ww often reserved for hrfiimtaQS, but strictly 
It applies to kfaUiyas and vaiiyas also if (hey have been initiated. 
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DOt admit the more extravagant brahmanical claims and regularly 
exalt the k^atriya over the brahman, recognize his greatness, if he is 
pious and sincere. 

These Buddhi.st sources show us two types of brahman. There 
were learned brahmans, performing all the rites of the Aryan and re- 
ceiving great respect; but there were also village brahmans, who 
made much of their living by fortune-telling and sorcery, and who 
were less honoured. Kor all the rigidity of the class system the 
brahmans soon lost their racial purity, and it has even been suggested 
that, as Aryan culture expanded, schools of aboriginal sorcerers and 
medicine men managed to obtain a footing in the brahmanic order, 
just as aboriginal chiefs were certainly assimilated to the warrior 
class. Thus, it may well be, the proto-Hinduism of the Harappa 
culture was assimilated to the Ar^’an faith. 

Of professional priests there were various types and classes — in the 
earliest times we read of the semi-legendary rps, or seers, who com- 
posed the Vedic hymns, while the sacrificial ritual demanded a num- 
ber of prier^s specialized duties — invokers (hotr), cantors 

[udgatr), and priests to perform the manual operations of the cere- 
mony {adhvaryu). The term brahmana meant originally “one po.s- 
sessed of brahman”, a mysterious magical force of the type widely 
known to mddern anthropologists by the Poly-nesian word mana. It 
was first applied to the specially trained priest who .superintended the 
whole sacrifice, and was ready to counteract with his magic spells any 
evil influence caused by minor errors of ritual. By the end of the 
Hg Vedic period the term was used for all members of the priestly 
class. 

There were other divisions within the order. The bi ahmans of the 
later Vedic jieriod were divided into exogamous septs (gotra), a 
system which was copied in part by other classes anu has survived to 
the present day (p. I53fF). I^ter the brahman class formed many 
caste.s, linked together by endogamy and common practices. A 
further division was the ^dihd or branch, based on the recension of the 
Vedic texts accepted as authoritative by the family in question. 

Often the brahman lived under the patronage of a king or chief, 
and was provided for by grants of tax-free land, farmed by peasants, 
who would pay their taxes to the brahman instead of to the king; but 
there were akso land-owning brShmans, w ho cultivated large states 
by hired labour or serfs. The religious brahman might have a 
high post at court, and the purohita’s* importance in the state has 

* This term was extended to mean a family priest, wlto pcrfomied tlje many rites and 
ceremonies of Hinduism for a family or group of families, and has survived in this seftse 
to the present day. 
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already been noted (p. lOO). Other brahmans might earn a com'# 
petence as teachers of the Veda, and of other branches of learning. 

At all times many brahmans led truly religious lives. KalidSsa’s 
Sakuntala gives a charming picture of a settlement of such pious 
brahmans, living simply but not too austerely in huts in the forest, 
where even the wild deer were unafraid of the gentle hermits, and the 
woodland was forever perfumed with the fragrance of their sacred 
fires. Such brahman colonies were supfK>rted by the gifts of kings 
and chiefs and of the peasants of the neighbt^urhood. Other brah- 
mans became solitary ascetics, while in the Middle Ages brahman 
monastic orders were founded, rather on the Buddhist model. 

But the varied religious activity of ancient India did not provide a 
livelilKK)d for more than a few of the brahmans. 'I'he Smrti literature 
contains special sections on "duty when in distre.ss” {Spad-dharma) , 
which carefully define what a man may legitimately flo when he can- 
not earn a living by the profession normally followed by his class, and 
by the.se provisions brahmans might pursue all mamier of trades and 
professions. Many were employed in important gosernment posts, 
and .several royal families were of brahman origin. CJenerallv 
the lawbooks di.sapprove of brahmans engaging in agriculture, 
because it inflUts injury on animals and insects, but this rule was 
often ignored. brahman is forbidden to trade in certain com- 
moditie.s — among them cattle and other animals, slaves, weapons, 
and spirituous liquor — and his lending money at interest is also dis- 
approved of, though Manu* allows him to lend at low interest to 
“wicked |H*ople", by whom he probably means tho.se wliff do not 
maintain Aryan rites. But though he kept these rules rigidly, a 
brahman would find many trades and professions open to him. 

Opinions differed as to whether a brahman engage<l in a secidar 
professitm was worthy of the re.sj)ect a«‘corded to the practising mem- 
ber of his class, and no clear ruling is laid down. .Manu, the most 
authoritative of the Smrtis, is uncertain on this jx)int, and in different 
parts of the text diametrically opposed views are given.® As far as 
can be gathered from general literature the special rights of the 
brahman were usually only granted to those who lived by sacrifice 
and teaching. Carudatta, the poor brahman hero of the play "The 
Little Clay Cart" (p. 120), receives .sf'urvv treatment at the hand-s of 
the court, probably becau.se he is a brahman by birth only, and not by 
profession. 

For all hi.s prestige, the brahman was often tl»e Imtt of satire. 
Even in the Feda^ the croaking of frogs at the beginning of*.the 
rainy season i.s compared to the monotonous reciting of the pridsts, 
though here no .sarcasm may be intendinJ. But there can be no oiher 
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explanation of a remarkable passage in the early Chindogya Upani- 
§adp which describes a vision of the sage Vaka Dalbhya, wherein dogs 
move round in a circle, each holding the tail of the preceding dog in 
its mouth, “just as the priests do when about to sing praises”; and 
then, repeating the very sacred syllable Om, they sing: "Om! let us 
eat! Om! let us drink! Om! may the gods Varuna, Prajapati and 
Savitr bring us food!” Another early reference to the gluttony of 
brahmans occurs in the Aitareya Hrdhmana,* in an interesting passage 
which describes the other three classes from tlie point of view of the 
warrior; here tlie brahman is “a receiver of gifts, a drinker of soma, 
an eater of food, to be expelled at will”. The vidusaka, the fool of 
Sanskrit drama (p. 90 ), an amiable but gluttonous figure of fun, is 
invariably a brahman. 

There are, howe\cr, few frontal attacks on brahmanical preten- 
sitms, even in tlie literature of the Buddhists, who came nearest to an 
anti-brahmanical point of view; but one brief Buddhi.st tract, the 
"Diamond Needle” ( Vajrasuci), a.scribed to Asvaghosa, of the 1st or 
‘ind century a.d., attacks the claims of the priesthood, and indirectly 
the who'c I'av'. system, with vigorous dialectical skill. The claims 
of the brahman were, in fact, often ignored, and not wholly un- 
challenged. 

The second class was the ruling one, whose members were in the 
Vetlii’ period called rajanya, and later kmtriya. The theoretical duty 
of the ksatriya was "protection”, which included fighting in war and 
governing in peace (p. 88f). In early times he often claimed pre- 
cedence over the brahman; this claim is implicit in the Aitareya 
Brahmana passage which we ha\ c quoted, the inclusion of which in a 
bnlhmanical .scripture is hard to account for. According to Buddhist 
tradition, in times when the brahmans are the highest class Buddhas 
are born in that class, while when k.satriyas are the highest they are 
Ixini as ksatriyas. The historical Buddha was a ksatriya, and his 
folUiwers evidently had few doubts about class priorities. Where the 
names of the four classes are mentioned together in the Pali scriptures 
that of the k.satriya usually comes first. 

A strong king was always a check on brahmanic pretensions, just 
as the brahmans were a check on the pretensions of the king. Tradi- 
tion speaks of many anti-brahmanical kings who came to e\ il ends, 
and the legend of Para^urama, who destroy d the whole k§atriya class 
for its impiety (p. . 80 . 8 ), must contain a recollection of fierce strife 
between the two classes in pre-Buddhist times. After the Mauryan 
period the brahman’s theoretical position was establi.shed throughout 
most of India, but the k.satriya was in fact still often his equal or superior. 
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ITie martial class of aiKieiit India* from great emperors to petty 
chiefs* was recruited from all races and ranks* and all the invaders of 
India down to the coming of the Muslims were given a place in the 
social order in this way. Manu® describes the warlike peoples on the 
fringes of Aryan civilization, including the Greeks (Tavana), the 
Scyths (>Saia), and the Parthians {Pahlaxta), as ksatriyas who had 
fallen from grace through tlieir neglect of the Sacred I^w* but who 
could be received once more into the Aryan fold by adopting the 
orthodox way of life and performing appropriate penitential sacri- 
fices. This provision might be applied to almost any conquering 
people, and the Rajputs, in later times the ksatriyas par excelkftcey 
were no doubt largely descended from such invaders. 

The ksatriyas claimed and received certain privileges. They con- 
tinued old customs not in keeping with orthodoxy, with such per- 
sistence that the brahmanic lawgivers were forced to give them legal 
status. Thus marriage by capture w as permitted to the ksatriya, as were 
the clandestine liaison and the svayamvara, at which a girl chose her 
husband from among the assembled suitors (p. 169 ), Like the 
brahmans, they did not always live by fulfilling their ideal function. 
The rules of apad^dharma applied to them also, and there are many 
records of men of vNarrior stexk Ixjcoming merchants and craftsmen. 

In Vedic times the x^aifya, or mercantile class, though entitled to 
the services of the priesthood and to the sacred thread of initiation, 
was but a }X)or third to the brahmans and kssatriyas. In the Aitarfya 
Brdhmam passage to which we have referred the vai^ya is^Jescribed 
as ‘"paying tribute to another* to be lived on by another, to be op- 
pressed at will". Other passages in early brahmanic literature show 
him as a wretched and down-trodden cultivator or |>etty merchant, 
who is of no interest to his betters except as a source of profit. 

According to Manu*® the special duty of the vai^ya was keeping 
cattle, which were made over to his charge at the creation of the 
world. The class evidently originated in the ordinary peasant tribes- 
man of the Rg Peda^ but long before the lawbook ascril)ed to Manu 
was composed it had many other activities. The sudras, the humble.st 
of the four classes* had by now taken to agriculture, and Manu admits 
many other legitimate vaiiya occupations be.sidcs cattle rearing and 
farming. The ideal vai^ya has expert knowledge of jewels, metals, 
doth, threads* spices, perfumes, and all manner of mcrchandise^he 
is, in fact, the ancient Indian business-man. 

Though the BrShmana literature gives the vaiiya few rights ^d 
humble status* the Buddhist and Jaina scripture.H* a few centuries litter 
in date and of more easterly provenance, show that he was not always 
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oppressed in practice. They mention many wealthy merchants living 
in great luxury, and powerfully organized in guilds. Here the ideal 
vai^ya is not the humble taxpaying cattle-breeder, but the asitikotivi- 
bhava, the man possessing eight million Wealthy vai^yas were 
respei'ted by kings and enjoyed their favour and confidence. It was 
they, rather than the k$atriyas, who chiefly favoured the rising un- 
orthodox religions of Buddhism and Jainism. They formed by this 
time, at least in the regions of Magadha and Kosala, a true bour- 
geoisie, no doubt small in number, but very important. Numerous 
inscriptions from ^unga times onwards record the great donations of 
vai^ya merchants and skilled craftsmen to religious causes, especially 
to Buddhism, and show that they were prosperous and influential. 

If the vaiiya, according to the Aitareya Brahmam, was to be 
oppressed at will, the lot of the ^iidra was even more unfortunate. He 
was *' the servant of another, to be expelled at will, to be slain at will ” 
— but the latter phrase may be interpreted “to be beaten at will”, 
and the import of the whole passage seems to be satirical. 

^udras were not “twice-bom”. P'or them there was no initiation 
into full Af^an status, and they were not regularly considered 
Aryans, though the ArthaJastra in its chapters on slavery specifi- 
cally mentions them as such. The ^udra was in fact a second-class 
citizen, on the fringes of Aryan society. The word sudra is of doubt- 
ful etymology, and otxurs only once in the Rg Veda ; it was perhaps 
originally the name of a non-Aryan tribe, which became subordinate 
to the conqueroi s, and the origin of the sudra class may be accounted 
for in this way, though it certainly included other elements. As the 
rigidity of brahmanic observances increased, groups which refused 
to accept orthodox custom, or clung to old practices vMth were no 
longer resjiectable, fell to the rank of iudras. There are today castes 
which themselves claim to be ksatriyas, but which ar** branded by the 
brahmans as sudras because they adhere to customs which have long 
become objectionable, such as meat eating or the remarriage of 
widows. Persons bom illegitimately, even t^hen of pure high-class 
blood, were officially counted as iudras.*^ 

Sudras were of two kinds, “pure” or “not-excluded” {aniravasita) 
and “excluded ” {niraimita). The latter were quite outside the pale 
of Hindu society, and were virtually indistinguishable from the great 
body of people later known as untouchables. The distinction was 
made on the basis of the customs of the iudra group in question, 
and the profession followed by its members. According to the 
brShma^ical textbooks the chief duty of the pure iudra was to 
wait on the other three classes. He was to eat the remnants of his 
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master’vS food, wear his rast-off clothing, and use his old funiiturei 
Even when he had tlie opjwrtunity of Ijeconiing wealthy he might not 
do so, “for a iOdra who makes money is distressing to the bralv< 
mans “.‘5 He had few rights, and little value was set on his life in 
law. A brahman killing a ^udra performed the same penance as for 
killing a cat or dog.i^ The ^udra was not allow'ed to hear or repeat 
the Vedas. A land where iudras were numerous would suffer great 
misery. 

Thus the textbooks give small hope of happiness to the wretched 
^udra, who could do little but ser\'e his betters in unplea.sant and 
servile tasks, and whose only hope was rebirth in a higher stK-ial class; 
but there is good evidence that iudras did not always live the liumble 
and wretched life laid down for them in the Sacred Law. Tliere is 
mention of ^udras engaged in manufacture and commerce, and by 
Mauryan times many sQdras were free jwasants.*® The ^Qdra had a 
place of sorts in the Hindu fold, and was encouraged to imitate the 
cu.stonis of the higher classes. Though he might not hear the Vedas, 
the Epics and Puranas were open to him, and he had a part in the 
devotional religion which became more and more popular from post- 
Mauryan times onwards, and ultimately eclipsed the older cults; in 
the Bhagavad Gita the lord Krsna himself promi.ses full salvation to 
tho.se ^udras who turn to him.*® From the ptiint of view of most 
medieval .sects, class and caste were affairs of the body rather than of 
the spirit, and verses expressing the fundamental eciuality of all men 
are to be found in Oravidian devotional literature and in vernacular 
religious literature of later times. Thet>retically Buddhism and jain- 
ism made no class distinctions in religious affairs. A.s we TTa\e seen, 
iudra kings were not unknown, and many sfidras, despite the in- 
jiuKtions of tile lawbooks, must have lx*en prosperou.s. 


CNTOUCH ABI.es 

Below the sudras were the early representatives of the j>eople who 
were later called untouchables, outcastes, deprcs.sed <jas.ses, or 
sclieduled castes. Buddhi.st literature and the early Dharma Sutras 
s1k>w that several centuries before Christ there already existed groups 
of people who, though serving the Aryans in very menial and dirty 
tasks, w'ere looked on as quite out.side the pale. Sometimes they were 
Mailed the “fifth class” [paHcama), but most authorities rejected this 
term, as if to insist tliat they were e.xcluded from the Aryan social 
order altogether. 

Numerous groups of the.se people are mentioned, by names |vhich 
are non-Aryan in origin, and were probably those of aboriginal tribes 
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• which came under the sway of the advancing Aryans. Chief of these 
groups was the candala, a terin which came to be used loosely for 
many types ot untouchable. The candala was not allowed to live in 
an Aryan town or village, but had to dwell in .special quarters outside 
the boundaries. Though some canijalas had other means of liveli- 
hood, in theory their main ta.sk was the carrying and cremation of 
corpses, and they al.so .served as executioners of criminals. 

According to the lawbooks the candala .should be dressed in the 
garments of the corpses he cremated, should eat his food from broken 
vessels, and should wear only iron ornaments. No man of higher 
class might have any but the mo.st distant relations with a candala, 
on pain of losing his religious purity and falling to the candala's level. 
By Ciupta times candalas had become so strictly untouchable that, like 
lepers in medieval Europe, they were forced to strike a wooden clapper 
on entering a town, to warn tlie Aryans of their polluting approach. 

C'ertain classes of outcastes or untouchables seem to have gained 
their unenviable position through the growth of the sentiment of non- 
violence — for instance the nisada, who was a hunter, the fishing caste 
called kairarta, and the leather worker [karavara). pukkusa,* 

who app'.-A I as a sweeper in Buddhist literature, may have fallen in 
status because members of his class made and sold alcoholic liquor. 
More difficult to account for are sucli ba.se classes as basket-maker 
{vena) and the chariot-maker [rathakdra) . In early Vedic times the 
latter was a most respei'ted craftsmen, bi’t soon fell to the status of an 
impure sudra or outcaste. 

ily the beginning of the Cliristian era the outcastes themselves had 
developed a caste hierarchy, and had their own outcastes. Manu*’ 
mentions the antyavasayin, a cross between a candala and a nisada, 
who was despised even by the candalas them.selve.-.. In later India 
every untouchable group imagined that some other group was lower 
than itself, and this stratification evidently began quite early. 

Even the lot of the untouchable was not altogether without hope. 
Though he was denied access to the temples and the comforts of 
orthodt)X religion, Buddliist monks preached to him, and the more 
enlightened wandering ascetics would give him instruction. The un- 
touchable dying in defence of brahmans, cows, women, and children 
scH'ured a place in heaven. Orthodox texts contain frequent waniings 
on the evils which ari.se when .4udras and outcastes grow ttx) jxjw’erful, 
and this would seem to show that a candala might tK'casionally become 
infiuential. 

Another class of untouchable was the mlecrha, the word commonly 
used for outer barbarians of whatever race or colour. As an invader 
• This is the Pali fonn; tlw Saaskrit ' n > pauUasa . 
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he was loathed, but once he had come into contact with Indian ways- 
and w'as less strange and forbidding his status might improve. In 
fact it w^as not blood which made a group luUouchable, but con- 
duct. Generally there was no cham'c of an individual rising in 
the social scale, but for a group this was possible, over a number of 
generations, by adopting more orthodox practices and following 
the rules of the Smrtis. Thus the Indian class system was always 
somewhat fluid. 


"CONFUSION OF CLASS" 

An early legend tells of Vi.^vainitra, a k$atriya who, by penaiKe and 
piety, became a br^iman and a seer {rfi) to boot; but as time went on 
such raising of one’s status became more and more difficult, and Anally 
virtually impossible, though convenient Actions sometimes permitted 
kings and chiefs of low status to And legendary k;atriya ancestors and 
advance in the class hierarchy. While it bet'ame very difficult for the 
individual to rise, it grew progressively more easy for him to fall. 
Ever>' breach of the manifold regulations of one’s class entailed 
impurity and outcasting, either permanent or temporary. Tlie 
lawbooks give long lists of penances for the restoration of the unfor- 
tunate offender, ranging from triv ial ones, such as bathing, or touch- 
ing Ganges' water, to others so rigorous tiiat they must usually ha\’e 
resulted in the death of the penitent. Secular literature, however, 
tells many .stories of higli-class people infringing the rules of purity 
witliout doing penance, and no doubt the more sophisticated towns- 
man often t(X»k his class responsibilities lightly. 

The continual injunctions to the king to ensure that "confusion of 
class" (varna-sd^ara) did no't take place indicate that such confusion 
was an ever-pre.sent danger in the mind of the ortho<lox brahman. 
The class system was indeed a very fragile thing. In the golden age 
tite classes were stable, but the legendary king Vena (p. 87), among 
his many other crimes, had encouraged miscegenation, and from this 
beginning confusion of class had increased, and was a .special feature 
of the Kali-yugd, tlie last degenerate age of this aeon, which was fast 
nearing its close. The good king, therefore, should spare no effort to 
maintain the purity of the classe.s, and many dynasties took special 
pride in their efforts in thi.s direction. 

Before the tightening of the social system in the Middle Ages epn- 
fusion of class was comparatively fretjuent, and .some forms of inicr- 
class marriage were expressly permitted. The type of marritge 
known to anthropologists as hypergamous, when the husband if of 
higher class than the wife, was by no means disapproved of ; on the 
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•other hand hypogamous marriage, when the wife's status was higher 
than that of the husband, was always frowned on. 'The former was 
“in accordance with the direction of the hair" {anulotna), smooth and 
natural, while the latter was “against the hair", or “brushing the 
wrong way” (pratiloma). This distinction is to be found in other 
societies; for instance in Victorian England the peer who married an 
actress rarely incurred the same scorn and ostracism as the lady who 
married her groom. 

The earlier legal literature permitted anulotna or hypergamous 
marriage, provided that a man's first wife was of his own class. Gener- 
ally brahmans were forbidden to take ^udra wives, but one lawbook 
allowed even this, *8 and Bana, the 7th-century poet, who was a 
brahman, had a stepbrother by a ^udra mother. Various mixed 
classes, many of them the forerunners of later castes, were said to be 
the products of marriages of this type, and their members were not 
looked on as in any way unclean, but enjoyed a position intermediate 
between that of the two parents. Of the groups thought to have de- 
scended from hypergamous marriage only the ni^ada, in theory a cross 
between a brahman and a ^Odra woman, was thought to be impure. 

Hypogan oiis or pratiloma marriage, on the other hand, produced 
oft'spring whose status was lower than that of either parent. Thus 
the candalas were believed to have descended from marriages be- 
tween .<udras and brahman women. Tlie only exceptions were the 
class of charioteers, or sutas, thought to have sprung from the hypo- 
gamy of ksatriyas and brahmans, and the bards or magadhas, de- 
scended from vai^ya fathers and k.satriya mothers, both of whom were 
well respected. 'The complex system of sub-classes low in the social 
scale, out of which the Indian caste system developed, was believed 
to be wholly the result of “confusion of class”. 'Thi.s tradition was 
accepted by early Indologists, but, as we shall see, is completely un- 
founded. 


CASTE 

Relations between classes and social groups in later Hinduism were 
governed by rules of endogamy (marriage was only legitimate with- 
in the group), commensality (food was only to be received from and 
eaten in the presence of members of the same or a higher group), and 
craft-exclusiveness (each man was to li\c by the trade or profession 
of his own group, and not take up that 'f another). Megasthenes 
noted seven endogamous and craft-exclusive classes in India — philo- 
sophers, peasants, herdsmen, craftsmen and traders, soldiers, govern- 
ment officials and councillors. His sevenfold division is certainly 
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false, but he gives evideiKe to show that in Mauryan times claSvS 
divisions were already hardening. Even in the Gupta period, how- 
ever, the regulations were by no means rigid, Hyperganious inter- 
marriage was recognized, the rule of craft-exclusiveness was often 
ignored, or cirt iini vented by the convenient escape clauses of apad^ 
dharma (p. 148), and in the earlier lawl>ooks the brahman was per- 
mitted to accept food from any Aryan. It was only in late medieval 
times that it was finally recognized that exogamy and sharing meals 
with members of other classes were quite impossible for respectable 
people. These customs, and many others such as widow-remarriage, 
were classed as kalivarjya — (ustoms oikc permissible, but to be 
avoided in this dark Kali age, when men are no longer naturally 
righteous. 

In the whole of this chapter we have hardly used the word which in 
most minds is most strongly connected with the Hindu social order. 
When the Portuguese came to India in the 16'th century they found 
the Hindu community divided into many separate groups, which they 
called castas^ meaning tribes, clans or lamilies. The name stuck, and 
became the usual word fur the Hindu scx ial group. In attempting to 
account for the remarkable proliferation of ca.stes in IStli- and 15>th- 
centurj' India, authorities credulously accepte<l the traditional view’ 
that by a prex'ess of intermarriage and subdivision the .^,0(K) or more 
castes of mcxleni India had e\olved from the four primitive classes, 
and the term '"caste" was applied indiscriminately to lK)th varna or 
class, and jdti or caste projH*r. 'Fhi.s is a false terminology; castes 
rise and fall in the soc ial scale, and old castes die out and new (Tries are 
formed, but tlie four great classes are stable, llu'v are never more 
or less than four, and for over years their order <'f prei edence 

has not altered. All anc ient Indian sources make a sharp distinction 
between the two terms; zurna is much referred to. hut jJ/i very little, 
and when it does apf>ear in literature it dc?es not always imply the 
comparatively rigid and exclusive socdal groups of later times. If 
caste is defined as a system of groups within tl»e class, which arc 
normally endogamous, commensal and craft-exclusive, we have no 
real evideiKC of its cxi.stence until comparatively late times. 

Ca.ste is the development of thousands of years, from the associa- 
tion of many different racial and other groups in a single cultural 
system. It is impossible to show’ its origin c:onclusively, and \*e ran 
do little more than faintly trace its development, since early literatjurc 
paid secant attention to it ; but it is practically certain tliat caste did liot 
originate from the four classe,s. Admittedly it develo[K*d later than 
they, hut this proves nothing. There were subdivisions in the ftmr 
classes at a very early date, but the brahman gotras, whicli go l«ick 
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.to Vedic times, are not castes, since the gotras are exogamous, and 
members of the same gotra are to be found in many castes. 

Perhaps tiie first faint trace of caste is to be found in the careful 
cataloguing of trades and professions in later Vedic literature, as if 
their members were looked on almost as distinct species. In the 
Pali scriptures many trades and professions are de.scribed as living 
apart; thus we read of villages of brahmans, potters, hunters and 
robbers, and of separate (juarters in the towns for different trades and 
-professions. Many trades were organized in guilds, in which some 
authorities have seen the origin of the trade castes ; but these trade 
groups cannot be counted as fully developed castes. A 5th-century 
inscription from Mandasor'® .shows us a guild of silk-weavers emi- 
grating in a body from Liita (the region of the lower Narmada) to 
Mandasor, and taking up many other crafts and professions, from 
soldiering to astrology, but still maintaining its guild-con.sciousness. 
We have no evidence tliat this group was endogamous or commen.sal, 
and it was certainly not craft-exclusive; but its strong ( orporate .sense 
is that of a caste in the making. Hsiian Tsang, in the 7th century, 
was well aware of the four classes, and also mentioned many mixed 
classes, no doubt accepting the orthodox view of the time that these 
sprang from the intermarriage of the four, but he shows no clear 
knowledge of the existence of caste in its modern form. 

I'o the present day the life of the lower orders is much more affected 
by caste than by n arna — it is not Iteing a \ aisya or a sudra, but being 
an ahir, a kayasth, or a sonar which matters, and corporate feeling is 
centred around this caste grouji, whether based on region, race, pro- 
fession or religion. I’he same strong corporate sense existed among 
the Mandasor silk weavers, and evidence of its existence at an even 
earlier date can be gathered from many Sv)urces. Indian scx'iety de- 
veloped a \ery complex .s<Kial structure, arising partl\ from tribal 
afiiliati(«ns and partly from professional associations, which was con- 
tinuously being elaborated by the introduction of new racial groups 
into the community, and by the development of new crafts. In the 
Middle Ages the .system became more or less rigid, and the social 
group was now a caste in the modern sense. Professor J. H. Hutton 
has interpreted the caste system as an adaptation of one of the most 
primitive of so<'ial relationships, wliereby a small clan, living in a 
comparatively i.solated \ illage, would hold itself aloof from its neigh- 
liours by a complex system of taboos, and he has found embryonic 
caste features in the social structure of s me of tlie wild tribes of 
present-day India. The caste system may well be the natural re- 
sponse of the many small and primitise peoples who were foix'ed to 
come to terms with a more complex economic and social system. It 
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did not develop out of the four Aryan varpas, and the two systems 
have never been thoroughly harmonized. 

By the end of our period many of the present-day caste groups were 
already in existence. Even the brShman class was much subdivided 
into endogamous groups, often based on locality and race, with many 
different practices. The Rajput.s were divided into clans which, if 
not regularly endogamous, were castes of a sort, and the vaiiyas, 
^Qdras, and untouchables had evolved hundreds of castes. They 
were governed by Ux'al committees of ciders, usually hereditary, 
which had the power to expel members and regulate caste rules, and 
whose decisions, from the time of the ArthaiMra onwards, had the 
force of law. 

After the large joint family, the caste provided social security, help- 
ing destitute members and providing for willows and orphans. A 
man expelled from his caste was also automatically expelled from his 
family, unless the whole family aa'ompanied him in his social ostrac- 
ism. He was lost to siKiety, and could only consort with the lowest 
of the low. Though he might sometimes retain some of his former 
wealth he was isolated, a tree tom up by the roots. Permanent loss 
of caste was the greatest catastrophe, short of death and the major 
chronic diseases, which could happen to a man 

Early Tamil literature gives no evidence of caste, but the growth 
of Aryan influeiKe and the development of a more complex political 
and economic structure produced a .system in some ways more rigid 
than that of the North. By the Cola pt'riod an im()ortant feature of 
South Indian caste stnicture had appeared, which has .survived to the 
pre.sent day. In the Dravidian country familie.s claiming to be 
kutriyas were few, other than the ruling families, and vaiiyas were 
equally rare. Nearly the whole of the population were brahmans, 
iudras or untouchables, and tlie iudra ca.ste.s, which formed the mass 
of the people, were divided into two great caste groups, known as the 
right and left hands. The great animosity and rivalry which still 
exists between these groups is at least a thou.sand years old. On the 
right are the trading castes, some weaving castes, musicians, potters, 
washermen, barbers, and most of the cultivating and labouring castes ; 
on the left are various castes of craftsmen, such as weavers and 
leather workers, cowlierds, and some cultivating castes. We ha'e 
no evidence of how this strange bisection of society aro.se. 

Hypergamy never wholly disappeared. In Malabar, where niatri- 
linear succession has cmitinued almost to modem times, men of the 
great brahman caste of Narobiidiris have regularly married! the 
women of the dominant secular caste, the Nayyars. In Bengal the 
Raijht caste of briihtnai>8 and the important and respectable castfs of 
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.scribes {kayastha) and doctors [vaidya) arc divided into subcastes, 
which are hyperganious. The system is known as “kullnism*', from 
the name of the highest subcaste of the brahmans [kulina)’, it was by 
tradition imposed by the Bengal king Vallala Sena (I2th century), 
but is no doubt a survival from much earlier times. 

The organization of the castes, independent of the government, and 
with social ostracism as its most severe sanction, was a powerful 
factor in the survival of Hinduism. The Hindu, living under an alien 
•political order imposed from above, retained his cultural individuality 
largely through Ins'* caste, which received most of the loyalty else- 
where felt towards king, nation and city. Caste was so strong that 
all attempts at breaking it down, until recent years, have ended in 
failure. Equalitarian religious reformers of the late Middle Ages, 
such as Basava, Ramanand, and Kabir, tried to abolish caste among 
their followers; but their .sects soon took on the characteristics of 
new caste.s, and in some cases divided into castes within themselves. 
The Sikhs, despit'* the outspoken sentiments of their gurus and the 
adoption of rites deliberately intended to break down caste prejudice, 
such as the vitua' meal eaten in common, did not overcome caste 
feeling. l>cn the Muslims, for all their equalitarian faith, formed 
caste groups. The Syrian C'hristians of .Malabar early divided into 
sections which took on a caste character, and when in the 16 th cen- 
tury Roman Catholic missionaries began to make converts in S<iuth 
India tlieir flocks brought their caste prejudices with them, and high- 
caste converts held themselves aloof from those of the lower orders. 

Only in the lasi fifty years has tlie caste systent shown real signs of 
breaking down, thanks to the many inventions of the West not de- 
signed for use in a society divided into watertight compartments, the 
spread of Western education, growing national sentiment, and the 
intensive propaganda of enlightened leaders. The process is not yet 
complete, and it will be many 3’ears before all trace of caste feeling is 
eradicated; but when Mahatma Gandhi, in many ways socially con- 
servative, persuaded his follow'ers to sweep their own floors and clean 
their own latrines he sounded the death knell of the old Hindu social 
order, which, for all its faults, has preserved the identity of Indian 
society over centuries of foreign domination. 

SLAVERY 

Megasthenes det'lared that there were i. slaves in India. He was 
certainly wrong, but Indian slavery was milder than the form to 
which he had been used, and slaves were much less numerous than in 
the civilizations of the West ; hm:e he may not have recognized the 
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institution, adopted rather half-lieartedly by other twice-born classes,, 
and hardly affecting the lower orders. All brahmans were be- 
lieved to have descended from one or other r?i, or legendary seer, 
after whom the gotras were named. The religious literature gen- 
erally speaks of seven or eight primeval gotras, those of Ka^yapa, 
Vasiijtha, Bhrgu, Gautama, Bharadvaja, Atri and Vi^vamitra. The 
eighth gotra, that of Agastya, is named after the sage who is 
said to ha\e taken the Vedic religion beyond the Vindhyas, and 
who is a sort of patron saint of the Dravidians. His name may 
ha\e been added to those of the original seven as the South became 
progressively Aryanizetl. These primeval gotras were multiplied 
in later times by the inclusion of the names of many other ancient 
sage.s. 

Though tile giitras perhaps evolved from local units within tlie 
Ar\an tribe they hat' quite lost their tribal character by historiial 
times, and brahmans from the furthe.st parts of Imlia and of different 
caste groups might have the same gotra. 'I’lie diief important e of 
gotra was in tonne .\ion with marriagi, whidi was forbidden to 
persons of the same gotra. 

The jx'sition was further complicated In pr.iViira In the brah- 
man’s daily worship he mentionetl not only tlie name of the founder 
of hi.s gotra, but also tlic names of ter tarn other sages wlio were 
believetl to lie the remote ancestors of Ins familv Tlie ftirnuila gener- 
ally ctintainetl three or five names, and set up a lurther bar to mar- 
riage, for the same names would ottur m the firavaras of families- of 
other g*>tras. c ordiiig to the cu.stom of some gotras, marriage was 
impossible with a member of another gotra liaving one pravara name 
in (oniinon, wiiilc others barred intermarriage only wlien there were 
two tomrnon names in the pravaras Thus matrimonial thoKC was 
much restricted, esp<*<lalh when in the Middle Ages the endogamous 
caste svstem was fullv established 

The stK’ial prestige of the brahmans leil to the resjsei table classes 
adopting a gotra system of smne .sort. Ksatrivas and vai.sya.s took 
the same gotra names as the brahmans; their gotras, however, were not 
based on the claim to de.scent from an am’ient sage, but merely on the 
gotra of the family of brahman.s which traditionally performed their 
domestic rituals. As imposed on non-brahmanic families the sy.stem 
wa.s quite artificial. Non-brahman families were also e.xpected to 
take the pravaras of their domestic priests, hut this rule counted for 
little. The real gotras of the ksatriyas and vaisyas were secular 
{laukika) ones, founded by legendary eponymous ancestors. Ix'gal 
literature takes little note tjf these setular gotras, hut numerous re- 
ferences in in.srriptions show that the term was used in the .sense of 
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!'sept" or "clan", and that many non-braliman gotras existed which 
do not occur in the lists of any of the lawbooks. 

Karly lawgivers take a comparatively liberal view of breaches of 
gotra regulations. A man marrying a woman of the same gotra must 
perform a vandrayana penance, a severe fast of a month's duration, 
and henceforth maintain his wife as he would a sister no stigma 
attaches to the child of such a marriage. With ruthless logic, how- 
ever, later jurists declare that this rule applies only to inadvertent 
marriage within the gotra; when the relationship is known the sin is 
equivalent to that of incest. 


THE FAMILY 

The Indian family was, and usually still is, a joint one — that is to 
say a close link was maintained between brothers, uncles, cousins 
and nejdiews, w lio oftt‘n lived under one roof or grouj) of roofs, and 
wlio owned the immovable property of tlie line in common. Like 
the European and Semitic family, it was patriarchal and patri- 
linear. Thr lainci was head of the house and administrator of the 
joint property, and, except in Malabar (p. 174f), the headship de- 
scended in the male line. 

The ancient Indian family included parents, cliildren, grand- 
children, uncles and their descendants, and various collaterals on the 
male side, ll might include adopted ihildren, and unless poor it 
would also posses^ a varying number of .ser\ants, domestic serfs, and 
clients; a bnlliman iamily might, in addition, find room for a number 
of students, w ho w'cre engaged in a lengthy course of training under 
the head of the house, and were treated as members of tlie family. 
'I'hus, especially in a jiolygamous stK-iety where girls w\re married 
very young, it formed a very large grou}>. 

The family, rather than the individual, was looked on as the unit of 
the social system; thus the jx^pulation of a given region was generally 
estimated in families rather than in heads. 'Hie bonds of family were 
such that relationsliips within the grouj) were often blurred or lost 
sight of; for instance a son might commonly refer to all liis father's 
wives indiscriminately as his mothers, and the distinction between 
brother and paternal cousin was not always made clearly — even today 
the same word is used for both. 

The group was bound together by snidii. :, tlie rite of commemo- 
rating the ancestors, at wiiich balls of rice called pinda were offered 
(p. 177). Sons, grandsons and great-grandsons of the deceased 
joined together in ^raddha, and three generations of the dead were 
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was not necessarily postponed until the father’s death. It regularly 
occurred if he renounced the world to become an ascetic, and under 
the Mitak^arS system it might take place even without his consent, 
by agreement among the sons, if he was senile, incurably diseased, 
had taken to evil courses, or was otherwise incapable of managing the 
family affairs. Individual sons, like the Prodigal in the Gospel, might 
demand their share and leave the family, thougli this was not wholly 
appro\'od, and was virtually impossible under the Dayabhaga system. 

In the partition minute rules, varying somewliat with different 
autliorities, were laid down as to the sliares to be received l)y other 
relatives when there were no .sons. Most authorities rejected the 
right.s of women to inherit: but YiijAat alkya-^ lays down an authori- 
tative li.st of priority in inheritance, which places the wife, followed 
by the daughters, immediately after the sons. The right of a 
wife to inherit if no sons were living was accepted by the Mitak.sarii 
.school, which was chiefly ba.sed on Vajnavalk};!. 

The joint family property did not include the individual posses.sion.s 
of tlie memlH‘r.s; at least from medieval times onwards personal earn- 
ings, gifts, and so on were generally thought to l>elong to the member 
of the famih who earned them. This was, however, probably a late 
concept. Mami-’’. for instaiwe, states that the proper!} of a son, 
wife, or .sla\e belonsis t<i the head of the hou.sehold, atid the same jue- 
cept is repeated by .some other earh lawgivers; the rights of the ]>ater- 
familia.s, it would seem, tended to grow les-.s witli time 


riir rofti si ages of i.n e 

We have seen that for the theorist .siK'iety involved two coiuepfv; 
one of tliese wa.s cla.s.s, or varna, wiiile the other was stage of life, or 
asranid. 'Iliis was a later idea than that of class, and was evidently 
more artificial. Just as .\r\an .vx iety was dividevi into four t lasses, 
so the life of the indiv idual Aryan was div uled into four stages ; on his 
investiture with the .sacred thread, when he put hi.s ihildhood behind 
him, he Ixtame a brahmacann, leading a celibate and austere life as a 
.student at the home of his teacher; next, having mastered the Vedas, 
or part of tiiem, he returned to his parental home, and was married, 
f>ecoming a householder (grhaslha)-, when, well avivarxed in middle 
age, lie had .seen his ihildren's (hthlren and had thus .surely estab- 
lished his line, he left his home for the forest to become a hermit 
[vanaprastha) ■, by meditation and fKTiance lie freed his soul from 
material things, until at last, a very old man, he left his hermitage, 
and Ix'came a homeless wanderer [iannymin), with ail his earthly 
ties broken. 
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. This scheme, of course, represents the ideal ratlier than the real. 
Many young men never jiassed through the first stage of life in the 
form laid down, wliile only a few went Ix'yond the second. Many of 
the hermits and ascetics of ancient India were evidently not old men, 
and had either shortened or omitted the stage of householder. The 
series of the four stages is evidently an idealization of the facts, and 
an artificial attempt to find room for the conflicting claims of study, 
family life, and a.scetlcism in a single lifetime. It is possible that the 
system of the asramas was evolved partly as a counterblast to the un- 
orthodox sects such as Buddhism and Jainism, which encouraged 
young men to take up asceticism, and by-pass family life altogether, 
a practice which did not receive the approval of the orthodox, though 
in later times provision w'as made for it. Despite their artificiality, 
however, the four stages of life were an ideal which many men in 
ancient India attempted to follow, and thus they deserve our con- 
sideration. Moreover they serve as a framework r und which we 
can model the life of the individual. 

According to the scheme of the four stages life began not with 
physical birth '"it w ith the second birth, or investiture with the sacred 
thread. Thus the child was not a full member of the Aryan com- 
munity, but nevertheless hi.s exi.stencc was hetlged around with re- 
ligious rites, w hie h began even before his birth. Few religionscan have 
marked the course of the life of their members with so many rites and 
ceremonies as Hinduism. Acconling to the most orthodox calcula- 
tions there were some forty ceremonies [saviskara), w Inch cov ered the 
whole life of a man from his conception to his death, some of which 
were of great importance, and were performed by all respectable 
members of the Aryan community. 

T II B- C II I L D 

Of the various saiiiskaras, or personal ceremonie.s, in the life of the 
pious Hindu the first three took place l>efore birth: these wereg<irM- 
Sdhana to pnnnote concejition, pumsavana, to procure a male child, 
aiul simantonnayana, to ensure the safety of the child in the womb. 
The birth ceremony {jiitakarma) took place liefore the cutting of the 
umbilical cord, and involvcvl the whispering t)f sacred .sjsells {mantra) 
in the baby's ear, placing a mixture of honey and ghee in his mouth, 
and giving him a name, to be kept secret by his parents until his 
initiation. At birth tlie child and his parents were ritually impure, 
and therefore not entitled to take part in ordinary religious cere- 
monies until some ten days later, when the child was given his public 
nine and the period of impurity ceased. Minor rites of infaiKy, not 
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alw'ays looked on as particularly sacred, were the ear-piercing cere- 
mony, and the niskramana, when tlie child was taken out of the house, 
and shown the sun for the first time. 

More important was the first feeding ( annapraiana ) . In the child’s 
sixth month he was given a mouthful of meat, fish, or rice (in later 
times usually the latter) mixed with curds, honey and ghee, to the 
accompaniment of Vedic verses and oblations of ghee poured on the 
fire. The tonsure {cutldkarma) took place in the thiixl year, and v\as 
confined to boys ; w ith various pious rites the child’s scalp was shaved, 
leaving only a topknot, which, in the case of a pious brahman, would 
never be cut throughout his life. Another ceremony, not looked on 
as of the first importance, was carried out when the child first began 
to leant the alphabet. 

Many of the.se ceremonies are now rarely if ever practised in their 
full form, and it is doubtful if every ancient Indian family, e\en of tlte 
higher classes, performed them regularly, e^pw ially in the case of 
girls. Their number, however, shows the importance of the child in 
the life of his parents. From the earliest hymns of the lig Veda sons 
were looked on as great blessings. At least one son was almost 
essential, to perform funeral rites for his father, and thus en.sure his 
safe transit to the other world. Adopted .sons were but j)oor sul>- 
stitutes for true son.s, and their efficacy at .sraddha (eremonies was 
dubious. Thus there were strong religious reasons for the pn»- 
creation of children. I'he inten.se family feeling of Hindu India en- 
Itanced the desire for sons, without whom the line would disappear. 

Girls, on the other hand, were incapable either of helfiing flieir 
parents in the other world or of perjH-tuating the line, for on mar- 
riage, according to orthodo.x prai'tue, they In'came memlnTs of their 
husbands’ families. .The ne<essity of providing them with di>wries 
al.so le.ssened their desirability. 'I'liere were thus very practical 
rea.sons why girls should lie unwantetJ, ami in a i ivili/ation so hea\ ily 
weighted in favour of the male it i.s surprising that there is little 
evidence of the expo.sure or infanticide of girls. Rajput families in 
later times certainly often destroyed their infant girls, and the same 
may well have l)een done hy the very jxior at all jHM'iod.s; but no 
special reference i.s made to exfMisure or infanticide in the early legal 
text.s. In the best Indian families daughters, though their birth may 
have U'en regretted, were cared for and jietted ju.st as sons. 

The general impression obtained from the literature is that in 
ancient India the child’s life was a happy one. Maxims of the type of* 
"spare the rod and sjjoil the child” are rare or non-exi.stent. The 
small child of ancient India was generally pampered, humourt‘d, and 
allowed a degree of freedom which lew children in Europe obtained 
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Aintil modem times. The loving descriptions of children in poetry 
nearly always show them as the spoilt darlings of their parents. 
Thus Kalidasa: 

"With their teeth half-shown in causeless laughter, 
and their efibrts at talking so sweetly uncertain, 
when children ask to sit on his lap 
a man is blessed, even by the dirt on their bodies."®# 

Tile speaker of this verse is a great king, and it shows us even the 
little children of princes playing naked in the dust, and loved w'ith 
tenderness by their elders. 

But the undisciplined life of the small child soon came to an end. 
For the poor child there was work to do almost as soon as he could 
walk, and for the wealthier there were lessons. Normally a boy 
began to learn the alphabet in his fourth or fifth year. In the richer 
homes tutors were maintained for the children of the family, but, in 
the Middle Ages, education was ahso given at village schools attached 
to temples. Though women’s education was never looked on as 
es.sential, girls were by no means ncgk*cted, and well-bred women 
were usually literate. 

'rhe curriculum of the child’s early studies seems always to have 
included reading and elementary arithmetic, but at this stage of his 
life he was not a full member of the Aryan community, and his formal 
.schooling hail not yet commenced. Only oi. his investiture with the 
sacred thread was he ready to learn the Vedas and embark on a de- 
tailed course of study calculated to equip him for his ancestral calling. 

INITIATION 

'I'he great rite of upanayana, the second birth, whereby a boy be- 
came a full member of his class and of swiety, was confined to brah- 
mans, k.satriyas, and vai.'iyas. The ^udras and lower orders could 
not undergo it, and were never allowed to hear or learn the most 
sacred of the scriptures. The ideal age for the ceremony varied 
according to class — eight for a brahman, eleven for a k.satriya, and 
twehe for a vai.sya. 

It was a very ancient rite, going back to times before the Aryans 
divided into Indian and Iranian branches, for the Zoroa.strians had a 
similar ceremony, a form of which is still practised by the modern 
FansTs. I'he kernel of the ceremony was the investing of the boy, 
clad in the garments of an a.scetic and with a siaft'in his hand, with the 
sacred thread (yajflopavita) , which was hung over his right shoulder, 
and under his left arm, and which he was expected to wear contin- 
uously from that day forward. It was a cord of three threads, each 
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of nine twisted strands, made of cotton, hemp, or wool, for brahmans, 
ksatriyas, and vai.4yas respivtively, and it liad great religious signifi- 
cance, whii h it still has for tlic ortluxlox. Its removal or defilement 
involvetl its owner in great humiliation and ritual impurity, which 
could only be expunged by rigorous penance. 

The ceremony also involved the whispering of the Gayatri in the 
ear of tlie initiate by the officiating brahman. This is a verse from 
a hymn of the Pig addressed to tlie old solar god Savitr, 

which is still looked on as the most hol_v passage of that most holy 
st riptiire. It is repeatetl in all religious rites and ceremonies, and has 
a jK)sition in Hinduism rather like that of the lA>rd's Prayer in 
Christianity, except that the Gayatri may only be uttered by the 
three higher clas.ses. 


TJl Savitir rdreniam 
bhdrgo dtvdsya dhimahi, 
dhiyo yd nak pracoddydt, 

Ia‘t us think on the lo\ ely sph ndour 
of the god Savitr, 
that he may inspire our minds. 

Probably even Ix'fore the Christian era many k.satriyas and vai- 
^yas had ceased to {X'rform the initiation ceremony in the full form, 
for the term "twice-born”, applying to all who had undergone the 
ceremony, Invame more and more looked on as a .synonym of brah- 
man. Some non-brdhman castes, however, maintain the ceremony 
to the present day, and it is still performed in orthotlox br.lhman 
families. N’ormally the initiation was confined to boys, though in 
V'etiic times girls were also .sometimes initiated. 

In this initiation ceremony there was little or no trace of overt sexual 
symboli.sm, and it was never thought of, like circumcision and other 
initiation ceremonies among more primitive pe(»ples, as a rite fitting 
the initiate for .sexual life. ITie initiated 1k>v wa.s .still a minor, but he 
had taken the statics of an Aryan, and it was now hi.s duty to master 
the religious lore of the Aryans in order to prepare himself for i1m> 
role of a householder. A.s a brahmardrin or religiou-s student he had 
as yet several years of celibacy before him. 

EDUCATION 

According to the ideal of the .sacred texts, the training of tht 
brahmacarin took place at the home of a brahman teacher (guru). Ip 
some early sources the guru i.s depicted as a poor ascetic, and it is one 
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of the student’s duties to beg food for his teacher, but tliis rule seems 
not to have been regularly followed. The student was, however, 
expected to treat his teacher with the utmost reverence, ministering 
to all his needs, and obeying all his commands implicitly. 

Among the first lessons of the student was the performance of 
sandhyd, the morning, noon, and evening devotions, which included 
reciting the GayatrT, restraint of the breath, sipping and sprinkling 
wi'ter, and pouring libations of water to the sun, which was looked on 
rather as a symlxil of the special deity of the worshipper, whether 
Vi.5nu or Siva, than as the Sungod himself. These rites were in- 
cumbent upon all the twice-born, and in various forms arc still per- 
formed. 

The main subject of study was the Veda, and long hours were de- 
voted to its mastery. The teacher would instruct the few students 
seated on the ground about him by rote, and ft)r many hours daily 
they would rejwat verse after vcr.se of the Vedas, until one or more 
was mastered. Sometimes, to ensure correctness, tlie liymns were 
taught in more than one way, first with the words connected, then 
in their isol./f! form [padapdtha), and then with tlic \\t)rd.s inter- 
woven in iih, br, cd pattern [kramapdlha) , or in even more complicated 
w'ays. Tliis remarkable system of mnemonic checks and the patience 
an<l brilliant memories of many generations of teachers and students 
preserved the Vedas for posterity in mucli tlie same form as tliat in 
which they e.xi.sted nearly a thou.sand years before Clirist. 

The boys in tlie guru’s home did not confine their attention wholly 
to the Vcdic texts. There were other fields of study, notably the 
“Limbs of the Veda”, or subsidiary sciences, necessary for its proper 
understanding. These six reddhgas consisted of: kalpa, the perfor- 
mance of sacrifice; Msa, correct pronunciation, or phoneics; chandas, 
metre and prosody ; nirukta, etyniology, the interpretation of obscure 
words in the Vcdic texts; vydkarana, grammar; and jyotim, astro- 
nomy, or the science of the calendar. Moreover in i>ost-Vedic times 
teachers would often instruct their students in the six schools of 
metaphysics, or in that school which they specially favoured. Those 
versed in the Sacred Law would expound it to their students, while 
others would teach special .secular subjects, such as astronomy, 
mathematics or literature. 

The writers of Smrti en\ isagcd all young men of the upper class as 
undergoing this training. Such was not the case — in fact it is doubt- 
ful if more than a small proportion of young men over went through 
a full course of Vedic education. Princes and the sons of chiefs and 
nobles were trained in arms and in all the manifold .scicnc.eS’ needed 
to fit them for government, while most lx)ys of the lower orders 
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I'he normal religious marriage was and still is arranged by the 
parents of the couple, after much consultation, and the study of 
omens, horoscojies, and auspicious physical characteristics. The 
couple were usually of the same class and caste, hut of different 
gotras and pravaras, if they were of high class. Rules of prohibited 
degrees were very strict, especially in Northern India, where, even 
in a caste which disregarded gotra, marriage was forbidden between 
persons with a common paternal ancestor within .seven generations 
or a matenial ancestor within five. In tlie Deccan, however, this rule 
was not strictl\ followed, and there are records of cousin-marriage 
even in ruling families. 

Though in early times it was usual for girls to be fully adult before 
marriage, the Smrtis twominend that while a husband should be at 
least twenty a girl should be married immediately before puberty. 
So philoprogenitive had Hindu orthodoxy become that it was even 
declared that a father who did not give his daughter in marriage be- 
fore her first menstruation incurred the guilt of one procuring abor- 
tion (a very grave sin, worse than many kinds of mur*ler) idr every 
menstrual period in which she remained unmarried.*- The g(*neral 
view was tliat the ideal marriage was one in which the bride wa.s one 
third the age of the groom — thus a man t)f twenty-four .should marry 
a girl of eight.** 

The marriage of Ik>\.n, whether before or just after puberty, is no- 
where suggested, but the ideal of a rigorous i)eri()d of studentsliip 
before marriage is always maintainetl. Tlie iliild-niarriage of both 
parties, whiili iMHame comnum in later time.s among well-to-do 
families, has no basis at all in sacred literature, and it is \rry doubtful 
whctiier the child-marriage of girls was at all common until the late 
medieval peritKJ. The heroines of {xictry and fiction are apparently 
full grown when they marry, and the numerous inscriptions wlik h 
throw much light on the customs of the time gi\e little or no indica- 
tion of t hild-marriage. Amdent Indian medKal authorities state that 
the best diildren are produced from mothers over .sixteen, and a|)- 
pareiitly recognize the practice of child-marriage as occasionally 
occurring, but disappnne of it.** 

The reasons for the deseloprnent of child-marriage cannot be given 
with certainty. Some have suggested that the, fear of marauding 
Mu.slims encouraged parents to marry their daughters in childhood 
and to confine their wive.s more strictly in their homes; but both these 
customs exi.sted in pre-Muslim time.s, so tliis cannot be the only 
reason. It may in part be due to the growing religious insisteiKe on 
the necessity tff progeny, but this wa.s stnmg at ail times. The 
sexuality of the Indian character may have played some part in it. 
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A woman was thought to be naturally libidinous; an unmarried girl 
attaining puberty would proceed to find a lover, however strictly her 
parents guarded her; once she had lost her virginity she would be- 
come iinmarriageable and the parents would have the choice of the 
disgrace and exjiense of maintaining an unmarried daughter indefi- 
nitely, or the even greater disgrace of casting her out to become a 
beggar or a prostitute. From the point of view of her parents a 
daughter was a serious economic liability, and this may have en- 
couraged the custom. 

Religious marriage was solemnized by very complicated cere- 
monies, the expeii.ses of which fell on the family of the bride, and, 
witli the <lowry, were a very heavy burden to her father and family. 
To this day Hindu parents will often involve theiiLselves in crippling 
debts in order to marry tlicir daughters. Though the rules for the 
wed<rmg ceremony laid down in different textbooks vary in details, 
the rite diHere<l little from that of the present day, or fx'oin the mar- 
riage ceremony of the Veda. The bridegroom, decked in great 
finery and attende<l liy a train of friends and relatives, proceeded to the 
bride's home . vl >vas received by her father witli a madhuparka, an 
au.spiciou.s ceremonial drink ofhoney and curds. Usually the ceremony 
was held in a gaudy temporary pavilion in the courtyanl of the house. 
Bride and groom entered the pa\ilion separately, and sat on either 
side of a .small dirtain. To the accompaniment of sacred \er.scs 
muttered by tite olHciating hr.lhman the curtain was removed, and the 
couple saw one another, often for the first time. The bride’s father 
.stejiju'd forward, and formally ga'c her to the groom, who promised 
that he would not behave falsely to her in respei t oi the three tradi- 
tional aims of life — piety, wealth, or pleasure. Next, offerings of 
ghee and rice were made in the sacred fire. The groom tlr n grasped 
the bride’s hand while she (offered grain in the fire, round which he 
then led her, usually with their garments knotted togethtr, after which 
she trod on a millstcaie. The coujffc then took se\en steps together, 
the bride treading on a small heap of rice at each step. Then they 
were sprinkled with holy water and the main part of the ceremony was 
completed. 

As described above the rite seems comparatively simple, but it was 
complicated by the reci tation of many mantras, or Vcdic and < )thcr verses 
believed to have magical and .spiritual efficiency. Even at this stage 
the marriage ceremony was not completely O'-'^r. I'he newly married 
pair returned to the bridegroom’s house, where a further sacrifice to 
the domestic fire was performed. In the evening it was incumbent 
uixin them to look at the Pole Star, a symbol of faithfulness. For 
tlfee nights the couple were expcKted to remain continent; in some 
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With the long marriage ceremony completed the householder 
might devote himself to the three ends of life, a classihration com- 
monly found in both religious and general literature. The three are: 
dhanm, gaining religious merit through following the Sacred Law; 
artha, gaining wealth by honest means; and kama, pleasure of all 
kinds. The three were of descending order of importance, and it was 
thought that where the interests of one end conflicted with those 
of another the higher should have priority. The two latter ends 
need little explanation, but for the high cla.ss Indian the first in- 
volved numerous religious duties, notably the performance of birth, 
marriage, funeral, and other cerettjlimies, and the regular .carrying out 
of the “Five CJreat Sacrifices” (fiflca-nuikayajM). 

The greatness of these sacrific^liRy not in their expense or com- 
plexity, but in their importance. Tliey were to he performed daily 
and consi.sted of: 

( 1 ) BrahmayajHa, tlio worship of Brahman, the \\’orld-Sj>irit,J|y rec iting 
the Vedas. 

(sj) PitryajHa, the worship of tJtc anccstor-s, hy lihations cjf water ami 
periodical sraddiias. 

(3) DevayajHa, worship of the gods, hy pouring glice on the '•ai i ihI tire. 

(4) BhUtayajfta, the wor.'«hip of all things living, hy scittcring gram and 
other food on the threshold for animals, birds, .md sj>irirs 

(5) Puru^ayajHa, the worship of men, by sliowing tlicm hospitalitv , 

Ideally the five great .satrifice.s should bo pertonned tlirice a day, 
at the sandhyas, or periods of worship at .sunrise, nooji .ind .sunset. 


SEXUAL n E L .V r I o N s 

Though the learned brahmans who compo.sed tlic Smrti literature 
aiid laid down canon,s of beltaviour for the Intlian layman were puri- 
tanical in many respects, they did not disparage phy.sical love. (>f the 
thrcecndsoflife the titird, pleasure, though le.ssini{)ortant than the other 
two, was a legitimate branch of human activity, for which provi.sion 
had to Iw made in the scheme of existence. In its broadest sense the 
word kama mean.s de.sire of every kind and its fulfilment, hut, like 
such English words as “desire” ajul ”pa.s.sion “, it usually had a 
sexual coiuiotation. Of all legitimate plea.sure.s .sexual plea.sure was 
thought to be the best. 

The literature of Hindu India, both religioius and secular, i.s full <lf 
sexual allusions, sexual .symboli.sm, and pa.ssages of frank eroticisiE. 
The preoccupation with such themes ittcreased in the Middle Age|i, 
when the process of cosmic creation was figured as the union (rf* god 
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and goddess, and figures of closely embracing couples {maithma) 
were carved on the walls of temples. Some religious sects even intro- 
duced ritual intercourse as part of their cult, and a potent aid to 
salvation. But the exaggerated sexual religiosity of the later Middle 
Ages was only an expression of the vigorous sexuality which was to 
be found in Indian social life at all times. Sexual activity was indeed 
a positive religious duty — the husband must have intercourse with 
his 'vife within a period of eight days at the close of every menstruation. 

The Indian passion for classification, though it did not result in the 
emergence of experimental science, led to the development of rather 
pedantic schools on many aspects of human activity, including sexual 
relations. On this topic a number of textbooks survive, the most im- 
portant and earliest of which is tfae Kamasutra, attributed to the sage 
VatsySyana, and written in the early centuries of *■*’'' f^*'ristian era, 
or perhaps in the Gupta period. This remarkable work gives, as may 
be imagined, detailed instructions on erotic technique, aphrodisiac 
recipes Khd charms, and much very valuable information about the 
life of the ancient Indian. From texts such as this, and from many 
passage.s in ct rrtJy literature, we may learn much about the sexual 
life of the upper clas.ses. 

Sexuality wa.s not lof)kcd on as a mere vent for the animal passions 
of tlie male, but as a refined mutual relationship for the satisfaction of 
both jiartie.s. Tlie sophisticated townsman for whom the Kamasutra 
was written was ad\'ised to consider the satisfaction of his mistress as 
well as his own, for she was as passionate as himself, and it was even 
said by some that her pleasure in sex was greater than his. Love- 
play was manifold and tlu)roughly classified; thus the Kamasutra •’ 
fines no less than sixteen types of kiss. There was much tenderness 
in loveniaking, though it often culminated in very v.olent em- 
braces; it was a favourite poetic convention to describe lovers of both 
sexes, whether married or single, as displaying the tokens of their 
passion to their confidential friends, in the form of the marks of nails 
and teeth. 

The erotic preoccupations of ancient India are made very evident 
in art and literature. The ideal of feminine beauty in ancient India 
differed very greatly from the matronly type of the Greeks, or the 
slender more boyish type of modern Europe and America. The 
Indian ideal, thick-thiglied, broad hipped, but very slender-waisted, 

. and with heavy breasts, seems evidently chosen for physical satisfac- 
tion. The poets loved to describe their heroines in terms of luxurious 
frankness. Tliey did, however, observe certain conventional restraints. 
The preliminaries of .sexual intercourse are ti*eated, and it is recol- 
l“cted in tranquillity in general terms, but the act itself is rarely if 
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ever described in detail until a very late period. Detailed descrij>- 
tions occur in vernacular poetry, but the poets of India's greatness 
preferred to leave something at least unsaid. 

As an example of the better side of Indian sexual life we quote 
from the KSmasutra : 

"For the first three days after their marriage husband and wife should 
sleep on the floor and abstain from intercourse. . . . For the next seven days 
they should batlie to the sound of music, adorn themselves, dine together, 
and pay their respects to their relatives and to the other people who attended 
their wedding. ... On the evening of the tenth day the husband should 
speak gently to his wife ... to give her confidence. . . . Vatsy3yana 
recommends that a man should at first refrain from intercourse, until he has 
won over hi.s bride and gained her confidence, for women, being gentle by 
nature, prefer to lx? won over gently. If a woman is forced to submit to 
rough handling from a man whom .she scarcely knows she may come to 
hate sexual intercourse, and even to hate the whole male sex ... or she 
may grow to detest her husband in particular, and will then turn to another 
man."** 

Vatsylyana then gives a detailed example of the courtshij) of a 
newly married bride by her husband, which would win the approval 
of most modem psychologists. 

The erotic life of ancient India was generally heterosexual. 
Homosexualism of both .sexe.s was not wholly unknown; it i.s con- 
demned briefly in the lawbooks, and the Kiimasutra treats of it, 
but cursorily, and with little enthusiasm. Literature ignore.s it In 
this respect am lent India was far healthier than mo.st other ancient 
cultures. Another unpleasant feature of ancient civilizations, the 
eunuch, was also rare, though not completely unknown. Castration, 
whether of men or animals, was disapproved of, and harems were 
generally guarded by elderly men and armed women. 


DIVORCE 

From the point of view of the Sacred I^w a marriage was indis- 
soluble, once the seven steps had been taken together. Even if not 
consummated it could not be annulled, and divorce was quite im- 
possible. An errant wife lost most of her rights, but her husband was 
still responsible for her bare maintenance if it was demanded, and 
she was not entitled to remarry. 'Hie lawbooks vary In their attitude 
to the adulterous wife; generally if she had wilful intercourse witl^a 
man of base caste her lot was hard ; Manu** and some other sources 
even lay down that she should be tom apart by dogs. But the 
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adulteress who strayed with a man of higher caste was more fortunate ; 
most authorities agree that she should be made to wear dirty clothes, 
sleep on the ground, and eat only enough food barely to sustain life, 
until her next menstruation; thereafter she might be restored to her 
husband's bed and her old position in the household. 

Thougli the religious lawbooks leave no room for divorce, the 
Arthaiastra^'^ shows that it was possible in early times, at least in 
marriages not solemnized by religious rites. In this case divorce was 
allowed by mutual consent on grounds of incompatibility, and one 
party might obtain divorce without the consent of the other if appre- 
hensive of actual physical danger from his or her partner. The 
Arthaiastra would allow divorce even after religious marriage to a 
wife who has been deserted by her husband, and lays down waiting 
periods of from one to twelve years, which vary according to circum- 
stances and class.** These provisions, however, do not appear in 
later law books, and were probably forgotten by Gupta times, when 
divorce became virtually impossible for people of the higher classes. 
Among many lower castes, however, divorce is still permitted by 
custom, and :I must also have been the case in earlier days. 


polygamy 

The ordinary people of India, as of every other part of the world, 
were generally monogamous, though even in the time of the Rg Veda 
polygamy was not unknown. Kings and chiefs were almost in- 
variably polygamous, as were many brahmans and wealthier members 
of the low'er orders. 

Polygamy, in ordinary circumstances, was not encouraged by the 
earlier legal literature. One Dharma Sutra*'*' definitely forbids a man 
to take a second wife if his first is of good character and ha.', borne him 
sons. Another later source states that a polygamist is unfit to testify 
in a court of law.*® The Arthasastra*^ lays down various rules which 
discourage wanton j)olygamy, including the payment of compensation 
to the first wife. The ideal models of Hindu marriage are the hero 
Rama and his faithful wife Sita, whose mutual love was never broken 
by the rivalry of a co-wife. However, polj^gamous marriages are so 
frequently mentioned that we may assume that they were fairly 
common among all sections of the community who could afford 
them. 

A husband was told to treat his wives tt*.ke, but this was a rule 
which could hardly be enforced by law and which was usually a psy- 
chological impossibility. Tied to her husband's home, the first wife 
''ften felt bitterly the happiness of her rival. 
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"Grief of the nun who loses all his wealth, 
and of him whose son is slain; 
grief of a wife who has lost her lord, 

and of him whom the king has made captive ; 
grief of a childless woman, 

and of him who feels the breatli of a tiger at his back; 
grief of the wife whose husband has married anotiicr woman, 
and of one convicted by witnesses in court — 
these griefs are all alike.*’** 

Several of the courtly dramas deal with the jealousy of the king’s 
senior wife towards the latest object of her lord’s affections, but they 
int'ariably end on a happy note, with the acceptance by the old queen 
of her younger rival. Polygamous households were not necessarily 
unhappy, and the first wife might console her.sclf, if she had male 
children, with the knowledge that she was the chief wife, the mis- 
tress of the household, entitled to the first place beside her husband 
at the family rites. 

If polygamy was common, its reverse, polyandiy, was not wliolly 
unknown, though it was impossible for ordinary people of re.spectable 
class in most parts of India. "For l)rothcr to take the wife of 
brother,’’ writesone legal text, "is a great sin, though in other lands 
it is even known to marry a girl to at» entire fatnilv 'l lie locus 
classiaa of ancient Indian polyandry is the MahdhhJrata, where the 
heroes, the five Pdndava brothers, shared their wife, DraupadI, in 
common. Lawyers were hard put to it to explain this abnormal 
matrimonial arrangement, but it is well known among the Mongolian 
hill tribes to this «lay, and also among certain low castes in the Deccan. 
There are a few other references to polyandry here and there in 
Indian literature. 

Among the Nayyars of Malablr a practice prevailed until com- 
paratively recent times, no doubt a .survival of remote antiquity, 
which was difl’erent from the group marriage of the Himalayan tribes, 
and was connected with the local matriiinear family system. A girl 
was mamesJ, as a sop to Aryan convention, to a man hired for the 
purpose : the marriage was not con.summated and she might never see 
her husband again. She remained in the family home, and the fact of 
her marriage was published; when it became known, she was courted 
by the eligible men of the neighbourhood, from whom she chose hfr 
true husband, often a Nambfldiri brahman, who was accepted without 
ceremony. The children of the union took their mother’s name, arid 
the inheritaive passed through her line, though the eldest male of the 
family acted as head of the house. The hiLsI^d had no rights ov4r 
his wife’s family at all, and might take less Interest in his diildr«i 
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than did their maternal uncle. He might be discarded by the mother 
of his children and replaced by another suitor, though real promiscuity 
on her part wa.s frowned upon. The MalabSr system of marumak- 
kattdyam shows that the pattern of matrimonial relations had more 
variety than allowed by the legal texts. 

In his efforts to produce a son a man might without slur on his 
character take a second wife, if his first was barren, and so on in- 
definitely; indeed in these circumstances polygamy was a religious 
duty. If the husband was sterile or impotent lie had to take further 
measures. In the last resort he would appoint a close relative, usually 
a brother, to produce offspring on his behalf. From several stories 
in the Epics and elsewhere it appears that holy men of special sanctity 
were also often in demand for tliis purpose, and practices of this kind 
are said to take place oa'asionally even at the present day. 

Similarly, if the husband died without producing male issue his 
brother might act on his behalf. This practice of levii^ate {niyoga) 
was well known in many ancient societies, and references to it are 
common in early Indian legal literature. Before the beginning of the 
Christian er-i, .wfwer, it began to be disapproved of, and medi- 
eval writers include it among tlie now forbidden kalivarjya customs, 
which were permitted in earlier ages. 

old age and death 

According to the letter of the Sacred Law, when a householder’s 
hair turns white, and he .sees his sons' sons, he should become a hermit, 
either leaving his v ife to the care of his children or taking her to the 
forest with him. There, living in a little hut on the alms of villagers 
or food collected from the wilds, he should perform regular rites at his 
sacred fire and study the Upanisads, in ordei to raise his soul above 
earthly things. He may add to his hardships by deliberate self- 
mortification. " In summer he should sit exjx>sed to the heat of five 
fires, in the rainy season he should live under the sky, in winter he 
should wear wet clothc.s, and so he should gradually augment his hard- 
ships. This is the stage of life of the vdnaprastha, the forest hermit. 

Before death there is yet another stage through which to pass. 
When all lust attachments to worldly things have passed away the 
hermit may leave his forest retreat, give up the performance of all 
ceremonies, and become a homeless wanderer {sannydsin), w'ith 
nothing but a staff, a begging bowl, and a few rags of clothing 

"He should not wish to die, 
nor hope to live, 
but await the time appointed, 
aa a servant awaits his wages. . . . 
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*’ He must show no anger 
to one who is angry. 

He must bless the man who curses him . . . 

He must not utter false speech. 

"Rejoicing in the things of the spirit, calm, 
caring for nothing, abstaining from sensual pleasure, 
himself his only helper, 

he may live on in the world, in the hope of eternal bliss. 

We must not imagine that more than a small proportion of elderly 
men followed these drastic means 'of achieving salvation. For the 
ordinary man the status of householder was enough, and he was con- 
tent with the hope ol a long periotl of conditioned bliss in heaven, 
followed by another happy birth on eartli — the fate assured to the 
householder who fully maintained the rites and ethics of the Aryan. 
But the number of elderly men who took up ast'eticism was con.sider- 
able, and the desire of adult and married sons to obtain control of the 
family property no doubt encouraged the asceticism of their parents. 
Even today it is not unusual for an elderly man to follow the course 
laid down by the ancient sages, and to end his days in asceticism, 
though nowadays his hermitage may be a hut in the family comjwund, 
or a secluded room in his old home. 

As a man was boni in impurity so he died in impurity. Nearly all 
ancient peoples had a horror of contact witli a corpse, and India uas 
no exception. No doubt the idea of ritual impurity originated in a 
very primitive belief in demons, but it surxived in the advanced 
civilization of classical India, wlien it.s ba.sis was no longer properly 
recognized. Atxording to the Sacred law mourners must acoid all 
close contact v\ith outsiders for fear of carrying pollution; they must 
.submit to rigid dietary restrictions, and sleep on the ground; they 
must not shave their hair, or worship the gocls. The caiulalas, who 
had the duty of laying out and shrouding tlie body and carrying it to 
the cremation ground, were the most inauspicious of creatures, and 
the lowest of the low. 

The funeral ceremonies {antyrfti) were the last of the many sacra- 
ments which marked the stages of a man's life. According to the 
most favoured Aryan cu.stom the corp.se was carried to the burning 
ground as soon as pos.sible after death, followed by the mouniers, tl^ 
eldest leading; it was cremated, to the accompaniment of sacred texti; 
the mourners circumambulated the pyre, not in the auspicious clocH- 
wise direction, but anti-cl{x.‘kwi,se; then they bathed in the nearest 
river, tank or lake, and returned home, this time led by the youngest. 
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On the third day after the cremation the charred bones of the dead 
were gathered up and thrown into a river, preferably the Ganges. 

For ten days after the cremation libations of water were poured for 
the dead, and offerings of rice-balls (pinda) and vessels of milk were 
made for him. On death a man’s soul became a miserable ghost {preia), 
unable to pass on to the World of the Fathers or to a new birth, and 
liable to do harm to the surviving relatives. With the performaiKe 
of ;he last antyesti rite on the tenth day it acquired a subtle body with 
which to continue its journey, .speeded on its way and nourished in the 
after-life with the pindas offered at periodical ^raddha ceremonies. 
With the tenth day, the inoumefs ceased to be impure, and resumed 
their normal lives. 

This funeral ceremony was that followed by the upper classes in 
ancient India, and is no different from that of present-day Hinduism. 
Tliere were other funeral customs, however. Tlie Harappa people 
buried their dead, while the early Aryans did not thr'^w the charred 
remains into a river, but buried them, in the case of important people 
under a large barrow. Small children, whose bodies do not carry the 
same inipu’-'<j, ■. tliose of their elders and who are not full members 
of the Aryan community, are still often buried, as are ascetics and 
members of some low caste.s in South India. These customs have prob- 
ably survived from very early days. In most literary references the 
sma^ana, or cremation ground, is described as covered with putrefy- 
ing corpses, and haunted by dogs and vultures, rather than as the 
scene of cremation. The descriptions of such places show that many 
people in ancient India did not cremate their dead, but, like the 
Ztiroastrians of Persia, merely abandoned their bodies to the wild 
beasts. No di>ubt economic considerations played a big part in this 
practice, espirially in those parts of the country where timber was 
scarce; even to tliis day the poorer Indians must be content with an 
exiguous funeral pyre, and their corpses are often rot completely 
bunit. 


WOMEN 

A woman, according to most authorities, was always a minor at 
law. As a girl slie was under the tutelage of her parents, as an adult, 
ot I'er husband, and as a widow, of her sons. Even under the liberal 
rules of Buddhism a nun, however advanced in the faith, was always 
subordinat*' to the youngest novice among me brethren. Early law- 
books assess a woman’s wergeld as equivalent to that of a iudra, 
whatever her class. 

Most schools of law allowed a woman some personal property 
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(stridhana) in the form of jewellery and clothing. The Arthaiistra 
allowed her also to own money up to 2,000 silver panas, any sum above 
this being held by her husband in trust on her licliaif.*! The husband 
had certain rights over his wife’s property; he might sell it in dire 
emergency, and he might restrain her from giving it away wantonly, 
but fur practical purposes it was her own, and when she died it passed 
not to her husband or to her sons, but to her daughters. Thus the 
property rights of women, limited though they were, were greater 
than in many other early civilizations. In fact women sometimes 
possessed more than was usually allowed to them by the rules of 
stridhana. Jaina tradition mentiona^a potter-woman of the town of 
Sravastl who owned a jHittery with one hundred potter’s wheels. 
Her status is nowhere mentioned, and it may be that .she was thought 
of as a widow, for we have seen that some legal schools allowed a 
widow to inherit when there were no sons. 

Women could at all times take up a life of religion, though of 
course they could not ofticiate as priests. A few Vedic hyhtns are 
ascribed to women seers, and among the voluminous Buddhist .scrip- 
tures is a whole collection of jxiems ascribed to the nuns of the early 
church, many of which are of great literary merit (p. 456“}. The 
BrhaddranyeJta Upani§ad*^ tells of a learned lady, GargI Vacaknavl, 
who attended the discussions of the sage Yajhavalkya, and for a time 
so nonplussed him with her .searching questions that he could only 
jestingly reply, "GargI, you mustn't ask too much, or your head will 
drop off!" References oaur here and there in later text.s to girls 
occasionally attending the lectures of gurus, and ma.stering at least 
part of the \'etlas. By the time of the Smrtis, however, around the 
beginning of the Christian eri, Vedic knowledge was closed to 
women, although the heterodox sects still cater^ for them. The 
tantric sects of the Middle Ages, who worshipped feminine divinities, 
gave women an important place in their cult and instituted orders of 
female ascetics. 

In general, howeser, women vsere not cntouraged to take up a life 
of religion or asceticism. Their true furution was marriage, and the 
care of their menfolk and children. But the better clas.s laywomeii 
seem to have been educated, and there are several referern'es to works 
of Sanskrit poetry and drama by women authors, of which .some 
fragment.s surv'ive, In Tamil the early poetess Avvaiyir has left 
work of great merit, and a .splendid martial ode describing the gre^ 
victory of the early Cola king Karikalan at Venni is ascrib^ to an une 
named jxjtter's wife.'*i The ladies of Sanskrit courtly literature an|^ 
often described as reading, writing, and amiposing songs, and thejr 
seem to have been well versed in the arts of the time. TTiough from 
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medieval times until very recent years the arts of music and dancing 
were looked on as quite unfit for respectable Indian girls, and were 
practised only by low-caste women and prostitutes, this was not the 
case in ancient days, when well-to-do girls were taught singing and 
dancing, as well as other ladylike arts such as painting and garland- 
making. 

In Muslim times the Hindus of Northern India adopted the system 
of parda, by which, from puberty to old age, women were carefully 
screened from tlie sight of all men but their husbands and close rela- 
tives. Though such a system did not exist in ancient India the free- 
dom accorded to married wonjen has been often exaggerated by 
authorities anxious to show that the more objectionable aspects of 
later Hindu custom had no place in India’s ancient culture. Certainly 
the Rg Veda depicts young men and unmarried girls mixing freely, 
and gives no evidence tliat married women were in any way secluded, 
but this text belongs to a time which had long passed in the great days 
of Hindu culture. Kings, at any rate, kept their womenfolk in 
seclusion. The detailed instructions of the Arthaiastra make it quite 
clear that tb< -ilahpura, or royal harem, was closely guarded, and that 
its inmates were not allowed to leave it freely. It was certainly not 
so strictly secluded as in later Muslim communities, however, for early 
,^rab travellers remarked that queens were often to be seen in Hindu 
courts without veils, and many other refcr'^nces show that, though 
screened from the general public and carefully watched, the royal 
ladies were not completely inaccessible, as in the Muslim system. 

The women of the upj)er classes were kept at a distance from 
the opposite sex. The Arthaiastra , in many ways more liberal 
than the religious lawbooks, lays down quite stringent rules for the 
punishment of immodest wives. A woman who insolent*' takes part 
in games, or drinks, against her husband’s wishes, is to be fined three 
panas. If .she leaves her home without his permission to visit another 
woman she is to lie fined six panas; if she visits a man the fine 
is twelve; while if she goes on such errands by night the fine is 
doubled. If she leaves the house while her husband is asleep or drunk 
she is to be fined twelve panas. If a woman and a man make gestures 
of .sexual import to one another, or converse facetiously in secret, the 
woman is to be fined twenty-four panas and the man twice that sum. 
If their conversation takes place in a suspicious place, lashes may be 
substituted for panas and " in the village .s'^'uare a candala shall give 
her five lashes on each side of the body”. Thus the husband had 
almost unlimited rights over his wife’s movements. 

Elsewhere the Arthaiastra gives evidence of a different kind to 
.^how that even in Mauryan times the freedom of high-class women 
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was considerably restricted by custom. In the instructions to the 
king’s Superintendent of Weaving we are told that the staff of the 
royal weaving and spinning establishments should be made up of in- 
digent women — a motley collection, including widows, cripples, 
orphans, beggar-women, women who had failed to pay fines and were 
compelled to work them off, and broken-down prostitutes. These 
were all of low class, and worked under male overseers.** 

It might happen that sometimesa better-class woman fell on evil days, 
and was compelled to earn a living in this way. She was catered for, 
however, in a different manner. If she could still maintain a maid, 
tlie maid might fetch the yarn from the weaving shop, and bring it 
back in the form of cloth; but if the lady was compelled to fetch and 
deliver her own material stringent precautions were laid down so that 
her modesty should in no way be offended. She was to go to the 
weaving shop in the dim light of dawn, when she would not be easily 
seen. The official who received her work .should only use a lamp to 
examine its workmanship; if he looke<l her in the face, or spoke to her 
about anything other than her work, he incurred the fine known as 
"the first amea'ement”, from forty-eight to ninety panas. It is 
evident from these instructions that up|>er-class women, though their 
faces were unveiled, were not normally seen in public without their 
menfolk. 

There were certainly wide dift'erenccs of cu.stom howe\er. (jirls 
of good class and marriageable age are de.scrilH"d in story as visiting 
temples and taking part in festivals without guardian or chaperone. 
Early Tamil literature, more popular in character than that of the 
Aryan North, makes many references to the free ass(K iation of young 
men and women. Early sculjfture gives the same impression. At 
Bharhut and SanchJ wealthy ladies, naked to the waist, lean from their 
balconies to watch processions, and scantily dres.sed women in the 
company of men worship the Btxlhi Tree, uiuler which the Buddha 
gained enlightenment. We may conclude that, while a woman’s free- 
dom was generally much restricted, it was rarely completely taken 
away. 

A wife, however, had little initiative. Her first duty was to wait 
on her husband, fetching and carrying for him, rubbing bis feet wheti 
he was weary, rising before him, and eating and sleeping after hiiji- 

"She should do nothing independently 
even in her own house. 

In childhood subject to her father, 
in youtli to her husband, 
and when her husband is dead to her sons, 
she should never enjoy independence. . . . 
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“She should always be cheerful, 
and skilful in her domestic duties, 
with her household vessels well cleansed, 
and her hand tight on the purse-strings. . , . 

“ In season and out of season 

her lord, who wed her with sacred rites, 
ever gives happiness to his wife, 
both here and in the other world. 

“Though he be uncouth and prone to pleasure, 
though he have no good points at all, 
the virtuous wife should ever 
worship her lord as a god.“^® 

Passages of this type are frequent in literature of a religious and 
semi’-religious type, and stories of obedient and faituful wives are 
numerbus. The great models of Indian womanhood are Sita, who 
faithfully followed her husband Rama into exile and endured great 
hardships ..nd temptations for his sake (p. 412f), and Savitrl, who, 
like the Greek Alcestis, followed her husband Satyavant when he was 
being carried away by the death-god Yama, and so impressed the god 
vvitli her loyalty that he released her lord. A medieval tale gives an 
even more striking example of wifely fidelity: 

A woman was holding licr sleeping husband's head in her lap, as they and 
their child wanned themselves in winter before a blazing fire. Suddenly 
the child crawled towards the fire, but the woman made no attempt to save 
it from the Hames, since thus she would W'ake her lord. As tin baby crawled 
further into the flames she prayed to tlie fire-god Agni not to hui i him. The 
god, impressed by her ol)edience, granted her prayer, and die child sat 
smiling and unharmed in the middle of the fire until the man awoke. 

Though the early Indian mind, prone to exaggeration, perhaps 
overdid the necessity of wifely obedience, her status was not without 
honour. 


“The wife is half the man, 
the Ixfst of friends, 
the root of the three ends of life, 

and of all that will help him in t' other world. 

“With a wife a man does mighty deeds . . . 

With a wife a man finds courage. 

A wife is the safest refuge. . , . 
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" A man aflame with sorrow in his soul, 
or sick with disease, finds comfort in his wife, 
as a man parched with heat 
finds relief in water. 

" Even a man in the grip of rage 
will not be harsh to a woman, 
rtmiembering that on her depend 

the Joys of love, liappiness, and virtue. 

" For woman is the everlasting field, 
in which tlie Self is bom."®' 

Passages like these, showing the honour and esteem in which women 
were *'''lth are tjuitc as numerous as tliose whim stress their sub- 
servience. Every wljere it is stated that a woman should be lovingly 
cherished, well fed and cared for, and provided with jewellery and 
luxuries to the limits of her husband's means. Slie should never be 
upbraided too severely, for the gods w ill not acce})t the sacrifice of the 
man who beats his wife. The ancient Indian attitude to women was 
in fact ambivalent. Slie was at once a goddess and a slave, a saint 
and a strumpet. 

The latter aspect of her character is fretjuently brought out in semi- 
religious and gnomic literature. Women’-s lust knows no bounds; 

‘"Ilie fire ha.s never too many logs, 
the ocean never too many rivers, 
death never too many living soul.s, 

and fair-eyed woman never too many men."** 

No one man can satisfy a libidinous woman’s cravings; unic.ss con- 
stantly watched .she will coasort with every stranger, even with a 
hunchback, a dwarf or a cripple (p. t-l'S), and in the last resort will 
have recourse to Ixssbian practice.s with members of her own sex. 
Her deception i.s as all-emhracing as her lust, and she is incorrigibly 
fickle. 

Moreover, women are tjuarrelsome and given to pic|Ue. They 
quarrel w ith one antdher, with their parents, and with their luishands. 
TTie henjKxked hu.shand, a.s we show elsewhere (p. 4.'»9f), wa.s well- 
known in ancient India. Many verses in medieval anthologies tiepict 
the emotion of mdna, an untranslatable word implying a mixturi of 
anger, wounded pride and jealou.sy. Early Tamil literature contains 
a whole class of poems de.scribing tlte efforts of die husband to c|ilm 
his wife's anger, roused by his attentions to a rival, usually a pros- 
titute. If Slta, the heroine of the RSmSyana, is invariably meek Rnd 
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compliant before her lord, DraupadI of the Mahdbhdrata can round on 
her five husbands and reproach them in no uncertain terms. The 
Mauryan kings were guarded by amazons trained in the use of sword 
and bow, and the Greeks were impressed by the ferocity with 
which the women of some of the Panjab tribes aided their menfolk in 
resisting Alexander. In later times women sometimes took part in 
war (p. 91 ), and the tradition was continued among the Rajputs 
until quite recently; there are numerous records of masterly and war- 
like widows resisting the enemies of their husbands — the last being 
the famous Rani of JlulnsI, whose part in the Indian Mutiny has made 
her a national heroine of modern India. 

PROSTITUTION 

Ancient India contained one class of women who were not bound 
by the rules and restrictions which limited the freedom of the high- 
caste Vuife. These were the prostitutes {ve^ya, ganikd). There were 
certainly many poor and cheap prostitutes, who would end their days 
in beggary. < .• menials and work-women; but the typical prostitute 
of literature was beautiful, accomplished, and wealthy, enjojing a 
position of fame and honour comparable to that of the As[)asias and 
Phrynes of classical (jreece. 

As in Ciireecc the higher tlass hetaira was an educated woman. 
I'he authorities on erotics demand that, as well as in the art im- 
mediatel)'^ essential to her profession, she should be thoroughly 
trained in “the sixty-four arts”. These were a stock list, whicli in- 
cluded not only music, dancing and singing, but also acting, the 
composition of poetry, improm])tu and otherwise, flower-arrange- 
ment and garland-making, the preparation ot perfumes and cosmetics, 
cooking, dress-making and embroi<lery, sorcery, conjuring and 
sleight of hand, the composition of riddles, tongue-twisters and other 
puzzles, fencing with sword and stall’, archery, gymnastics, carpentry 
and architecture, logic, chemistry and mineralogy, gardening, train- 
ing fighting cocks, jiartridges and rams, teaching parrots and mynahs 
to talk, writing in cipher, languages, making artificial flowers, and 
clay modelling. 

It is hardly likely that the prostitute did in fact study all the arts of 
this rather bizarre list, but it shows what was expected of her. If she 
mastered those arts most suited to her profession a brilliant future 
awaited her. '' A courtesan of a pleasant uisposition, beautiful, and 
otherwise attractive, who has mastered the arts . . . has the right to 
a seat of honour among men. She w ill be honoured by the king and 
praised by the learned, and all will seek her favours and treat her 
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was much disapproved of by the Sinrti writers, whose works contain 
passages of warning against the evils of prostitution reminiscent of 
those in the Jewish Book of Proverbs. Manu and some other texts 
class the harlot and gambler with the thief and blackmailer, and de- 
clare that brahmans must never consort with prostitutes, on pain of 
very heavy penam'es. One source e\ cn maintains that the murderer 
of a prostitute commits no sin and should incur no punishment at 
law.*’ But, as we ha\c noticed in many otluT cases, the secular 
attitude differed very greatly from the religious ideal, and here it wa.s 
the .secular view which pre\ ailed. By llie Middle Ages the brShman.s 
who propounde<l the .S;icred Law might them.selves lx; attached to 
temples with hundicds <>f prostitutes on their staff’s. 


WIDOWS 

In general a widow could not remany . li\ inedK'\al times this 
rule was applied so .strictly m the upper clas,-.os that it iiuliulcd e\on 
girls widowed in childhood, whose marriages had not In-en consum- 
mated. r.\en the iu>tom of n/vogj, whith ga\e tlii’ childless widow 
a chance toconcei\e a son hy her hrotliei-in-l.iw ^p I7.>), passed into 
desuetude m the early <enturies of the C’hiisti.in eta 

All es'ideiM-e sliovss, howtwer. that the teiuarn.ige ot \sidows u.is 
fairly voinnion in earlier tunes. 'I'he .^r/WJ'/ra admits its possi()ilit\ 
In the fainoas old stmy of Nala and Daiiiav anti, tlie In i o, wlio has long 
been parted fioin his wife, is reunited with her i>\ the suhteituge ot 
her annouru eirient that .she jiresiimes his death ami plans to hold .1 
second s\a\annara One or. two minor autlioiities admit the possi- 
bility of a woman's remarriage if her husband disapjH-ars, dies, Ih- 
iorncs an ascetic, is impotent, or lo.so.s oste Init later eornnienfators 
explain away these awkwatd refcrenee.s In the i-avy fiction of k,ih- 
varjya f p. 148 y, ami all agree with Manu; 'nowliere is a .second 
husband permitted to re.sfxvtablc women”.*'’ 'I'lius the practice of 
widow remarriage, together with many other healthy old cu.stoms, 
gradually disappeared among the higher cla.sses. 

In tho.se families which adhered to the IctttT of the law the lot of 
the widow wa.s scry hard She wa.s to all intents and purpo.sc's an 
ascetic, sleepnng on the ground, and eating only one .simple m«al a 
day, witliout honey, meal, wine or salt, wearing no ornaments or 
cohmred garments, and using n(» j)erfumc.s. In medieval tpnie.s 
widows were al.so exjxtted to shase their hair, i’he widrjw hud to 
maintain this au.sterc regimen to the <-nd of lier day.s, in the hope of 
being remarried to her former husband in the next life; her time was 
spent in prayer and otlicr religious rites on his belialf, and any breaiii 
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of her ascetic discipline not only made lier liable to a very unhappy 
rebirth, but also endangered the welfare of the soul of her departed 
iiusband, who might suffer in the after-life for the shortcomings of 
his other half on earth. 

Moreover a widow was inauspicious to everyone but her own 
children. Wherever she went her presence cast a gloom on all about 
her. She could never attend the family festivals which played so big 
a ])art in Hindu life, for she would bring bad luck on all present. She 
was still a member of her husband's family, and could not return to 
that of her parents. Always watched by the parents and relatives of 
her lord, lest she broke lier vows and imperilled the dead man's 
spiritual welfare, shunned as unlucky even by the servants, her life 
must often have been miserable in the extreme. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that women often im- 
molated themsekes on their husbands' funeral pyres, a practice 
noticed with much disapprobation by European traxeilcrs and only 
put down in the last century. The word salt (written suttee by older 
English writers) means “a virtuous woman", and the word was 
erroneously appued by early oflicials and missit)naries to the satl's 
self-immolation. 

'I'he history of the custom takes us back to the earliest cultures. 
Many ancient peoples buried or burnt a man's widows, horses, and 
other cherished jxjssessiuns with his corpse, m order that he might 
have all that he loved and needed in the other world. We know that 
such practices wen followed by the kings of Ur, and also by the 
ancient Chinese and some early Indo-European peoples. One of the 
funeral hymns of the //g Feda shows that in the earliest form of the 
cremation rite known to us the widow lay dov a beside the dead man, 
and his bow was placed in his hatwl; the Ixiw was removes, and the 
w ife called on to return to the land of the living.®'^ This practice must 
look back to a time long before the composition of the Inmn, when 
the wife was actually burnt with her husband. 

The earliest datable notice of the self-immolation of the sati occurs" 
in Greek accounts of Alexander's invasion. One or two cases are 
mentioned in the Ivpics, but rarely enough to show' that the custom 
was uncommon at the time of their composition. Early Smrti litera- 
ture allows it, but in general docs not strongly emphasise it. 'Ehe 
tir.st memorial of a satl is found at Eran, near Saugor in Madhya 
Pradc.sh, where a brief inscription engraved n a pillar in a.d. 510 
records the tragic passing of a hero and his wife in short verses of 
un-Indian simplicity, which suggest the epitaphs of the Greek 
Anthology: 
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and here and there a small grove dh idos one from antnlicr. Other- 
wise there is nothing to be seen between tlie villages but little fields 
separated by narrow footpaths and wrasional rougii roads. But this 
was not the case in ancient times* 

Even when the first Englishmen set up their trading stations in 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta there were more trees in the ( ountry- 
side; and in the earlier |>eriod India was much better afforested. 
Hsiian Tsang’s account of India shows that, in the 7th century, dense 
jungle lined the banks of the Ganges for many nfiles on end. The 
countryside was wilder tlian it is today. The tiger, now rare except 
in certain distrit ts, roamed the length and breadth of the land. In 
the West the lion, now almost extinct, was common. Herds of w ild 
elephants, carefully ]>reser\ed by kings, were numerous in regions 
where they are now unkriovMi. i'he foothills of the Virulhyas and the 
CJhats, now in many {daces almost denuded of larger trees by cen- 
turies of woodcutting and many generations of browsing goats, we re 
richly forested. In fact the age-old agricultural techni(iues of hidia 
had not \et exhausted her soil, and her {KMsants had ni»t yet torn up 
her forests, though in some places, notably Magadha (South Bihar) 
and parts of the 'lamil cotiruiTt this pnKess was almost iompIet(‘ l)\ 
the NIiddle Ages, if not lH‘fore. 

The Indian \illagc differt*d \erv little from that of the po^sent da\, 
but while mo>l villagt*s in ifie North an now ojK*n and undi*fen(l('d, 
in earlier tiin(‘S they were usual!} walled or si<K'kaded, as tlie\ are 
still in man} parts of the Deccan. Tlie \illage was a cluster •'♦'huts, 
small ancl large, often grouptnl round a vncII or i\ |)i>nd, near ulndi 
wa.s small o]i<ti .spate with sl few trees. In earliia* tinies \iliages 
often fiad rluhrooms, which ser\efl as rcsl-liouses for trave!l<*rs and 
as c**ntres of social life; later the place of these halls was taken by 
the \illage temple.s. I’he villagers formed a seUVtnist iou> <om- 
munit}, atid often had an energetic communal life, \\V cjuote from 
a Jataka story. 

"(^le day day in tin* middle of the village to tran.sact Milage 

b«sine.ss, and they. . . . QdcMdcd toj do good works; so tiiey would get 
up betimes, and go out with knives, axes and crowbars. With llicir 
crowbars tliey mik'd away th«' .stoms on the lour highways; tliey tut down 
the trees whkh caught the axles of their tarts; they levelled the irregulari- 
ties Ttd' the roadsi; thf y built an embankment and dug tanks; they mad0 a 
village hall; they showed vharity and kept the [[BiKldhist^ commandments/'* 

Tliis vigorous ♦ or|>orate life continued into the Middle Ages. T airtil 
inscriptions show^ tlut the village councils (p. 106) took an active 
interest in tlic conimimal welfare, dug and renewed reservoirs, made 
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canals, improved the roads, and cared for the village shrines. This 
strong sense of the roninuinity was one of the chief factors in the 
survival of Hindu Culture. 

Most of the villagers were free peasants, and their land was to all 
intents and purposes their own, though the king claimed its ultimate 
ownership (p. I09f). The lot of the peasant was hard, though per- 
haps poverty was not so grinding as it later became, and agricultural 
indebtedness was certainly less heavy. Most peasant holdings were 
small, and were usually worked by the owner and his family; but there 
were a few large farmsteads, tlie owners of which cultivated their estates 
with hired labour. Kings too had large demesnes, worked by serfs 
and labourers, who in Mauryan times received one and one quarter 



Fig. xiii.— Country scene (from a terracotta plaque found at Bhita, near 
Allahabad ? 1 st centur}" u c ) 


pana per month with maintenance. ^ Other land was let out by the 
owners to share-eroppers in return for one half of the crop. 

These landless la^urcrs existed in the Indian village at least from 
Mauryan times, and probably earlier, iheir state aji unhappy and des- 
pised one. Illness, famine, idleness, or some other cause would 
sometimes compel a peasant to sell his holding, or result in his evic- 
tion for non-payment of tax, and he \sould be reduced to sham< and 
l>enury as a casual labourer. But this proce^ whereby land tended 
to become concentrated in the liands of a few landowners, was more 
than counteracted by the Indian joint family system. On the death 
of the head of the house there was usually a partition of the family 
lands, and thus a few generations might see the break-up of a large 
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estate. A real class of squires or large farmers never appeared in 
Hindu India. 

To heavy taxation, forced labour, and the visitations of the king 
and his officers, were added periodical dearths and famines to affiict 
and impoverish the peasant. Though Megasthenes declared that 
famine was unkno\^7i in India, he certainly wrote in this particular 
from inadequate knowledge. References to famine, with its atten- 
dant horrors, are fairly common in ancient Indian literature (p. 443). 
Indet*d a great famine is said to have occurred not long after Megas- 
thene.s left India, at the end of the reign of Candragupta Maurya. 
The more energetic and coascientious kings did what they could to 
prevent and relieve famine. The Arthasastra even suggests that a 
king is ju.stified in confi.scating the hoarded wealth of his subjects to 
feed the hungry. The state gi anaries would be ojH.*ned in emergency, 
and the charity of religious establishments and private ptTsons was 
no doubt of some help; but with such poor cominunicati«jns famine 
was even more .severe than it is now. There i.s reason to believe that 
rainfall was rather heavier than in recent wars, and the pressure of 
population on the means of subsistence w.is not as great as it has now 
become. Hence outbreaks of dearth and f.unine wore {>robably less 
frequent in ancient days, but when they did <xcur tlioy caused ewn 
greater hardship and loss of life. 

Throughout our (x*riod there was a gradual expansion of culn\a- 
tion as a result of pressure on the land. The ArthiisJslra* .suggests 
a positive policy of colonization, clearing of waste, and development 
of new villages, while the Jataka stories .show u.s groups of hardy 
peasants from overpopulated villages cutting new settlements frtim 
the jungle, and even tell of whole villages emigrating en miiiSf to the 
wilds to escape the attention.s of extortionate tax-iolii-ctor.s. 

In the Hat plains the land was cut b\ (anals running from the great 
rivers, and dotted with artifuial reservoirs ( msually referred to in 
Anglo-Indian jargon as "tanks”), which were made by darnmitig 
smaller streams or enlarging lake.s by stopping their outlets. From 
these water-supplies, whether natural or artificial, water was rai.sed 
by counterpoised "sweeps”, and fe<l into smaller ihannel.s whk'h 
watered the Helds. The "I’er.sian wheel”, tumet! by an ox, is no- 
where clearly mentioned in carl v sources, though it may have Ixen u.sed. 

Irrigation works, often of enormous size, were undertaken by 
beneficent kings as a religious and stx ial duty. The mo.st famous of 
these reservoirs was that of Giniar, the hi.story of which has coipc 
down to us, thanks to two inscriptions on the .site (pp. 62, 104). We 
do not know wlien the great embankment, over 100 feet thick at the 
base, finally crumbled. Probably the largest achievement of Indian 
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irrigation until recent years was the lake at Bhojpur, near Bhopal, 
built in the middle of the llth century by Bhoja Paramara, the king 
of Dhara. This too has vanished ; tiie embankment was breached by 
the Muslims in the 1 5th century, and has never been restored; but it 
is evident from those traces which remain that the lake originally 
covered no less than 250 square miles.® In the extreme north of 
India we read of Suyya, a great engineer in the service of king Avanti- 
vaiman of Ka.shmir (9th century), who "made the streams of Indus 
and Jhelam flow according to his will, like a .snake-charmer his 
snakes ”. In the south, at the end of our period, Paes saw the build- 
ing of a miglity tank at Vijayanagara, the embankment of which, he 
says, was a crossbow-shot wide. The first efforts at its construction 
were unsuccessful, so King Krsna Deva Raya ordered a great human 
sacrifice of prisoners to appease the gods, and finished the work with 
the labour of 20,000 men. 

Most of the larger irrigation works of Hindu I[<Jia have now 
vanished, but in Ceylon ancient reservoirs of enormous size still 
exist (pi. Ill^i), though the canal systems which they served have 
largely di.s.ippjartJ, and are only now being repaired. After many 
centuries of neglect, recent governments, both in India and Ce)'lon, 
have begun to redevelop the irrigation systems without which tropical 
agriculture cannot flourish, and which were the first concern of kings 
of ancient times. 


AGRICULTURE AND STOCKBREEDING 

The staple corn crops of ancient India were, as they are today, 
wheat and barley in the cool north and elsewhere as win^ 'r crops, rice 
in the irrigated plains, and millet in the dryer lands, such as parts of 
the Deccan Plateau, where rice would not grow. Among other crops 
sugar cane was widely grown, and sugar exported to hiurope, while 
leaf vegetables and gourds of various kinds w ere grown nearly every- 
where, as was the sesamum, much valued for its edibl<> oil. Numer- 
ous types of peas, beans and lentils were grown everywhere. South 
India, especially Kerala (Malabar), grew many spices, particularly 
pepper, cardamom, ginger and cinnamon, which were carried all 
over India and exported to Europe. The Himalayan foothills pro- 
duced the precious saffron. Cotttm was at all times the stajile 
textile crop. 

Of fruits pride of place was taken by tlie mango, whicli was grown 
in orchards and much valued. The small Indian banana, or plantain, 
was also grown in damper parts of the land. The coconut was a 
comparatively late importation from S.-E. Asia, and is not mentioned 
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in early souires, though it was known in the Middle Ages. In the 
coastal areas were grown the palmyra and talipot palms, which provided 
India’s chief writing material, and also the alcoholic drinks now 
known as toddy and arrack. Another valued palm was the areca, 
whose hard, slightly narcotic nut, broken up, mixed with lime and 
other ingredients, and wrapped in the leaf of the betel vine, formed 
the tSmbula, or clwwing quid, which was introduced into Northern 
India from the South early in the Christian era, and lias ever since 
been a most popular .soun'e of post-prandial solace to the Indian. 
'Hie date palm w'a.s grown in the drt’er regions of the West, but is 
little mentioned in literature. The sour fruit of the tamarind was 
much u.sed to fla\ our curry. 'I’lie grajie, introduced from Persia with 
the almond and walnut, was cultivated in the Western Himalayas. 
Sandal and other trees provided mucli-jirized fragrant wovkIs; these 
trees mostly grew in the South. 

The Greek travellers were mo.st imprcssetl by the fertility of 
India's .soil and the energy and ability of her cidtivatons. The 
modem traveller’s impressions are diametrually oji|>osite, but the 
Greeks judged Indian agriculture by standards lower than ours, an<l 
the soil was le.ss exhausted then than now. 'I he Greeks found it a 
great source of wonder that India produces! two crops a year. In the 
wetter parts of the land the two crop.s might even grow without 
irrigation, while in the jilains a summer crop of rice would gnivv 
during the monsoon, anti a .sivond irrigated crop in tlie dry season. 

AiK'ii'iit India knew the u.se of manure, and the Arthaiastra lays 
dov\n several rules for the management of the King’s farms wlmh in- 
dicate a vtcIUicveloiKsl agricultural teihniquc. The Indian jirasant 
of tinlay is so conservative in his metlnKl.s that we may a.s.sume that 
the ordinary villagers of ancient day.s cultivated the land much as 
tlK'v do now, ploughing with .shallow woenjen ploughs drawn by 
o.ven, harvesting with .siiklcs, thrc.shing with oxen, and winnowing 
by to.s.sing their tom in the wirwl. Iron plough.shares were certainly 
known, however, for they are mentioned in literature. 

The ba.si< livest'xk of the j>easaMt wa.s cattle, used lor ploughing, 
tran.sjxirt and f<K>d. Villages cniploved a communal cowherd, who 
drove the tattle, hrandetl with their owners’ niark.s, to the waste 
beyond the ploughed fields ev«Ty morning, and returned with them 
at dusk. W'c have no niean.s of ctimparing the yield of the cattle of 
aiK'ient day.s with that of their scraggy modem counterparts, but a.si 
there was more pa.sture atid waste it may have been better. Milk and 
curd were important articles of diet, as was ghee {ghrta), made from 
melted butter by skimming off' the solid fat, and leaving only the 
liquid butter-oil, which would keep indefinitely in a hot climate. 
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The inviolability of the cow was of slow growth. Though there 
seems to have been some feeling against the killing of cows even in 
Vedic times, Aioka did not forbid the slaughter of cattle, and oxen, 
at any rate, were killed for food even later. But the Arthaiastra 
refers to the existence of herds of aged, diseased and sterile cattle,® 
and it therefore appears that before the Christian era cattle were 
normally allowed to die a natural death, at least in some parts of the 
country. The same work suggests that those who kill cattle should 
be put to death, but from the context it is clear that this prescription 
applies only to killers of cattle stolen from the royal herds. 

As well as cattle owned by cultivating peasants there were large 
herds belonging to professional herdsmen, who led a semi-nomadic 
life in the wilder parts of the country. One important tribe of these 
people, the Abhiras, which dwelt in widely .scattered localities of 
South Bnja.stlian, Malwa and Sind around the' beginning of the 
Christian era, was perhaps re.sponsible for the development of the 
(ult of Krsna in his pastoral aspect, and Abhira chiefs set up a 
sliort-livcd kingdom in tlie N.-W. Deccan on the ruins of the 
Satavahanas. 

Other domestic animals included the buffalo, second only to the ox 
as a beast of burden, and the favourite \ictini of sacrifices to the god- 
dess Durga, whose cult became very popular in the Middle Ages. The 
goal was bred widely, as was the sheep in tfe cooler districts. Ihc 
fine goats’ wool fabric of Kashmir was known and used widely in 
Northern India, a. id heavier sheeps’ and yaks’ wool blankets were 
exported in small (juantities from the hills to the Northern Plains, 
where the winter nights are usually cold enough to make their com- 
fort pleasant. The domestic pig was also k’^own, thou^Ji it did not 
play a very important part in rural economy. 

Horses were bred chiefly in Sind and the North-^^est. They 
would not breed well in the Deccan, and were regularly imported by 
sea from Sind, Persia and Arabia to the ports of Western India, 
"^rhe horse was always a luxury animal, used chiefly by the warrior class. 
Kor the ordinary people the chief means of conveyance was the ox, 
of which certain varieties could draw carts at a considerable pace. 
The kings of Vijayanagara delighted in watching races of light 
carts to which an ox and a horse were yoked. 

The elephant was certainly tamed by the time of the Buddha. It 
rarely breeds in captivity, and therefore '■ had to be hunted and 
captured alive. Special forest tracts were designated as elephant pre- 
serves, inhabited by trackers, hunters and tamers, in the employ of 
the king. Generally the ownership of elephants was confined to 
kings and chiefs, and peasants living in the vicinity of elephant^ 
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in the outlying districts in \irtual intlepenclonce, perhaps occasionally 
paying tribute in Kind to the representatixe of their overlord. I'he 
last great king «it‘ Hindu India, Krsna Deva Raya of Vi|a\anagara, 
mentioned them in a brief textbook on gov’crninent in ’I'clugu, the 
Amuktamalyada. When the forest folk multiplied in the kingdom, he 
wrote, they caused no little trouble to the king and his subjects; but, 
like A.soka, he advocated fair and honest treatment towards them. " If 
the king grows angry with them, he cannot wholly destroy them, but 
if he wins their affection by kindness and charity they serve him by 
invading the enemv’s territory and plundering his forts.”* 

At all times the wild tribesmen were a danger to the settled 
V illagers in the i>utl\ ing parts of the country. In medieval literature, 
both in San.vkrir and the Drav idian v ernaculai ,s. are references to the.se 
wild raiders pillaging crops and herds and hou.ses, and capturing 
victims for human sacrifice. The area of their operations was gradu- 
ally,pu.shed back, and as more and more primitive tribes were assimi- 
Httd to the Hirxlu order they became gradually los (lani^erous; but 
throughout the period etnered by this book tlie\ vNere a .source of 
fear in many parts of India, the bogey men with which niothers 
frighteru^d their naughty < hildren. No doubt man\ of tluM liarat ter- 
istics of the demons and malevolent s[)inis ot Hindu m\thology, 
Nagas, Yaksas, Raksasas and the like, veere ai(|\iired from the wild 
tribes (p. :nTf). 


I fir TOWN 

Hv the time of the Buddha, there were small towns all over North 
IndiJ,and some, such as KasI ( Banaras j and Kaiisamhi, had an antujuitv 
oftentunc s ; but even at tliis time large i ities vune few Ai cording to 
ancient Buddhist tradition, at the tinu‘ of the Buddha’s ‘Tireat 
IX^eas^*'' the disciple .\nandd .sai<l that he regretted that his master 
was to dit» in so small a town as Kusmagara, and mentioned (he six 
titles wliich he (‘onsidere<i imjKutant enough lor a Buddha to die in: 
SravastT, C'ainpa, Jiajagrha, Saketa HattT generally known as Ayo- 
dhya), KausambI, ami KasI These were evidently the greatc.st cities 
of the 5th century n.c , hut their sites are still not wludly excavated, 
anti we have no gocxl means of judging their si/e, except in the c^se 
of one of them. This is Rajagrha, the walls of which still remain, and 
show that the fortified area had a perimeter of twenty-five miles. The 
whole area was not built upon, but Rajagrha was a garden city, witli 
a central core, and houses in the suburbs surrxninded by extensive 
parks and fields. 

Patalf|)utra in the time of the Mauryas, according to Megasthenes, 
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was a long narrow city, stretching nine miles along the bank of the 
Ganges, and reaching only one and a half miles inland. It was no 
doubt mainly built-up, unlike Rajagrha, which covered a larger area 
but must have had a smaller population. At the end of our period 
Paes states that Vijayanagara wu'^ larger and more populous than 
Rome and contained 100,000 liouses, from whkh we may infer that 
its population was at least half a million, and probably more. 

At the time of writing several small excavations have been made at 
various Indian city sites, but only one such site, and that not repre- 
sentative, has been excavated sufficiently to reveal the plan of the city. 



Fig xiv — An ancient Indian city, c 2iid-lst century, b c (b.srd on the 
evidence of contempoiaiy siulptuic) (Reproduced fiom Percy Brown’s 
"Indian Architecture (Buddhist and Hindu peiiod),” published by D B 
Tarapoievala Sons & Co Ltd , Bombay) 

This is Taksa^ila, where two cities have been discovered, one dating 
from the time of the Achaemenid kings of Persia and the other from 
the Greco-Bactrian period. Both were built on either side of a broad 
main street, and the larger houses of both had central courtyards, in 
the manner traditional in India from the days of the Harappa Culture; 
but in other respects the two were very different. The first city, 
known to archaeologists as Blur Mound, sho s no trace of town plan- 
ning; on the irregular and crooked main street opened a maze of 
narrow alleys, ramitying in all directions at the whim of many private 
builders. The second city, known as Sirkap, had a fine main street 
some twenty feet wide, running due north and south, with lesser. 
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walls, but had windows and balconies overlooking the street. In the 
medieval period the balconie.s were often .screened with lattices, so 
that the ladies of the household might see witliout being seen, but the 
balconies of Iwuses depicted at Bhiirhut and Sanclil have no .such 
screens. The walls were w'hitewashed, and, a.s today, might be 
decorated with f>ainted pictures and ornam«*ntation, both on the flat 
and in stucco relief. I’he lusnal larger house had a square courtyard 
surrounded by a veranda, behind which were tlie living quarters. 
Bathrooms are inentiontHi in literature, .sometimes with running 
water, probably diverted from a nearby stream. 

The ancient Indian greatly love<l flowers and trees. Megasthene.s 
describes with wonder the iK^autiful parks surrountling the palace of 
Candragupta Maurya, and many references in Sanskrit literature 
show that wealthy citizens had gardens attached to their houses, and 
often larger park.s in the .suburbs containing pavilions in which they 
spent much of their leisure. There are references in poetry to arti- 
ficial hillocks {kritlahila), which suggest that landsca|)e gardens of 
the Japanese type were sometime.s laid out. 

A.S in all hot climates an expanse of water was an almost essential 
feature of the garden, and the parks of the wealthy contained artificial 
lake.s and pt>ol,s, often with fountains, and with steps leading down to 
them for bathing. A further refinement, tor cooling the air in the liot 
.sca.son, was the ” water-machine which, from the de- 

scription of the poet Kalidasa,** .seems to have lH‘en a .sort of revolv- 
ing spray, rather like that used to water lawns at the present day. 
In the bathing pools the citizens would cool themsehes in the hot 
weather, and literature cuntain.vmany references to kings and heroes 
plaung in the water with their wises and concubines. W’c also read 
of subterranean chambers at one eiul of such bathing tanks. •- tooled 
bj the water surrounding them on all .sides, in which the tired bather 
might rest. Another feature of tlie pleasure garden w hit h was looked 
on a.s almost indispensible was a .swing, in width adults of Imth sexes 
took delight. CJardens were watered by channels which led from the 
main tank to the tree.s and flower IkhIs. 

Specially lovetl were flowering trees, which are \ery frequently 
mentioned in poctr\, c.specially the (iwLi [Samm tndica), a .smallish 
tree bearing a mas.s of hivcly starlet <ir orange blossoms, which, it 
wa.s .said, would only flower if kicked by a iwautiful woman; otlitT 
favourite.s were the tall pale-flowered {Alhizxia thtr 

fragrant, orange-flowered kadamha {Anthijcephalus cadamlm), and the 
red ( Bittea frondosa) ; the banana {kuiali) was grown for orna>> 
ment a.s well ae for its fruit. Bu.shes anti rree|)er.s were also imicfe 
loved, especially the jasmine, of which there were many varietie.s, and 
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the white atimukta (Hiptage madablota); other popular trees were 
the aimpaka {Michelia champaca), with very fragrant yellow flowers, 
and the hibiscus, or Cliina rose (japS). Most beloved of all flowers, 
and the subject of much religious and other symbolism, was the lotus 
or water-lily, in its many varieties. This beautiful flower the poets 
never tired of mentioning, giving it dozens of synonyms and epithets. 
The rose, common enough in North India today, was apparently un- 
known, and was probably introduced by the Muslims. 

As well as the private gardens of the rich there were public gardens 
and parks, often mentioned in story. In the vicinity of most cities 
were groves which were the favourite resorts of the townspeople. 
A^oka took pride in the fact that he had planted such groves for the 
ret'reation of man and beast, and some other kings are recorded as 
having followed his example. 

Of the life and homes of the city poor we are told little in literature, 
but the cottages here and there depicted in early sculpture are, likc 
the larger houses, iiarrel-roofed, and apparently one-roomed. We 
must assuire the poorer folk dwelt, as they do today, in huts 
made of wood, reed or mud brick, and thatched with straw. Many 
no doubt had no homes at all, but slept in odd corners of the city with 
their few po.s.sessions around them. 

Kff'orts were made by the more energeti.. authorities to provide 
some amenities for the poorer citizens. The Arthaiastra suggests 
that a public well should be provided for every ten families. The 
same text recommends a fixed tariff of fines for leaving rubbish in the 
streets, and stringent precautions against fires; every home was to 
keep elementary fire-fighting equipment in readiness, and -m an out- 
break of fire all able-bodied citizens in the neighbourhood 'vere liable 
to be called on to help put out the flames. The city authorities were 
to provide drainage for surface water, and fines were to be imposed 
for bhxking the drains. *3 We cannot tell how far these recom- 
mendations were put into practice, but it is hardly likely that they had 
no basis whatever in fact. 

Undoubtedly the most remarkable description of an ancient Indian 
city is contained in the early Tamil poem The Garland of Madurai, 
said to have been written in honour of a 2nd century PSn^yan king 
Netlufijeliyan, but probably a century or two later. After a long 
panegyric on the king, the poet describes tl. various regions of his 
kingdom, and concludes with an amount of his capital city, Madurai. 
This is too long to quote, but we must at least summarize this part of 
the lovely poem, which has a realism rare in the literature of the North. 


The poet enters the city by its great gate, the posts of which are carved' 
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with a pure white coverlet, a decorated canopy, and two pillows, one 
at the foot and the other at the head. It should also have a divan, at 
the head of whtdi perfumed unguents, flowers, and pots of collyrium 
should be kept on a little table. On the floor nearby should be placed 
a cuspidor, to receive the red expectoration caused by betel chewing, 
and a chest for ornaments and clothes. On the wall .should hang a 
lute (rfeJ), and the room should also contain a drawing table, a few 
palm-leaf books, a round seat and a gaming-board. Attached to the 
house should be an aviar)’, a garden containing swings, an arbour of 
climbing plants, and a grass bank on which the owner might sit in the 
.shade with his guests. 

Rising in the morning the man ab<Hit town wa.shes, cleans his teeth, 
anoints his btxly with unguent.s and perfume, puts collyrium on hi.s 
eyes, dyes his lip.", with ml lac, and looks at him.self in the mirror, 
’rhen he chews a l)etel (juid to sweeten his breath. He baths every 
day, rubs his body with oil every other day, .shaves his face every 
fourth day, and his whole body every fifth or tenth day. He eats 
three meals daily. Much of hi.s time is ,s|)ent in charming, graceful 
idleness. He amu.scs himself by teaching his parrots and mynahs to 
talk, or by watching fighting cocks, quails or rams; he tHuiverses 
with the para.sites who .surround him. In the hotter weather he takes 
an afternoon nap. 

He had many intellectual pleasure.s boss ever. He vs as not merely 
a patron and passive admirer of the arts, but was encouraged I)} 
sixriety to be liim.self creative. He should know something of tiic 
.sixty-four arts (p. 185). He might lx; a pex't in his tmn right, an<I 
some of the .surviving Sanskrit poetry is not the work <^f professionals. 
I.arge gathering.s were often held under the patronage of kings <»r 
wealthy men ff»r the recitation of poetry, and smaller groups would 
often meet together for the .same pur}K>.se, either at the home of one 
of the group, or at the hou.se of a courte.san. The.se literary parties 
are mentioned in the Kamasutra a.s among the chief pleasure.s of the 
educated man. llie members of .such circles might form regular 
iipcial clubs, and “should .stand together in time of trouble a.s in 
prosperity, . . . and Iwspitably entertain newcomers to their group”.*’ 
Tlie ancient Indian, like hi.s nwxlem des<*endant, wa.s usually an ex- 
trovert, delighting in the company of hi.s fellow.s, and warm-hcartcjil 
in hi,s fnendship.s. 'fhe immense 8tre.s.s laid in sacred literature 
on the duty of hospitality encouraged and gave religious sanctiein 
to tlie social propensities of the time. 

Sometimes literary parties were held in tlie open air, in the gardei^ 
groves about tlie town, and might be diversified with cock-fighi- 
ing and bathing. Tlie educated man might also be a painter; his 
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sanctum, as we have seen, contained a painting-board or easel, and 
the Kdmasutra even suggests that he should have a special room for 
sculpture, wood-carving and clay modelling. 

AMUSEMENTS 

The amusements of the ancient Indian townsman were by no means 
all creative or intellectual. Numerous festivals, participated in by 
rich and poor alike, divided the Hindu year, and were marked by 
merrymaking and processions. The most popular festival in early 
times was the Festival of Spring, in honour of Kama, the Love-god, 
who, though he played only a small part in the thought of the theo- 
logians, was evidently a very popular divinity. At this festival even 
respectable citizens forgot their caste restrictions, and paraded tlie 
streets scattering red powder over their neighbours, squirting them 
with coloured water, and playing all kinds of practical jokes. The 
festival still survives under the name Iloli, though the Love-god now 
plays no pa*"* - it. It is clearly the surv i\ al of a primitive and bloody 
fertility ceremony ; but even at its earliest appearance the grim signi- 
ficance of the red jK>wder seems to have l)een lost, and it was a sort 
of Hindu saturnalia, a time of universal merrymaking, and licence of 
all kinds. 

Though much reprobated by the brahman authors of the Sintri 
literature, gambling was jwpular at all times and among all classes 
except the more rigidly religious people. Six-sided dice have been 
found in the Indus cities, and the “Gamester's Lament” of the Rg 
Veda testifies to the popularity of gambling among the ..arly Aryans 
(p. 403ff). 

The word aksa in the context of gambling is generally roughly 
translated “dice”, but the ahas in the earliest gambling games were 
not dice, but small hard nuts called vibhisaka or vibhidaka; apparently 
players drew a handful of these from a Ixjwl and scored if the number 
was a multiple of four. Later, oblong dice with four scoring sides 
were used; like the European gamester the Indian employed a special 
terminology for the throws at dice: Irta (cater, four), treta (trey), 
dvSpara (deuce), and kali (ace). So important was gambling in the 
Indian scheme of things tlial these four terms were applied to the 
four periods {yuga ) of the ®on ( p. 32 1 ) . Gambling played a small but 
significant part in the ritual of the royal consecration ceremony, and 
the gambling hall attached to the king’s palace in the later Vedic 
period had some magical or religious significaiKe, though its import 
is not wholly clear. Among the chief men of the realm, whose lo)^liy 
was confirmed by a special ceremony at the consecration of the king^ 
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{p. 42), was the aitfOVSpa, or thrower of nuts or dice, evidently the 
organizer of the royal gambling parties. The plot of the Maka- 
bharaUi hinges round a great gambling tournament, at which Y udhi- 
$thira lost lus kingdom to his wicked cousin Duryo<lhana, and the 
Epic tells a similar story in the episode of Nala. The Artha^astra^^ 
advocates the strict control of gambling, which it would confine en- 
tirely to officially-managed gambling houses, financed by a tax of five 
per cent of the stakes and a ciiarge fi>r the hire of dice to gamblers, 
who were to be forbidden to use their own. Stringent fines were laid 
down for cheating. 

With the dice were played board games, similar to our children’s 
games such as ludo, which invoked a combination of chance and .skill. 
By the early centuries of the Christian era one of these, played on a 
b^rd of sixty-four squares (astdfkuLi) , had de\el».*petl into a game of 
some complexity, with a king-piece, and pieces of four other types, cor- 
responding to the corps of the ancient Indian army — an elephant, a 
horse, a chariot or ship, and four footmen. The original game needed 
four players, and their moves were controlled by the throw of the 
dice. As the game wa.s played with pieces representing military 
forces, and its strategy suggested that of campaigning armies, it was 
knowTi as caturanga, or “ hmr corps”. In the oth century tlie game 
was learnt by the Persians, and when Persia was comjuered by the 
Arabs it quickly spread all over the Middle Ea.st, under the name 
shatranj, the Persian corruption of cdturariga. It develojjeil into 
a game for two pc*r.sons, each with two “armies”, the king of 
one army becoming the ‘'general” or “minister” of the other, 
and the use of dice to control the move.s‘ was given up. It is not 
quite certain whether the.se i1npro\emcnt.s were made in India or 
Persia, but the latter is more probable. 

The game was leamt by the criKsaders from the Mu.slims, and .soon 
spread over Europe. By the late Middle Ages it had almost attained 
its modem form as che.ss, the "general” of the Muslim game be- 
coming the queen. Tims the world’.s mo.st intelleitual game i.s the 
jproduct of three luitures, each of which contributed something to 
its finished form. 

Organized outdixir games were not common, exicpt among chil- 
dren and young women, who are .sometimes referred to as playing bill, 
like Nausicaa in the Odyssey. A form of polo, introduced freni 
Central Asia, became popRilar among warriors in the Middle A^.s, 
timugh it is little mentioned in literature, and a kind of hockey 
also played. But, in general, ancient India did not put such strfss 
on athletics as did the Mediterranean world. Chariot racing^is 
mentioned as early as the Ifg Feda, and bullock racing was poptdar 
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in the late medieval period. Boxing and wrestling are often referred 
to, but were not generally the hobbies of respectable young men, but 
the preserve of low-caste professional pugilists, who performed for 
the amusement of an audience. The archery contest, however, was 
a rnuch-loved amusement of the warrior class, and vivid descriptions 
of such contests occur in the Epics. 

Classical sources refer to gladiatorial contests at the court of Can- 
diugupta Maurya, and in the medieval Detxan duelling became fre- 
quent. The Portuguese traveller Nuniz writes that if two nobles of 
Vijayanagara quarrelled they would fight to the death in the presence 
of the king and his court.** Despite the growth of the doctrine of 
non-violence throughout our period, animal fights were always very 
popular. The favourite animals to be pitted against each other were 
the fierce little Indian quail [lavaka), the cock and the ram; we also 
read of fights betw'cen bulls, buffaloes and elephants (pis. LXXVII, 
LXXVIII6). 

One form of animal contest confined to the Dravidian South was the 
bullfight, of which we have a vivid de.scription in an early Tamil 
poem.2t> t; ■ sport did not clo.sely le.semble the Spanish bull- 
fight, where the .scales are heavily weighted against the bull, for here 
the bull apjwars to ha\'e had the advantage. The fights were popular 
among herdsmen, who entered the arena unarmed, and “embraced 
the bull” in an attempt to master it, rather like the cowpunchers of 
an American rodeo. They made no attempt to kill the bull, and it was 
not previoiusly irritated, but the bullfight was evidently a sport 
of great danger, for the poem contains a gory description of a 
victorious bull, his honis hung with the entrails of his unsuccessful 
opponents. The bullfight was looked on as an ordeal to “^est the man- 
hood of young men, since it is stated that the girls who watched the 
performance would choose their husbands from among the successful 
competitors in a sort of Tamil svayamx'ara. Though Tamil literature 
gives no evidence of this, the bullfight had certainly some ritual 
significance, and was connected with the fertility of the crops. A 
similar sport was practised, as part of a religious ceremonial, by the 
ancient Cretans, and this fact, like many others, links the Tamils witfi 
the earliest civilizations of the Mediterranean world. Wrestling 
with young steers is still a fa'^ourite pastime of some pastoral peoples 
of India. 

Many of the amusements of ancient India were provided by pro- 
fessional entertainers. As well as those wno practised highly de- 
veloped arts such as drama, music and dancing, there were othiws 
who travelled through town and village, diverting the ordinary folk, 
who could not fully appreciate the nuances of the more developed art 
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forms. We read of musicians, bards, acrobats, jugglers, conjurors 
and snake^liariiiers, popular then as now. As well as the courtly 
theatre there wa.s a folk^rama, occasionally referred to in literature, 
which portrayed scenes of niydiology and legend in dance, song and 
mime, and from which the Sanskrit drama developed. 

CLOTHES AND ORNAMENTS 

The garments worn from Vedic times onwards did not funda- 
mentally differ from those of the modern Imlian. Like most ancient 
peoples living in liot climates Indians usually wore lengths of cloth, 
draped around the body and over the shoulders, and fastened with a 
belt and pina. Tite lower garment {paridhana, vasana) wa.s usually 
such a cloth, fastened roimd the waist with a belt or .string {mekhala, 
raSa»i)\ and the upper garment {uttariya) was another sui'h length, 
draped shawl-wi.se over the shoulders. The latter garment wa.s 
often di.scarded in the home, or in hot weather, e.specially by the 
lower orders. third garment [pravSra) was al.so worn, draped like 
a mantle or cloak, in the cold .sea.son. 

This was the general garb of both .se.xe.s, a.s it is today, and \arii.*d 
only in the size and pattern (>f the cIoiIls and in the manner of w earing 
them. Sometimes the lower garment was of very small proportion.s, 
or a mere loiiKloth (pi. LXXV), but the lower garments of the riih 
<^n reached almost to the feet. In early sculpture the lower gar- 
ment is depicted as elalxirately pleated in front, and held with a lung 
girdle, the end of which hung dowai in front of the garment between 
tlie leg.s (pi. XXVIu). In some sculptures the girdle appears to ha\e 
been the end of die cloth it.self,” which might also be thrown over the 
shoulders in the manner of the present day sari. Sometimes the end 
of tlw cloth w'as drawn between the legs and fastened at the back in 
the manner of the dhoti. 

lliough all tliese garments were unstitched the art of sewing was 
not unknown, and women are often depicted wearing jackets or 
^ bodices {coIaAa, kajhada) (pi. LXXXI). With the invasions of tlie 
dtkas and Kufaiias from Central A.sia trousers were introduced, and 
were iti vogue among tlie ruling cla-vscs at least until (iupta times, for 
the Gupta kings are often sfiown on their coin.s a.s wearing trousers 
(fig. xxiv, p. itBl }. Kui^ana kings are shown on their coins, and Li the 
retnarkaUe headless statue of Konifka (pis. XXXh.LXXXIlIr), weir- 
ing long quilted coats and quilted trousers and boots of typically Centml 
Asian type, which must have been as uncomfortable in a temperature 
of over one bioidired degrees as the thick European clothing woni by 
die pionem of the East India Company. Tlie wearing of shirts aifd 
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trousers seems to have been quite common in medieval Kashmir and 
the North-West. In medieval South India goddesses and queens 
were often depicted as wearing what seem to be light close-fitting 
trousers. The cloth used for all these garments varied from wool, 
worn in the Northern winters, to diaphanous silks and muslins, 
which showed the limbs of the wearer. The paintings of Ajanta 
and BSgh show that they were often dyed or otherwise patterned 
With gay stripes and checks. 

In most parts of India footwear was primarily used to protect the 
feet against the scorching earth of the Indian summer, but in the 
Himalayas felt boots of Central Asian pattern were worn. 

On their heads men usually wore turbans, which were fastened in 
many elaborate patterns (pi. XXIII«). In early times, at least on 
festive occasions, women wore large and complicated headdresses of 
a ty|)e not seen nowadays, but by the Gupta period they are usually 
depicted either bare-headed, or wearing head-veils or simple tiara- 
like headdresses. Orthodox brahmans shaved the whole head with 
the exception of the topknot, which was never cut, but with other 
classes botli .s,-,vc!: usually allowed their hair to grow long. The 
most popular coiffure with women was a large bun at the nape 
of the neck, often ornamented with a fillet or string of jewels 
(pi. LXIItf). The pigtail, most common at the pre.sent day, though 
attested in the Harappa culture and ment’ med in literature, does 
not often appear in .sculpture until the medieval period. 

There is some controversy on the character of women's dress 
in ancient India. Throughout our period women are depicted in 
painting and sculpture as naked to the waist, w’hile on the other 
liand the great physical modesty of modem Hindu manhood is 
common knowledge. James Fergusson, one of the first serious 
students of ancient Indian sculpture, declared categorically that, until 
the Muslim conquest, Hindu women exposed their brv.asts in public 
without the least shame.®* Tliis conclusion has, however, been 
controverted.®® 

It is asserted that, like the Greeks and Romans, the Indian artist 
and sculptor followed a tradition of showing the female form in a 
state of semi-nakedness, when this had no counterpart in real life. 
The objection, however, i.s hardly valid. When portraying real life, 
rather than mythology or figure studies, the classical artist usually 
draped his women. In the early .sculptures Bharhut and SanchT, on 
the other hand, there is scarcely a woman with covered breasts, even 
among the crowds in the very realistic reliefs of Indian city life. Re- 
ferences to bodices in literature are numerous, and women widi 
''overed breasts do sometimes appear in painting and sculpture; but^ 
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in the Northern Plains, and the hillicr parts of the Deccan, the w eather 
is quite cool for several months of the year, and the use of bodices 
may have been rather due to climate than to modesty. In Malabar, 
where many old customs survived long, it was quite normal until 
comparatively recent times for women of the Nayyar caste to appear 
in public naked to the waist, and the same is true of the island of Bali, 
which adopted Hindu culture early in the Christian era. In some 
literary sources there are references to married women wearing veils, 
but there is no evideiKc that these were regularly more than head- 
coverings, or that tliey concealed the form of the wearer. It is only 
in late medieval literature that clear expressions of the need of 
physical, as distinct from mental, intKlesty are found. Women in 
aiK'ient India were considerably restricted in their activities, and a 
high standard of modesty was detnandeil of those of tlie higher cla.sses 
(p. 179f): but it is clear that their i«leas of propriety in ilress were 
very different from those of their descendants. 

If clothes were simple and few, ornaments were complex and man\ . 
Gold, silver and prtn ions stones <if every available kind were alwavs 
in demand hir jx*rsonal adornment. Women wore jewelled (wna- 
inents on their foreheads, and along the partings of their hair. Kar- 
rings were worn by t>oth .sexe.s, atnl the ears were stretched by heavy 
and large ornaments, as is done by women in the Tamil (ountiy di.s- 
tricts to this day. Ornate neiklaces were wont, and wide girdles of 
linked gold with hanging ropes of |K*arls. Bangles anil armlets were 
popular from the days of the llarappa ('tilture onwards, and anklet.s, 
often set with little tinkling Ix'lls, or with their hollows filled witli 
rattling pebbles, were as popular then as now. Nose ornaments, 
without which Iiuhan wonten of the older generation felt |x)sitively 
undrc-s.sed, are nowhere mentioned or depicted, and their u.se can only 
have lH>en widely adopted after the Muslim conqiie.st. 'Die few .sur- 
viving pieces of jewellery, and the representations of jewellery in 
sculpture and painting, show that the Indian jeweller attained very 
high standards in hi.s art (pi. LXXXIII^}. It would .seem that tlie 
early Indian, like hi.s miHleni counterpart, would often save his money 
by inve,sting it in jewellery for hi.s wife and liiimelf. Kven the 
poorer people, who lould not affrird gold or gems, loadiii theni- 
.selves with jewellery of silver. bra.s.s, glass and painted pittery. 
and all cla.s.scs adorned their hair, cans and necks with the bcautijiul 
ttowers which Imlia provide.^ in ahundam e. 

Cosmetics were used by both sexes. Cliief among the.se wa^ a 
pute made of finely ground dust of Haiulalwotxi, which wa.s sineaijed 
over the whole bt*dy or afq7licd in pattcnis, t>ften coloured witli lac 
and other dye*. It was believed to cool the skin in the hot sca.sdn. 
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Collyrium or eye-salve {afijana), usually made of black powdered 
antimony, was very popular, and, as well as enhancing the beauty of 
the eye, was thought to prevent ophthalmia. Vermilion (sindw-a), lac 
{Idhd), and a yellow pigment called gorocana, were used to mark the 
beauty-spot on the forehead {tilaka), which might often be large and 
ornate, and which is still popular witli Indian ladies. The lips, the 
tips of the fingers and toes, and the palms and soles of the feet, were 
often dyed red with lac. Though exposed parts of the body were often 
painted w'ith complicated patterns there is no clear evidence of tattoo- 
ing, which is popular nowadays in many parts of India. 


FOOD AND DRINK 

When F'a-hsicn visited India in the early 5th century he reported 
that no respectable person ate meat, the consumption of which was 
confined to low castes. He probably exaggerated, bur certainly by 
this time many Hindus of the higher classes were vegetarians. The 
growth of vegetarianism was of course linked with the doctrine of 
non-violenc'., .Mih was already old at the time of Fa-hsien. It was 
known in the days of tlie Upanisads and was elaborated by Buddhism 
and Jainism, which were largely rc.sponsible for the gradual disap- 
pearance of the greater Vedic sacrifices at which large numbers of 
animals were killed and eaten. The reign o^ A^oka is a landmark in 
tlie development of vegetarianism, for lie encouraged it by his own 
example, and forbade outright the killing of many animals. But the 
Arthaidstra accept.s meat-eating as quite normal, and lays down rules 
for the management of .slaughterhouses and the maintenance of the 
purity of meat. It was only with the growth of Mahavana Bud- 
dhism and the new Hinduism that strict vegetarianism be 'ame wide- 
spread. Even then hunting and meat-eating were practised by the 
warrior class, and the tantric cults of the Middle Age., restored the 
practice of sacrifice and meat-eating in a new form. Medical texts, 
even of a late period, go so far as to recommend the use of both meat 
and alcohol in moderation, and do not forbid the eating of beef. It is 
doubtful if complete vegetarianism has ever been universal in any 
part of India, though in many regions it was and still is practised by 
most high-caste Hindus. With the prohibition of meat-eating some re- 
ligious texts included that of eating garlic and onions, the objection 
to which arose for obvious reasons, and was never given a re^tl re- 
ligious basis ; but it is very doubtful if this ban ever had any great effect 
until a very late period, except on pious brahmans. 

There are several references to the science of cookery {$upaS5str<i), 
which was not disdained even by kings, but no ancient textbook on 
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cookery has survived. From passages in literature we know that 
ancient Indian cookery did not differ much from that of the present 
day. Meat and vegetables alike were seasoned in curries and eaten 
with rice, boiled or fried. With tite curry and rice flat cakes of flour, 
the modem ckapHti, were eaten, and water, milk, or curd were drunk. 
The favourite cooking medium was ghee, in which the food was fried 
and which was poured liberally over the dish; poorer folk often 
substituted for ghee the oil of sesamum or mustard. Fruit and 
sweetmeats of many kinds were as popular as tiiey are today, but 
many of the Indian sweets eaten nowadays, such as the jaUbi, are 
Muslim importations. 

In modem Hinduism there is a strong taboo on the drinking of 
alcoholic beverages, and most of those who drink regularly are either 
very Europeanized in their ways or of low caste. The moral objei- 
tion to alcohol is very ancient, but it was long before the ban bei’ame 
widespread, except among brahmans. Tliough A^oka discouraged 
meat-eating his edicts say nothing about drinking, and it is therefore 
evident that he had no strong moral objections to it, though Buddlv* 
ism counts the drinking of .spirits as one of the five cardinal sins 
(p. SBd). In Anoka's day Buddhi.sin was appanutly more lax in this 
respect than it later became. The lawbook.s condemned drinking, 
and Fa-hsien stated that resficctahle Indians did not drink, hut drink- 
ing and drunkenness are .so frequently mentionc<l in literature, esjxvi- 
alty in that of the Tamils, that it is clear that religious precejit w as not 
regularly followed in this particular. Only in the l‘2th lentury do we 
find KumSrapala, the jama king of Oujariit, forbidding the production 
and sale of liquor throughout his kingdom. 

The ArthaiSstra advises the manufacture of litjuor in government 
breweries and distilleries, ami give.s several brief and cryptic re<‘ipes,*< 
which show that there were many alcoholic drinks, some of which are 
not popular nowadays; among these were rice beer {medaka), a sort 
of spiced beer made of flour (ptasannJ), wo«>d-apple wine {dsava), 
nutireya, a liquor made of raw sugar, the bark of the me§airAga tree, 
and pepper, and mango spirit (sahakarasurj). Wine from grapes w-as 
made in the North-West, and exported in .small quantities to the rest 
of India. In the South, toddy, the fermented .sap of tlie palmyra or 
coconut, was the .staple alcoholic liquor, and i.s fre(|uently mentioned 
in early Tamil literature. 

The ArtkaiSstra^ perhaps reflecting Mauryan co?tditions, suggests 
the ai^intmcnt of a "superintendent of liquor", not only to control 
the sale and consumption of alcoholic drinks but to organite their 
manufacture. The text advises the stringent control of private brew- 
ingi and of taverns. Tavern-keepers were to be instructed to make 
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their establiRhments well-fumished and comfortable, and to prevent 
their patrons from over-indulgence; the text even suggests that they 
should indemnify them for any loss sustained while under the in- 
fluence of liquor, and pay a fine into the bargain. Unlike most other 
oriental traders tavern-keepers, according to the Arthasdstray were 
not to be allowed to build their premises close together, thus dis- 
couraging the ancient Indian equivalent of “pub-crawling”; the text 
also suggests the complete prohibition of the consumption of alcohol 
“off the premises”. The taverns were often the haunts of criminals, 
and the king’s spies were advised to keep a watchful eye on them. 
The Arthasdstra evidently recognizes drinking as an evil, which can- 
not be wholly forbidden, but which must be strictly controlled. 


ECONOMIC LIFE 

It has often been said that ancient Indian .scKiety was not an acquisi- 
tive one. Admittedly the brahmans, who claimed moral and spiritual 
leadership, set them.selves ideals of dignified austerity, but these 
ideals were not always followed in practice. A brahman who attained 
a good local reputation for the efficient performamc of sacrifices and 
dome.stic ceremonies might amass considerable wealth, and if patro- 
nized by kings might become a really rich man. Corporations of 
such brahmans often lived on the proceeds of large agricultural estates 
{agra/iara), tran.sferred to tliem by kings, and there are accounts of 
briihman landowners li\ing in great wealtli. Otlier brahmans, not 
sufficiently trained to teacli tlie Vedas or to sacrifice, obtained high 
posts in government service, or even became wealthy by trade. We 
have seen (p. 1 70) that, according to the doctrine of the three aims of 
life, the place of wealtli in the Hindu sch •’•le of thing'' was well 
established. 

In most early Indian literature the world is viewed from the. angle 
of the well-Uxlo. Poverty, it is more than once said, is living death; 
to serve another for one’s keep is a dog’s life, and not worthy of an 
Aryan. From the time of the Rg Veda, which contains many prayers 
for riche.s, worldly wealth was looked on as morally desirable for the 
ordinary man, and indeed essential to a full and civilized iife. The 
a.scetic, whether Buddhist or Jaina, who voluntarily abandoned his 
wealtli, performed an act of renunciation which entitled him to the 
utmost respect. Though by this renunciation he assured hims-lf of 
spiritual advancement, and was well on the \. v to salvation {moksa), 
the fourth and ultimate aim of existence, the ascetic’s life was not that 
of the ordinary man, and the theoretical classification of the four 
stages of life (p. I58f) gave ample scope in the second stage to the 
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senior members. 'I'hc otbce of Klder was usually hereditary and held 
by one of the richest members of the guild. In the P5li scriptures the 
Elder is invariably described as a very wealthy man, often with much 
influence at the palace, and coun.sclling the king himself. The guilds 
had a corporate life, symbolizctl, as in medieval Europe, by the jxjs- 
session of banners, and also of ckamis,* the ceremonial yak’s tail H}'- 
whisks which were insignia of nobility. 'Fhest* and other emblems 
were sometimes granted by royal charter, anil were carried in local 
religious processions by the guildsmen. Some guilds, again like 
those of medieval Euro{x*, had their own militia.s, which served as 
auxiliaries of the king’s armies in time of need (p. JiH). 

All over India arc to be found in.scription.s recording the donations 
of guilds to religious causes of all kind.s, the most famous Ix'ing that 
of the Mandasor silk-weavers, to which we have already referred. 
The guilds must have had considerable fiind.s to make such large 
donations, and no doubt received regular subsiriptions from their 
members, which were augmented by fines levied on those who trans- 
gre.ssed the guild law. They .sometimes acted as banker.s and trustees. 
There are refcrenie.s in the legal literature to guilds accepting de- 
posits, and lending money at interest to merchants and other.s, Thev 
would often act as trustees of religious endowments; the pious would 
pay a sum of money to a guild, on < oiidition that it vvouhl maintain a 
^jjerpetual lamj) in a temple, or provide new robes annually for tlu' 
monks of a Buddhist monasierv. Insiriptions retording .such aits of 
benevoleme are quite numetous, and no doubt the guilds, while diiK 
carrying out their part of the agreement, profited I'rom the trans- 
artion.s. 

The corporate .spirit of the guild gave the Ix^tter tvpe of (raftsman 
and merchant a degree of sclf-rv'pci t wliiih he would not otherwise 
have found. Tlicre is more than one reiord of riots and affrays 
between different guilds and trade groups; this was speciallv thi* 
rase in the medieval Dei can, when* guild and caste often over- 
lapfK*(l in functitm or were viiTually synonymnu.s, and the strange 
division of right and left hand castes led to much friction (p. 1.50) 
'I'he fart that more than one guild of the .same craft is cKxa.sionally 
recorded in the same plait* suggests that guilds sometimes broke 
up. 


TECHMCAI- ACHIEVE.MEN'l 

At all limes the work of the Indian craft.sman, however primitive 
and simple hi.s tools, has lK*en admired for it.s delicaiy and .skill, aild 
the technical achievement of ancient Imlia wa.s far from negligible. 
* llie luual Hindi word In Saiwkrit camara. 
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Her spinners and weavers could produce semi-transparent silks and 
muslins of extreme thinness, which are clearly depicted in sculpture 
(pi. XXXVI6), and which were nuH'h in demand in the Roman 
Empire. Unlike ancient Greece and medieval China, India developed 
no true ceramic art; indeed from the aesthetic point of view no 
pottery of historical times is as good as the simply patterned but well 
designed wares of the prehistoric North-West (fig. iv); but the 
bright hard polish of the type of pottery usually called "northern black 
polished ware” is a very creditable teclmical achievement. In the 
working of stone on a large scale India’s skill is attested by the enor- 
mous monolithic columns of Mauryan times. Many of these bear 
Aioka's inscriptions, but it is not certain that they were made and 
erected by him ; some may have existed before his time. All are made 
of sandstone, from the same ijuarry at Chunar, about twenty-five 
miles south-west of Banaras. Some thirty colunms have been found 
in many parts of Northern India, from Sanchl in the south to the 



Fig. xvi. — Carting a Pillar (from an engraved sketch on the wall of the 
medieval fortress of Raichur, Hyderabad). (Reproduced by permission 
of the Arch.eological Department, Government of India) 


Nepalese Taral in the north. Their sculptured capitals aic great as 
works of art, but as evidence of Indian technological achievc'ient the 
columns are even more significant. Weighing as much as fifty tons, 
and measuring some forty feet, they were carved from sLigle blocks 
of stone, gi\en a polish of wonderful hardness and lustre, and often 
transported many hundreds of miles to their present positions. The 
process of their manufacture, polishing and transport has not yet been 
fully explained, and the secret was apparently lost soon after the 
Mauryan periixl, when the .school of craftsmen who worked the Chunar 
sandstone vanished. Though many fine examples of later stone cai*ving 
have come down to us, some much more impressive artistically than 
the Mauryan columns, it is doubtful whether India ever again showed 
such complete mastery of the handling of enormous pieces of stone. 

The Iron Pillar of Meharaull, near Delhi, is even more remark- 
able, though of little artistic value and less immediately impressive 
than the Mauryan columns. It is a memorial to a king called 
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Candra, who was probably Candra Gupta II (c. 375-415), and now 
stands not far from the famous Kutb Mlnar, one of the greatest 
monuments of Muslim India, though it was originally erected on 
a hill near AmbalS. It is over twenty-three feet high, and consists 
of a single piece of iron, of a size and weight which could not have 
been produced by the best European ironfoimders until about one 
hundmi years ago. As with the .Mauryan columns we have no 
clear evidence of how it was made, but it must have demanded 
immense care and labour, and great technical proficiency in prepar- 
ing and heating the metal. The metallurgical skill of ancient India 
is further attested by the fact that this pillar, though it has weathered 
the torrential rains of over 1,500 monsoons, shows no sign of rusting. 
This is not due to the fact that the Indians had di.scovered some form of 
stainless steel alloy, for the column is of iron almost themically pure. 
The process of oxidization demands a catalyst, and it is the great 
purity of the metal which has preserved it .so long, as another 
memorial to India's technical skill. 


TRADE AND UNANl’E 

A ntoney f*conomy only existe*! in India from the dajs of the Bud- 
(Uw. That coinage was introduced from the west cannot lie j>r<)\’ed 
'{fwith certaintVi but the earliest clear references to coined money are 
^und in texts looking back to a peritKl shortly after the foumlation of 
til' Achaemenid Empire in Persia, which was the first great empire to 
mht an ofhtial coinage, and wdiuh for a time controlled the Panjab 
Thf iBabylonians and .^s.svrians managed with unstam|K‘<l silser 
shfKels, but the Acha'inenid ejnjxTors adopted stamped coinage from 
lydia and the (ireek (ities of Asia Minor, which had already em- 
ployed it for a centurs or two. If India did not learn the use ofioituge 
from the Persians she insented it indejx'ndentlv, but the co'tMideiue 
is too .striking to make this seem probable. 

The earlie.st Indian (.oitiage* consisted of flat pieces of silver or 
bronze, of irregular .sha[K', but fairly accurate in weight. They bore 
no in.scriptions, but a number of punch-marks, the significance of 
which i.s not finally established, but which probably included the em- 
blenu of kings who minted the coins, and control marks of local 
officials and merchants. InHfil>cd cc»ins were not regularly minted in 
India until the 2nd century b.c,, and though literary evidence suggests 
that gold coinage may have exi.sted earlier the oldest surviving gold 
coins, other than one or two very rare specimerus, are those of Vima 
Kadphises of the I.st century a.d. As well as the three usual metals, 
• For further infomuition on coinage sec Aiipenclix, p. 604f. 
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coins of nickel were nainted by some of the Greco-Bactrian kings, 
while the Satavahanas of the Deccan made coins of lead, and various 
alloys are attested. Small purchases were regularly paid for in cowry- 
shells {varataka), which remained the chief currency of the poor in 
many parts of India until recent times. 

The concept of legal tender never seems to have taken root in 
Hindu India, and coins were often current far beyond the borders of 
th” kingdoms which minted them. Some important dynasties, such 
as the Palas of Bengal, did not regularly mint coins, but relied on 
those of other states. Coins circulated less rapidly than they do now- 
adays, and might be current for centuries ; thus the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea, a Greek text of the end of the 1st century a.d., 
notices that the coins of Menander, who ruled in the Panjab 
at least tw'o centuries earlier, were current in the port of Bary- 
gaza (Bhrgukaccha, the modern Broach, at the mouth of the Nar- 
mada), which was probably at least 500 miles from Menander's king- 
dom. Foreign currency circulated freely. In the North-West, 
Athenian drachms, as well as local imitations, were current before the 
invasion of Alexander, and Achaemenid, Seleucid, Parthian, Roman, 
Sasanian and Islamic coins were used at different periods. In the 
South, numerous hoards of Roman imperial coins have been found. 

Though there is no evidence of a highly organized financial 
machinery of cheques, drafts and letters of credit, usury was wide- 
spread, and moneylending, except by brahmans, did not incur the re- 
probation of Hindu moralists, as it did that of medieval Christianity 
and I.slam. Even in the lig Veda we read of indebtedness (p. 404-), 
and the earliest Dharma Sutras lay down rates of interest, and re- 
gulations governing debts and mortgages. The just rate of interest 
is generally given as 1 J per cent, per month, or fifteen per cent per 
year. Later commentators interpret this as applying only to secured 
loans, and in practice rates of interest were often much higher. 
Manu^t and some other lawgivers lay down a sliding scale of interest 
for unsecured loans, according to the class of the debtor: brahmans 
<24 per cent., k.satriyas 36 per cent., vaisyas 48 per cent., and sudras 
60 per cent, per year. 'The Arthasastra^^ gives, beside the "just 
rate”, three other rates of interest, inadequately defined, but 
apparently applicable to short-term loans for commercial ventures: 
the normal commeivial rate, 5 per cent, per month; the rate for mer- 
chants travelling through forests (overland caravan traders), 10 per 
cent, per month ; and the rate for seafanUj^ menrhants, 20 per cent, 
per month. These enormous rates of interest, 60, 120, and 240 per 
cent, per year respectively, are measures of both the profit and the 
risk of ancient Indian commerce. 
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Humane regulations on indebtedness are laid down in the Artha- 
SSstra and some other legal texts. Interest payments should cease 
when the total interest paid equals the principid. Loans advanced on 
securities used by the creditor for his own profit (e.g. beasts of bur- 
den) should be free of interest. Husbands are respoasiblc for their 
wives’ debts, but not wives for those of their husbands. But the later 
lawbooks provide many escape clauses and sometimes completely set 
aside these earlier injunctions. Debtors might be imprisoned, or en- 
slaved by their cretiitors, until they had worked off their debts. We 
read of debtors, dogged everywhere by their creditors, and at last 
committing suicide in desperation. The immense expense of the 
family ceremonials of Hinduism, periixlic dearth, the dowering of 
daughters, and many other factors, worked then as now to drive the 
less fcMtiinate into debt, and, then as now, the Indian creditor might 
be a hard man. 

We have seen that trade guilds might act as bankers, both receiv- 
ing deposits and issuing loans. The king or his local officer might 
make loans to peasants to relieve tlearth, or to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of waste lands and the development of irrigation. The larger 
temples also sometime.'! servetl as bankers, and in the South the village 
communes occa.sionally made loans to peasants, 'rherc were many 
professional bankers and monevlenders, however, the irefthins (in 
Pill, w/M/).* 

The ^re.sthin wa.s not merely a moneylender or banker, but usually 
a merchant as well. .At all times until the coming ol the Europeans, 
banking in India was a by-product of trading, and mo.«it sresthins had 
other sources of income besides moneylcnding. lliey appear as lead- 
ing members of guilds, often fabulously wealthy. Tliough the <Taftv- 
man frequently sold his wares direct to the consumer the peasants’ 
surplus products were largely in the hands of middlemen, and a clas.s 
of large merrhants, as distinct from small traders and pedlars, existed 
at least from the time of the Buddha. In the Jitaka stories wc read 
of iresthims cornering grain, and buying at their own price the pro- 
ducts of craftsmen wlio were virtually their employees. The term 
src?thin .seems sometime.? to have been a title of honour, held only by 
merchants of wealth and coasecpience. In the Buddhist scriptures wc' 
read of chief ire^thins, honoured by kings, and w ith places in the royal 
coimciis. Under the Gupta.? the chief banker or ilre^thin was .loiae- 
times a member of the local advi,sory council which aided the di.strict 
officer in controlling local affairs {p. lOS). 

Though in early literature and imeriptions the^retiis or guilds .se^m 

* 'The wwd littralfy means ’Miicf". It has survived in tlw North Indian srM and flic 
Dravidian dWD or 
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to have been chiefly organizations of producers, there were also 
guilds or companies of merchants. Such merchant corporations be- 
came very imjxirtant in the medieval Deccan, and had branches in 
many cities. One such was the Viravalafljigar, freely translated " the 
Company of Gentlemen Merchants”, which had members in every 
important city of the Peninsula and was controlled by a central council 
at Aihoje, in Southern Hyderabad. The company known as Manigrama 
functioned not only in ^uthem India, but also in Ceylon, where it 
hired its mercenaries to the Sinhalese kings. 

Co-operative ventures both in production and distribution were well 
known in Hindu India, but they were normally carried out by tem- 
porary associations of craftsmen and merchants, and these merchant 
companies were in no way comparable to the modem joint stock com- 
pany. Their members may from time to time have undertaken cor- 
porate ventures, but the normal function of the mercantile companies 
was not trading itself, but protecting, furthering and .egulating the 
acti\’ities of their members. Overland caravans, though consisting of 
carts and pack animals owned and led by individual merchants, would 
be organiz'^d " ! controlled by officers of the company, and guarded 
by the company’s mercenaries. They played a similar part in mari- 
time trade, and probably owned warehouses and “factories”, where 
their members might store their wares in safety. Members travelling 
to strange cities would receive help from officers of the local branch, 
and, like the craft guilds, the mercantile companies no doubt helped 
members who fell on hard times, prevented adulteration, undercutting 
and other malpractices, and represented their members at the king's 
court. 


CARAVANS AND TRADE I OUTES 

By the time of the Buddha recognized trade-routes coveted most of 
Northern India, and by Mauryan times similar routes »‘xisted in the 
Peninsula. Among the chief of these was one which ran from the 
Ganges port of TamraliptI, not far from the modem Calcutta, up the 
river to the old city of Campa, and thence through Pataliputra and 
Banaras to Kaui^ambl, whence a branch went to the port of Bhrgu- 
kaccha on the mouth of the Narmada by w'ay of Vidiia and UJjayini. 
From KauiambI the main trunk road passed along the south bank of 
the Jamna to Mathura, from which a branch crossed the modem 
Rajasthan and the Thar Desert to the port of Patala, near the mouth 
of the Indus. The main route passed on bj the modem Delhi and 
crossed the five rivers of the Panjab by way of 5akala ( ? Sialkot ) to the 
north-western city of Tak$a^ila, whence it continu^ up the Kabul 
Valley and on into Central Asia. The great cities to the north of the 
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Ganges and Jamna were linked to the trunk route by recognized 
branch roads. Though its course has varied somewhat through the 
centuries this has always been the main artery of Northern India. 
The Mauryan emperors cared for this great road, which was marked 
with milestones, and provided with wells and rest-houses at regular 
intervals. 

The main route to the South went from Ujjayinl to the city of 
Prati^thana, in the N.-W. Deci'an, the capital of the Satavahana em- 
pire around the beginning of the Christian era. Thence it passed 
down the Godavari River, crossed the lower Kistna, and went on to 
the great southern cities of KancT (Conjeeveram) and Madurai. A 
network of roads develo]>ed early in the Christian era from this old 
route, linking all the more important cities of the Peninsula. Con- 
tact between North and South by way of the east docs not at first 
seem to hav'e been close or frequent, but routes from Pataliputra to 
Orissa must have existed before the Mauryan j>eriod. In the more 
unsettled times after the Mauryas the wild unci\ih/cd forests of 
Central India much discouraged travel, and the westcni route was 
the most important until at least the Gupta periotl. 

The larger rivers crossc<I en route by tliese roads were not bridged. 
Indian engineering, though very compi‘tent in many respects, seems 
never to have mastered the art of bridging a large river; but regular 
ferry ser\iccs, in Mauryan times regulated by the State, were main- 
tained at every important crossing. 

European visitors to the Mughal Empire in the JTth century, were 
impressed by the badness of the roads, which w^ere atrix ious even by 
the low Western standards of the time. As road builders the Indians 
never equalled the Romams, but the references in Aj^)ka\s inscriptions, 
the Arthaiastra ami elsewhere, .show that under more energetic 
governments roads were well maintained, and conditions under the 
.Mughab may not have been typical of earlier times. The me<lie\al 
text on .statecraft attributed to Sukra tells of main roads forty-five 
feet wide, which were cambered, had drains at both sides, and were 
regularly repaired with gravel 

In the rainy season, roughly corresjxmding to the Euro|>ean .sum- 
mer, the roads were practicalh impassable; rivers in spate could not 
be ferried, and all travelling ceas4‘d ; even the thousands of wandering 
religious mendicants, who walked the length and breatlth of India 
from one shrine to another, would sidile down until the rains had 
passed, in the precincts of a temple, the outhouse of a kmdly patr0n, 
or a cave near a village. But at other times of the year, especiallyrin 
the cool, bright winter, when the weather of Northern India Re- 
sembles a rainless late May in England, long caravans of rumbling 
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bullock carts and pack animals — oxen, asses, mules and camels — 
travelled the dusty roads. 

The roads were dangerous to the merchant-caravans. Many of the 
trade routes linking centres of civilization passed through dense jungle, 
and over hills where wild tribes dwelt. There were whole villages of 
professional robbers, ready at all times to waylay the merchant. 
Other dangers were incurred from wild beasts — tigers, elephants and 
snakes in particular — and the remoter parts of the country were the 
reputed haunts of demons of many malevolent kinds. In tliese cir- 
cumstances merchants preferred to share their perils together, and we 
read of as many as 500 men travelling in caravan. Pali literature 
tells of bands of professional caravan guards, who would undertake 
to give guidance and safe conduct over a specified route, and who 
seem to liave been a regular feature of the caravan trade, at least 
where the merchant corporations did not provide their own guards. 
If the Arthaidstra’ s instructions on the duties of the ant 'pdla (p. 108) 
have any relation to facts it would seem that the Mauryan kings did 
much to safeguard tlie roads, and the same is true of many other im- 
portant dy»’-»'..''.j; but the danger that beset caravans from thieves is 
atte.sted by many stories, and by the enormous rate of interest which 
the Artka^dstra permits on loans to finance long distance trading 
ventures. 

The caravan leader (sdrthuxidha) was an important figure in the 
commercial community, and the Gupta copper-plates of Northern 
Bengal (p. 103) show that the chief caravan leader of a locality might 
occupy an important place on the district council. Another figure 
associated with the caravan trade was the land-pilot (in Pali, thala- 
niyydmaka), whose existence is attested in the Pali scriptures; he 
guided caravans through deserts and waste places, steeimg by tlie 
stars. 

The great rivers were used to carry both goods and nassengers in 
vessels large and small. Chief of these was the Ganges, the artery 
of the Great Plain, but the Indus and the rivers of the Deccan were 
also important as trade routes. Like the land routes they were full 
of dangers: river pirates were numerous, and in some rivers sand- 
banks, and in others submerged rocks, were a peril to the navigators. 

Luxury articles formed the chief objects of long-distance trade — 
spices, sandal-wood, gold and gems from the South, silks and muslins 
from Bengal and Banaras, musk, saffron and yaks’ tails from the 
Hills ; but these were not the only merchandisv of the caravans. Many 
regions had to import metal. The chief source of iron in India was 
South Bihar, and control of the route from the iron producing areas 
around the modem Ranch! to the Ganges may well have been one of 
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tlie chief factors in the early rise of Magadhan power. Copper was 
mined and smelted in various parts of the Deccan, in Rajasthan, and 
in the Western Himalayas. Salt, an absolute necessity in a hut 
climate, was imported from the sea coast, and from various rock-salt 
deposits, notably in the Salt Range in the Panjab. Certain foodstuffs 
were articles of long-distaiKe commerce; sugar was carried to cooler 
and di^'er regions where the cane would not grow, and rice imported 
as a luxury food to parts of the Nortli-West. 


SEA-TRADE AND OVERSEAS CONTACTS 

Whether or not the Aryans of the Rg Vedic period knew the sea, 
by the time of the Buddha hardy sailors liad probably circumnavigated 
the sub-continent, and perhaps made the first contacts with Burma, 
Malaya and the islands of Indonesia. In the early centuries of the 
Christian era maritime trade became most vigorous, especially with 
the West, where the Roman Empire demanded the luxuries of the 
East in great quantities. With Uie fall of the Roman Empire the trade 
with the West declined .somewhat, though it wa.s maintained by the 
Arabs, and improved gradually with the rising material .standards of 
medieval Europe. Before the time of tlie Guptas contact wa.s made 
by sea betsseen South Irulia and China, and as trade with the West 
declined that with China increa.sed, the Chinese demand for In<lian 
spices, jewel.s, perfumes, and other luxury commodities continuing 
dov%n to tlie present day. 

Certain over-enthusiastic Indian .scholars have perhaps made tcH) 
much of the achievements of ancient Indian seafarers, which cannot 
compare witli those of the Vikings, or of .some other early maritime 
people.s. Much of tlie merchandi.so expt>rted from India wa.s carried 
in foreign bottoms, and though Indian literature mention.s 8hi[)s 
carrying 1,000 passengers this seeinji certainly an exaggeration. The 
largest Indian ship known to Pliny, wlui obtained some aaurate in- 
formation about the maritime trade of the Imlian (Xrean, measured 
3,000 amphorae, or only .seventy-five ton.s. In the 5th century Fa- 
hsien, who had no reason not to tell the truth in this resficct, trasellcil 
from Ceylon to Java in a .ship carrying 200 people, wliich is the largest 
complement of passengers and crew attested in a reliable source relat- 
ing to early India. TIic few itlu.stration.s of ships surviving from this 
period give little impressigp of size, though one, at Ajanti, has three 
masts (fig. xvii); and tlic vessels so vigorously and realisiicaly 
depicted cm the friezes of the great Buddhist temple of Barabudur |n 
Java, are all small, the largest containing only fifteen people. All 
have steadying outriggers, like the fishing boats of present-day 
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South India and Ceylon, and all are steered by large oars — the rudder 
was unknown in our period. 

Normally the timbers of ancient Indian ships were not nailed or 
riveted, but lashed together; this was done to avoid the imaginary 
danger of magnetic rocks, for the technique of nailing a ship's timbers 
was certainly known in India in the medieval period. In fact sewn or 
lashed timbers were more resilient than nailed ones, and could stand 
uj. better to the fierce storms of the monsoon period and the many 
coral reefs of the Indian Ocean. 

An early Jataka story^® tells of ships sailing from the port of 
Bhrgukaccha to a place called Baveru, which must be Babylon. The 
Pali Questions of Milinda, probably of the 1st century a.d., mentions 



Fig. xvii. — A ship, r. 6th century, a.d. om Cave II ^ | ntS). 

(By permission of the Oxford University Press). 

the possibility of a merchant sailing to Alexandria, Burma, Malaya 
or China. A story of the 6th or 7th century, tells of a merchant's 
son who sailed to "the Lsland of the Black Tavanas"^^, which must 
surely be Madagascar or Zanzibar. These records indicate the limits 
of Indian seafaring. 

The chief ports of ancient India were on the West Coast — Bhrgu- 
kaccha, already mentioned, Supara, not far from the modem Bombay, 
and Patala, on the Indus delta. Hence coastal shipping plied to the 
South and to Ceylon, and westwards to the T’ersian Gulf and the Red 
Sea until, in the 1st century a.d., seamen took to using the monsoon 
winds to sail straight across the Indian Ocean to the ports of South 
India. In the East the Ganges Basin was served by the river port of 
Campa, from which ships sailed down the Ganges and coasted to the ^ 
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South and Ceylon. By Mauryan times, with the eastward expansion 
of Aryan culture, TSmraliptI became the main seaport of tlie Ganges 
basin, and CampI lost its importance. From Tamralipti ships not 
only sailed to Ceylon, but, from before the beginning of the Christian 
era, to South-East Asia and Indonesia. 

The merchants and seamen of Roman Eg^TJt knew India well, and 
there survives a remarkable seaman's guide, compiled in Greek by an 
anonymous author towards the end of the Ist century a.d., The Peri- 
plus of the Erythrean Sea. From the Periplus, Ptolemy's Geography, 
of the following century, and the early Tamil poems which look back 
to thi.s period, v\e learn much of the trade of the Tamil lands. Here 
many flourishing ports are mentioned, the three chief being Mu^iri, 
known to the Greeks as Musiris, in the Cfra country (Malabar), 
Korkai, in the land of the Pandyas, not far from the modern Tuti- 
corin, and Ka\ irippattinam, the chief port of the Cola country, at the 
moudi of the Kaviri. 

The Tamil kings did much to develop their harlxuirs and encourage 
sea-trade. We read of lighthouses, and wharves, where " the beauti- 
ful great ships of the Vavana.s” di.scharged their men hantlise to Ik* 
examined by customs ofticials, stamped with the king's .seal, and 
stored in warehou.ses. Kavirippattinam, now a decaying H.sliing 
village .silted up by the river mud, had an artificial harbour, built, 
according to a hue Sinhalese source, by soUhers captured by the great 
King Karikalan in a raid on Ceylon.*^ 

At thi.s time SvK(»tra had a con.siderahle Indian colony, and the 
name of the usland may be of Indian origin. • Indi.tn mcrcham.s were 
met by Dion C'hrvso.st»mi in Alexandria. One .such merchant, cro.ss- 
ing the desert from iIm* Red Sea to the Nile on hi.s way to Alexandria, 
left a brief inscription in a temple at Rede.siye; "Sophon the Indian 
doe.s homage to Pan for a ginxl journey "Sophon ’’ probably re- 
pre.sents some .such Indian name a.> Subliwu, and Pan was no doubt 
identified in the nierclunt'.s mind with Kr§na, who wa.s al.so a god of 
flock.s and herds, and played a ru.stic flute. It i.s evident that the 
author of thi.s in.scriptitm was much llellcnized. 

As well a.s merchant.s, vve read of Indian fortune-tellers, conjurors, 
and pro.stitutes in Rome, while tnahout.s often accompanied their cle- 
fdiants to tiie We.sf. There are records of several emba,s.sic.s from 
Indian kings to the Ca?sar.s. Tlte earliest of these is .said by Str4lK) 
to have been .sent by the king of the Plin^ya.s, and wa.s met iby 
Augustus at Atliens about 20 ».c. 'Hiis mission included an ascetic 
called Zannancx:hegas (Skt. Sramanacarya), who, growing tiret^of 

« "The Mott Pleasant ktaod", the landfall for ships crosting the 

Indtiui Ooe*ii. 
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a life of earthly bondage, burnt himself to death at Athens. It has 
been suggested that when St. Paul wrote "though I give my body to 
be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing”, he had in 
mind this incident of some sixty or seventy years earlier, of which he 
had heard from his Athenian colleagues. The theory is, of course, 
fanciful, but not wholly impossible. Later embassies are recorded as 
having been sent to Claudius (from Ceylon), Trajan, Antoninus 
Pius, Julian the Apostate and Justinian. The latter emperor of Con- 
stantinople had an Indian cook. 

The main requirements of the West were spices, perfumes, jewels 
and fine textiles, but lesser luxuries, such as sugar, rice and ghee 
were also exported, as well as ivory, both raw and worked. A finely 
carved ivory statuette of a goddess or yaksi has been found in the ruins 
of Herculaneum (pi. LXXXVII6). Indian iron was much esteemed 
for its purity and hardness, and dyestuffs such as lac and indigo were 
also in demand. Another requirement was live animals and birds; 
elephants, lions, tigers and buffaloes were exported from India in 
appreciable numbers for the wild beast shows of Roman emperors and 
provincial go'^^rnors, though these larger beasts went mainly over- 
land through the desert trading city of Palmyra; smaller animals and 
birds, such as monkeys, parrots and peacocks, found their way to 
Rome in even larger quantities as pets of wealthy Roman ladies. The 
Emperor Claudius even succeeded in obtaining from India a specimen 
of the fabulous pluenix, probably a goldv.n pheasant, one of the 
loveliest of India’s birds. 

In return for hej exports India wanted little but gold. Pottery and 
glassware from the West found their way to India, and many slierds 
of Arretine and other wares, mass-produced in Western factories, 
have been found in the remains of a trading station at 'nkamedu, 
near Pondicherry. There was some demand for win- , and the 
Western traders also brought tin, lead, coral and slave-girls. But the 
balance of trade was very unfavourable to the West, and resulted in 
a serious drain of gold from the Roman Empire. This was recognized 
by Pliny, who, inveighing against the degenerate habits of his day, 
computed the annual drain to the East as 100 million sesterces, "so 
dearly do we pa}- for our luxury and our women ”.3® The drain of 
gold to the East was an importani cause of the financial difficulties in 
the Roman Empire from the reign of Nero onwards. Not only gold, 
but coinage of all types was exported to India; Roman coinage has 
been found in such quantities in many pa- ‘s of the Peninsula and 
Ceylon that it must have circulated there as a regular currency. 

There is good evidence that subjects of the Roman Empire, if not 
actual Romans, settled in India. There is mention of a temple of the 
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Eniperor Augustus at Muiiri. Early Tamil literature contains 
several references to the Yavanas, who were employed as bodyguards 
by Tamil kings, or as engineers, \alued for their knowledge of siege- 
craft and the construction of war-engines. While the term Yavana 
was often used very vaguely, and, from its original meaning of "a 
Greek", came to be applied to any Westerner, it is by no means im- 
possible that the Yavanas of South India included fugitives from the 
Roman legions in their number. 

Contacts between India and the West are testified in language. 
Ev«i a few Hebrew words are believed by some to be of Indian 
origin — notably "a monkey” (Skt. kapi) and/wtb', ‘‘a peacock”, 
(Tamil togai). Though the details of the Book of Kings may not be 
historically accurate the statement that the navy of Tharshish brought 
to King Solomon gold and silver, ivory, apes and peacocks®® shows 
that the Hebrews received commodities from India at an early jieriod. 
it has been suggested that the land of Opliir, from which King Hiram 
of Tyre brought gold, precious stones and “almug” trees to Solo- 
mon,*® was Supara, the ancient port near Bombay ; this suggestion is 
strengthened by the fact that in the Septuagint, the (ireek version of 
the Old Testament, the word occurs as 2(iN|MScpa; the almug trees may 
have been sandal, one of the Sanskrit words for which is vjlguka, from 
which the Hebrew w ord may be derivetl. Indian loan-w ords in Greek 
and Latin are nearly all of articles of trade; precious stones, .such as 
oii6paySof, emerald (Skt. marakata)* and pi'ipuXXos, lx.*ryl (.Skt.ivn- 
durya) \ .spices, .Muh as 5>yyip«plS, ginger (Skt. irngavera) and rr^Ept. 
pepper (Skt. ptppah)-, foodstuffs, such a.s adKyotpov, .sugar (Skt 
iarkara) and 6pu^a rice (Tamil arih); and KdpTraoos. cotton (Skt. 
karpaJa ) as well a.s .several others I)ubiou.s i.s tlie.suggc.sted etymology 
of the wonl elephant, from the Saaskrit tbka, meaning 

elephant, with the Semitic definite article al or prefixed. 

Greek loan-word.s in San.skrit include several connected with mathe- 
matics and astronomy, of which some are common, and have pa.ssed 
into the vernaculars of Indir. kord, an hour (^pot). kendra, centre 
(idvTpov) and kona, angle (ycovfat); two coins, dratnnui (8poxuf\) and 
dlnSra (from the Latin denartus, through the Greek) ; and two word.s 
connected with vnr, surahga, a mine (see p. 135), and kampana, a 
onnp (a rare word used in Kashmir, and borrowed from Latin through 
Greek); of words connected with writing the commonest Sanskrit 
for book, pustaka, i.s probjbly derived from the Greek mi^ivos, |nd 
mli, ink (plkav}, and kalama, pen (xdXouios) are certain borrowings, 
though there are synonym.s of purely Indian origin for these tlilfee 
words. 

• ThcM two word* are perhafM borrowed from a common Middl* Eastern aouicS. 
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The Chinese in the Middle Ages demanded many of the same com- 
modities as the Westerners, but they had more to offer in exchange. 

lOugh the Indians made splendid silks and muslins of their own 
they were ready to buy the stuffs of China, and Chinese porcelain 
found a market in South India and Ceylon, as did the pottery of the 
Muslim World, numerous sherds of which have been found. 

Though maritime trade never ceased it became more and more the 
afl'air of foreign merchants. Indians never wholly abandoned the sea, 
but by the time of the Mu-slim invasion travel to foreign lands was 
believed to incur grave impurity for members of the upper classes, 
which, according to some authoritic.s, could never be expunged. 
This religious objection to sea travel was a measure of the growing 
fear of and distaste for the sea, which in some degree existed at all 
times. Though Indian mariners were resourceful and by no means 
lacking in courage, sailing the .sea was always depicted as hateful and 
dc.^perately perilous. By the Middle Ages tlie Arabs and Chinese had 
outstripped the Indians in the art of ship construction, and it became 
more profitable for the merchant to sell his wares to foreign middle- 
men tlian to take them abroad himself. The Muslim invasions en- 
couraged xenopliolna, and the people who had planted their colonics 
from Socotra to Borneo became, witli n‘ligious sanction, a nation of 
landlubbers. 
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at the head of the Aryan host, and destroyed the fortresses of the 
Disas ; as Indra pluvius he slew the evil dragon Vrtra, who held back 
the waters, and thus brought rain to the parched land (p. 400ff)./ 
Indra was associated with storm and thunder, and, like Zeus and Thor,' 
his hand bore the thunderbolt (vajra), with whicli he destroyed his 
enemies. He was a rowdy amoral deity, fond of feasting and drink- 
ing. One hymn, according to the usual interpretation, shows us 
the drunken Indra, bragging in his cups, though it may well represent 
the feelings of a worshipper who has drunk liberally of the sacred 
drink soma: 

"Like wild winds 

the draughts have raised me up. Have I been drinking soma? 

" The draughts have borne me up, 
as swift steeds a cliariot. Have I . . . ? 

" Frenzy has come upon me, 
as a cow to her dear calf. Have I . . . ? 

" As a carpenter bends the seat of a iliariot 

I bend diis frenzy roimd my heart. Have I . . . ? 

■' Not cwn as a mote in my eye 
do the five tribes count with me. Have I . . . ? 

" 'ITic licavens above 

do not ctjual one half of me. Have I . . . ? 

" In iny gloiy I have passed beyond the sky 
and the great earth. Have I . . . ? 

“ I will pick up the eartJj, 
and put it here or put it there. Have I . . . ? 

With Indra in his course acros.s the sky rode the bright ho.st 
of Maruts in ilieir chariots, singing martial song.s a.s they aided the 
war-god in his battles. Tirey were tlie Ics.ser .sj>irits of the storm, 
cofKcived on the analogy of tl>e host of Arjan warriors charging 
into battle Iwside their l eadgr . ITie Aryaii.s evidently had many 
legends in which Indra protagonist, but none of tl>em can 

be reconstructed in detail from the crv'ptic allusion.s of ilie hymns. 
Two of his traits connect him with Indo-European mythology, for 
they wx*re applied to mrious gods and lieroes throughout atu.ient 
Eun)pe — Indra was a (H|igon-.siayer, and a wild rider of the .storm. 
Tlie fonner feature of nfs character may have been a very early 
borrowing from Me.$opotatnia. ’ 

Several gods were as.sociated with tlie sun. .Vfirya (the common 
word for .sun) drove acTos.s the sky in a flaming chariot, like the Greek 
Helios. Savitr, the Stimidator, was another solar god, a beautiful 
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verse in whose honour is the most holy of all the verses of the Veda 
(p. 162). Pusan too was in some measure a solar god, driving 
daily across the sky, but his main function was that of guardian of 
roads, herdsmen and straying cattle. Pifnu, a god connected in part 
with the sacrifice, also had solar characteristics, covering the earth in 
three paces, a trait which he retained in later Hinduism, when his 
importance greatly increased. On the fringes of the solar pantheon 
was SuryS, the sun-god’s daughter, who seems never to have been 
worshipped, but merely served to connect her two husbands, the 
Ahins (“Horsemen" also called Nasatyas), with the sun; tliese are 
described as driving across the sky in their three-wheeled chariot, 
but in the hymns they are not closely associated with natural pheno- 
mena. They are twins — a fact which coimects them with the Greek 
Dioscuri and twin gods of pre-Christian Baltic mythology. The 
Alvins apjioar chiefly as heljiers of men ; among their many good 
deeds they are said to have rescued shipwrecked mariners, provided 
artificial legs for the maimed, ;md found husbands for old maids. 

The fire-god, Agni (which means simply “fire", and is related to 
the I^tin ignis), was the object of much primitive mysticism and 
.speculation. He was the god of the priest, who dealt with him at the 
fire-sacrifice; he was also the god of the home, for he dwelt in the 
domestic hearth; lie was the intermediary between gods and men, for 
he consumed the sacrifice and carried it to the god.s. He dw'elt in the 
waters of heaven, in the form of lightning, and iin earth in many forms. 
He was hidden in the fire-sticks, with which the sacrificial fire was 
kindled, and which \.ere jxTsonified as his parents. Agni, in fact, 
was here, there and everywhere. Was there only one Agni, or 
were there many Agnis? How could Agni l)e one and many at the 
same time.? Question.s like the.se are asked in ihe Hg Veda, and show 
the earliest signs of the tendency towards monism, \vhic!i was to 
bear fruit in the I’pani-sads. 

Soma was a divinity of special character. Soma was originally a 
plant, not certainly identified, from potent drink was pro- 

duced, which was drunk only at sacrifices, jffid which caused the most 
invigorating eft'ect.s, as we have seen from the hymn quoted above. 
The Zoroastrians of Persia had a similar drink, which Uiey called 
haoma, the same word as soma in it.s Iranian foym: the plant identified 
with haoma by the modern Parsis is a bitter herb, which has no 
specially inebriating qualities, and which cannot have been the soma 
of the Veda. The drink prepareil from the j'’ani can scarcely have 
been alcoholic, for it was made with great ceremony in the course 
of the sacrifice, when tlie herb was pressed between stones, mixed 
with milk, strained and drunk on the same day. Sugar and honey, 
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which produce fermentation, were not usually mixed with it, and the 
brief period between its brewing and consumption cannot have been 
long enougli for the generation of alcohol in appreciable quantity. 
The effects of soma, with vivid hallucinations, and the sense of ex- 
panding to enormous dimensions, are rather like those attributed to 
such drugs as hashish. Soma may well have been hemp, which 
grows wild in many parts of India, Central Asia and South Russia, 
and from wliich nuxlern Indians produce a narcotic drink called 
bhang. 

Like many ancient peoples the Indians connected the growth of 
plants with the moon, w ith which Senna, the king of plants, was later 
identified. important was the god Soma considered by the am ient 
editors of the Rg Veda that they extracted all the hymns in his honour 
and placed them in a separate “book"' (mandala), the ninth of the 
ten which constitute llie whole. 

Faruna, second only to Indra in importance, was a god of a type 
rather different from the others. He is know n as an Asura, a term, 
also applied to certain lesser gods, which in later Hinduism came to 
mean a class of demons, but which was in Persia adopted by tlie re- 
former ZarathuStra in its Ux al form as part of the title of the great 
god of light, Ahura Mazda. Just as the shadowy Dyaiis represents 
the high gtxl of the Indo-European i>eoples before their separation, so 
Vanina may have l)een the high god of the Indo-Iranians [)efore the 
two peoples divided, one to settle in N.-W. India and tlie other in the 
Persian highlands. The name is connccte<l by some authorities with 
^he shadowy Greek heaven-gixl Uranus. At the time of the conqxwi- 
tiou of the V'eda, Vanina’s prestige was waning before that of Indra, 
i»ut he retained .stJine im{x)rtance f(ir many centuries. 

Varuna wa.s first and foremost a king — not a boisterous tribal war- 
lord, Ike Indra, hut a mighty enqxTor, sitting in a great palace in 
the heavens, often with as.S(x:iated god.s around him. Most impv)r- 
tft'ii of the.se was Mitra, a god with .some solar characteristics, but 
mainly connected with vows and compacts. Mitra was also repre- 
sented in the Zoroa.stri^i pantheon, and, under his (rrero-Iranian 
name Mithras, wa.s widely worshipped in the Roman Empire during 
early Christian centuries. Around Varuna sat hi.s .scxnil.s, or spies 
(spa/), who Hew' all over the world, and brought back reports on 
the conduct of mortals, 

Varuna was the guardian of Rta, the cosmic order, a concept which 
was perhaps the highest flight of Rg Vedic thought. The world 
takes it.s regular course, day follows night and season succeeds season, 
because of Rta; man must live according to IRta; in later days "non- 
jta*' {anrta) became one of the commonest words for untruth and 
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sin. Rta depended on Vanina, who was sometimes looked on as its 
maker, and was thus a sort of creator-god. 

Of all the Aryan gods Varuna was ethically the highest. He was 
always aware of the deeds of men, and was omnipresent, in the 
theistic, as opposed to the pantheistic sense. Two men, even in the 
most secret of places, or at the ends of the earth, cannot make plans 
alone — a third person, Varuna, is always there.® The worshipper 
approached Varuna in a spirit different from tliat in which he prayed 
to the other gods, most of whom were lively, cheerful fellows, whom 
men need not fear if tliey offered regular sacrifices. Varuna was so 
pure and holy that the mere performance of sacrifice would not ensure 
his favour, for he abhorred sin, or that which was not conformable 
to Rta. The idea of .sin included many purely ritual sins and breaches 
of taboo, but it also certainly included lying, which Varuna and Mitra 
particularly loathed, and evil deeds prompted by anger, drink, 
gambling, and the influence of w icked men. When he sang to Varuna 
the cheerful Vedic j)oet often put on sackcloth and ashes, and pra3’ed 
to his deity with fear and trembling, for Varuna was the severe 
punisher of sin. Not only did Varuna punish the sins of the individual 
but. like the lahweh of the Old Testament, he visited the sins of 
his ancestors upon him, and his ubiquity ensured that there was no 
est ape for the sinner. He caught and bound evil-doers in his snares, 
so that they became diseased, especially with dropsy, and when they 
died the\’ descended to the “House of Clay”, apparently a sort of 
gloomy subterranean Sheol, very different from the cheerful "World 
of the fathers”, the .\ryan hea\en. 

So humble was the worshi])per in Vanina’s presence, so conscious 
of weakness, guilt and shortcoming, that on reading the h\ mns to 
Varuna one is inevitably remindctl of the penitential psalms of the 
Old Testament. It has e\en been suggested that Varuna owes much 
of his character to Semitic influence — certainly not to the Jews, for 
the penitential psalms were composed long after the hymns to 
Varuna, and as far as we know the early Hebrews never came in 
contact with the Aryans, but perhaps to the Babylonians, who often 
approached their gods in a similar penitential spirit. We quote a 
typical hymn to Varuna; it is obviously the praver of a man afflicted 
w'ith dropsy. 

"I.«t me not go to the House of Clay. O Varuna! 

Forgive, O gracious I/)rd, forgive ! 

When I go tottering, like a blown-up bladder, 
forgive, O gracious I/)rd, forgive! 
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" Holy One, in want of wisdom I have ojqposed you. 

Forgive, O gracious Lord, fot|[ivet 
Though in the midst of waters, thirst has seized your worshipper. 
Forgive, O gracious I^ord, forgive 1 

“ Whatever sin we mortals have committed 
against the people of the gods, 
if, foolish, we have tliwarted your decrees, 

O god, do not destroy us in your anger! ”• 

Tama, lord of tiie dead, was a sort of Adam, the hr.st man to die, 
who became guardian of the World of the Fathers, where the ble.ssed 
dead, those who have performed the rites of the Aryan.s, feast in 
bliss forever. 

Rudra (perhaps meaning "the Howler"), like Vanina, had a 
dangerous side to his character, but, unlike Vanina, was (piite amoral. 
He was an archer-god, whose arrows brought disease. In this he 
resembled the Greek Apollo. Like Indra, he was assiH'iated w itli 
the storm, but he lacked Indra's popular and genial character. He 
was a remote god, dv>elling in the mountains, and was generally an 
object of fear, invoked to ward off his arrows of plague and disaster. 
He had, however, a beneficent aspect, for he was guardian of healing 
herbs, and as such might give health to those wlioin he capriciously 
favoured. 

There were many other gods, such as Tvastr, the Vedic V'u!< an, 
Aryaman, guardian of compacts and marriage, and Vayu, the wind- 
god, who, though important, cannot bo de.scribed here. 'rherc 
were al.so dcmigixls of various kinds, among them Vth'edevas, a 
vague grtiup of indeterminate deities, the ALiruts, or storm-spirits, 
already mentioned, Rbkus, gnome.s who worked in metal, GanJhan>as, 
divine musicians, originally a single divinity but later looked on as 
many, and the lovely Apsarases, comparable to the nymphs of Greece, 
who might become the mistrcs.ses of gods and men. 

No Homer or Hesi(xl attempted to constnict a definitive genealogy 
of all the.se gods; their rclatioirships are usually vague, and there i.s 
no tidy .scheme of precedence among them. Each god mu.st have 
had hi.s own .special devotee.s and priests, and the Rg Veda is the result 
of an imperfect symTetism of many tribal beliefs and cults. Already 
in the latest stratum of the Vedic hymns gwls are equated or paired 
together, and there are doubts as to which god is really the greatest. 
In one hymn< this important question is a.sked as a refrain to every 
verse — "Whom, then, shall we honour with our oblations?”; later 
theologians were so puzzled by this that they decided that there was 
a god called Ka (Who?), to whom the hymn was addressed. 
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Sacrifice 

The centre of the Aryan cult was sacrifice. 'Fhe cult of the domes- 
tic hearth existed in many ancient Indo-European communities, and 
small domestic sacrifices, performed by the head of the house, must 
have been as important in the days of the Veda as they were in 
later Hinduism, but the earliest texts describing them are the Grhya 
Sutras (p. 112) of a much more recent period. The Veda is 
rather concerned with great sacrifices, paid for by chiefs and wealthier 
tribesmen. They were already complex rites involving much pre- 
paration, the slaughter of numerous animals, and the participation of 
several w'ell-lrained priests. 

The chief purpose of the sacrifice was the gratification of the gods 
in order to obtain boons from them. The gods descended to the 
sacred straw {barhis) on the sacrificial field, drank and ate with the 
worshippers, and duly rewarded them with success in war, progeny, 
increase of cattle, and long life, on a quid pro quo basis. The solemn 
Varuna and the grim and unpredictable Rudra are exceptional in the 
Vedic pantheon. Most of the gods were good natured. Guilt-offer- 
ings and thank-. .‘Ti'rings, of the kind offered by the ancient Hebrews, 
are almost unheard of in the Veda. 

Nevertheless the ceremony must have had its element of awe and 
wonder. The worshippers, inebriated with soma, saw wondrous 
visions of the gods; the}’ experienced strange sensations of power; 
they could reach up and touch the heavens; they became immortal; 
they were gods themselves. The priests, wlio alone knew the 
rituals whereby the gods were brtiught to the sacrifice, were masters 
of a great mystery. With the.se ideas, which are explicitly stated in 
the In inns, went othei s less obvious. Often in the Rg Veda we read 
of a mysteriou.s entity called brahman', in some contexts brahman is 
the magical power in the .sacred utterance {mantra), but often it ha.s 
a wider connotation, and implic.s a sort of supeniatura’ electricity, 
known to students of primitive religion as mana. The possessor of 
brahman, by a common process of secondary word formation in 
Sanskrit, became known as brahmana,* the tribal priest and magician. 
In later Vedic times the connection of brahman with speech became 
more and more pronounced, and the brahmaii’s magic was thought 
to lie in the words he uttered. The w’ords and syllables of the Veda 
were analy.sed, and, though tlie texts were still unwritten, the letters 
of the alphabet were recognized and personified as eternal divin- 
ities. The metres used in the Veda were also thought of as 
gods. Later certain syllables were believed to be particularly holy, 

• In this book usually written in its modem form brahmao to avoid confusion with the 
sacred texts of the same name. 
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notably OM (the pranava), which contains the essence of the 
Vedas and is pregnant with the utmost power and mystery. 

A second conception, which is hinted at in many hymns of the 
Veda, and becomes prominent in the latest stratum, is also widely 
known in primitive religions — the mystical identification of god, 
victim and sacrificer. From these ideas the sacrifice developed an 
even greater importance in the scheme of things than it had had in the 
earliest period of the Veda. By the end of the period it was 
widely believed that the universe itself arose from a primeval 
sacrifice. 

Though Varuna may have been .sometimes looked on as a sort of 
creator, and there are suggestions of Indra's having fulfilled the same 
function (p. 400 ), there is no clearly defined creator-god in the main 
body of the jPg Veda. By the end of the Rg Vedic period, however, 
such a god had developed, whether wholly from the speculations of 
the brahmans or from non-.Aryan influeiKes. This god was Praja- 
pati, “the Lord of Beings”, later called Brahma, the ma.stniline form 
of the neuter brahman. Prajapati was thought of as a prime\al man 
(purusa), who exi.sted before the foundation of the uni\erse. The 
man was sacrificed, presumably to himself, by the gods, who appar- 
ently were his children.* From the body of tlie divine victim the 
universe was produced. The great “Hymn of the Primeval Man”, 
in which the first co.stnic satiifice is described, bristles with obscuri- 
ties, but its purport is cjuite clear. 

"When the gods made a sacrifice 
with the Man a.s their victim. 

Spring was tlce melted butter. Summer the fuel, 
and Autumn tlie oblation. 

“From that all-embracing sacrifice 
the clotted butter was collectevl 
From it hc-f- made the animals 
of air and wood and village. 

" From that all-embracing sacrifice 
were bom the hynuis and chants, 
from that the metres were bom, 

from tliat the sacrificial .spells were Ixmi. 

"Ihence were bom horses, 

and all beings with two ruw.s of teeth. 

Thence were l)om cattle, 
and dtence goats and sheep. 

* In the Edda the god Wodan, in order to obtain magic power, is sacrificed by 
himself to himself. 

+ Presumably "the Man" Prajapati himself, who survived hit own dismemberment. 
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''When they divided the Man, 

into how many parts did they divide him? 

What was his mouth, what were his arms, 
what were his thighs and his feet called ? 

"The brahman was his mouth, 

of his arms were made the warrior, 
his thighs became the vaiiya, 
of his feet tlie &udra was bom." 

"The moon arose from his mind, 
from his eye was bom the sun, 
from his mouth Indra and Agni, 
from liis breath the wind was born. 

"From his navel came the air, 

from hi.s head there came the .sky, 
from his feet the earth, the four quarters from his ear, 
thus they fashioned the worlds. 

"With Sacrifice the gods sacrificed to Sacrifice — 
these were the first of the sacred laws. 

Tlivse .nighty beings reached the sky,* 
where are the eternal spirits, the gods."^ 

By this lime a new attitude to the sacrifice had developed, and it 
had become a suj)emal mystery. By means of it the priests mystically 
repeated the primeval sacrifice, and the world was bom anew. 
Without regular .sacrifices all co.smic prexesses w^ould cease, and chaos 
would c'ome again. Tims the order of nature was on ultimate analy- 
sis not dependent on tlie god.s at all, but on the brahmans, wdio by the 
magic of the sacrifice maintained and compelled them. The brali- 
man was more powerful than any earthly king, or any god : by his 
accurate performance of sacrifice he maintained all things, and was 
therefore the supreme soc'ial servant; by the slightest variation of 
ritual he could turn the sacrifice against his patrons and destroy them, 
and w^as therefore the most dangerous of enemies. 

This is the basic' dextrine of the Brdhjminas, and it prevailed in 
many Aryan communities in North India from alK>ut 900 b.c. on- 
warcls, and left its mark on Hinduism in the exaltation of the brah- 
man. In tliis period many of the old gods of the Rg Veda lost their 
greatness, and became comparatively unimportant, while others rose 
in popularity, notably Visnu and Rudra; the bner was already some- 
times called by the epithet ^iva, " the Propitious'*, originally a depre- 
catory euphemism. 

• It is not clear who are the mighty bemgs referred to. 'They are not tiK? gods them- 
seUas, and the last two lines may be a later addition. 
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New Dexvlopments of Doctrine 

As Aryan culture presvsed further down the Ganges it absorbed new 
ideas about the after-life. In the Rg Veda the fate of the dead seenis 
to have been finally derided when they died — they went either to the 
"World of the Fathers" or to the "House of Clay”, where they 
remained indefinitely. But in one late hymn* it is suggested in cryp- 
tic language that they might pass to the waters or remain in plants, 
litis seems to be a refereiKe t<» metempsychosis in the crude form 
believed in by many primitive peoples, according to which the .souls 
of the dead pass to an animal, plant or natural object, before Iteing 
reborn in a human body. The Brahmana literature, which had lost 
the optimism of the Rg Veda, recognized the possibility of death even 
in heaven. 

In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad^ the first form of the dtx'trine of 
transntigration is given. The souls of those who have lived lives of 
sacrifice, charity and au.stority, after certain okscure peregrinations, 
pass to the W'orld of the Fathers, the paradise of 1'ama ; thence, after 
a period of bliss, they g«) to the moon; from the moon they go to 
empty space, whence they pas.s to the air, and desceiul to earth in tlie 
rain. There they "Iwoiiie food, . . . and arc offered again in tlie 
altar fire which is man, to be bom again in the fire of woman”, while 
the unrighteous are reincarnated as worms, birds or insects. This 
doctrine, which .seems to rest on a primitive belief that conception 
occurred through the coating by one of the parents of a fruit or vege- 
table containing tlie latent .soul of tlie offspring, is put forward as a 
rare and new one, and was not universally held at the time of the 
composition of the Upani^ad. Even in the days of the Buddha, trans- 
migration may not have been believed in by everyone, but it seenis to 
have gained ground very rapidly in the 7th and 6th centurie.s 
B.c. Tlius the magnificently logical Indian dextrines of satmura, or 
transmigration, and karma, the rc.sult of the deeds of one life affecting 
the next, had hunifile bcgiiuiing.s in a soul theory of quite primitive 
type; but even at this early period they had an ethical content, and 
had attained some degree of elaboration. 

In whatever way the d<x trine of transmigration was develofK*d it 
involved belief in the repi'ated passage of tlie soul from life to life, 
either for all eternity or for an inestimably long time. It linked all 
foniis of life into a single .system. The gods themselves must pasj 
away, and be replaced by otlier g(Kl.s. As one Indra died, another 
was bom. The .soub of the departed, tliough now in bliss, would 
.sooner or later pass to new abode.s. Animal.s, insects, and even 
plants, all lived under the same law. With remarkable imaginative 
insight .some sages taught that even water, dust and air, were filled 
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witli minute animalculse, and that these too had souls which were the 
same, in essence, as those of men. The whole of life thus passed 
through innumerable changes. 

It was generally, though not universally, thought that these 
changes were determined by conduct. As one behaved in the present 
life so one's status in the scale of existence would in future be exalted 
or abased, and one’s lot be happy or wretched. This doctrine of karma 
(literally "deed") soon became fundamental to most Indian thought. 
It provided a satisfactory explanation of the mystery of suffering, 
which has troubled many thoughtful souls all over the world, and it 
justified the manifest .social inequalities of the Aryan community. 

To the ordinary man such a doctrine might not appear distasteful, 
and the fact that it tjuickly obtained almost universal acceptance shows 
that it met in great measure ancient India’s spiritual needs. Indeed 
in many respects the idea of samsara, \vlii('h offers infinite potentiali- 
ties of new experience to the soul, and which holds out hope even to 
the humblest of living things and the most evil of beings, might seem 
more attractive than the traditional static heaven and hell of the West. 
But to the greater minds of the time the thougiit of transmigration 
was not plea.sanl. Death was always terrible, and the prospect of 
having to die innumerable times was not a happy one. Life, even 
when devoid of the major .sorrows, was drab and inadequate, while 
continual rebirth seemed monotonously boring. The growth of the 
doctrine of iran.sinigration coincided with the deselopment of pessi- 
mistic ideas. Rebirth in heaven was not enough — a waj' had to be 
found to escape the c vcle of birth and deatli altogether. It w'as found, 
to the satisfaction of the best minds of the times, in knowledge, 
achieved by much meditation and a.sceticism. 

Aiscetidsm 

In a late hymn of the Rg Veda* we read of a class of holy men 
different from the brahmans, the "silent ones” [munis), who wear 
the wind as a girdle, and who, drunk with their own silence, rise on 
the wind, and fly in the paths of the demig(xl.s and birds. The muni 
knows all men’s thoughts, for he has drunk of the magic cup of Rudra, 
which is poison to onlinarv mortals. /Vnother class, much men- 
tioned in the Atharva Veda,* was the iratya. This term in its 
later broad meaning, implied an Aryan who had fallen from the faith 
and no longer respected the Ve<las; but the vratya of the Atharva 
Veda was a priest of a non-Vedic fertility cult, w'hieh involved ritual 
dancing and flagellation. He travelled from place to place in a cart, 
with a woman, whom he prostituted, and a musician, who performed 
for him at his rites. The status and nature of the VTatyas are still 
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not wholly clear, but it is evident that great efforts were made to 
convert them to the Aryan faith, and to find room for them in the 
orthodox cult, and they were probably one of the chief sources of the 
new doctrines and practices. 

By the time of the Upani§ads asceticism had become very wide- 
spread, and it was through the ascetics, rather tlian the orthodox 
sacrificial priests, that tlie new teachings developed and spread. Some 
ascetics were solitary p.sychopaths, dwelling in tlie depths of the forests, 
and suffering self-inflicted tortures of hunger, thirst, lieat, cold and 
rain. Others dwelt in “ jjenance-grounds ”, on the outskirts of towns, 
where, like some of the less reputable holj'-nien of later times, they 
would indulge in fantastic .self-torture, sitting near blazing fires in 
the hot sun, lying on be<ls of thorns or spikes, hanging for hours 
head downwards from the branches of trees, or holding their arms 
motionless above their heads until they atrophied. 

Most of the new developments in thought, lunvover, came from 
ascetics of less rigorous regimen, whose chief practices were the 
mental and spiritual e.vcn ises of meditation. Some of these dwelt 
alone on the outskirts of tovMis and villages, while others lived in 
groups of huts, under the leadership of an elder. Others uandereil, 
often in large groups, Ix'gging alms, pnHlairning their dtx trines to 
all who wished to listen, arwl disputing with their rivals. Some were 
completely naked, while otliers wore simple garments. 

The original motive of Indian asceticism was the acquisition of 
magical ptnver. The bralimans claimed this already, by virtue of 
their birth and training, but there were other types of power, 
obtainable by other means. By the time of the L’panisads faith in 
the co.smic my.stery i>f the sacrifice had {jerhaps begun to wane, even 
among the brahmans themselves. Though .sacrificial mysticism did 
not immediately di.sap]>ear the rite once more came to Ih' thouglit of 
as a means of obtaining prospt-rity, long life, and rebirth in heaven, 
rather than of sustaining the cosmos. Indeed the wealthy patrons of 
sacrifices had probably always had the former a.s their main motive. 
In the ca.stem parts of the Ganges Basin Brahmanism was not .so 
deeply entrenched as in the we.st, and older non-.\ryan currents of 
belief flowed more strongly. I'he sacrificial cult did not whfilly meet 
the needs of these lands, where firmly founded kingdoms were grow- 
ing in power, and material civilization rapidly progre.ssing. 

The ascetic, even though hi.s penance was of the most severe 
type, rose far above the heighfs achieved by the sacrificial priest. 
Once he had inured his iKxly to pain and privation immeasurable joy.s 
awaited him. 'Flie hermit of tlie lower type had much to look for- 
ward to even on the material plane — honour and respect which as an 
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ordinary man lie could never hope for, and complete freedom from 
worldly cares and fears. This sense of freedom, of a great load lifted 
from one’s shoulders by casting aside one's family and possessions, 

i s evident in many passages of calm joy in the religious literature of 
ndia. But there were greater incentives to asceticism then these. 
As he advanced in his self-training the hermit acquired powers beyond 
those of ordinary mortals. He saw past, present and future; he 
mounted the heavens, and was graciously received at the courts of 
the gods, while divinities descended to earth and visited him in his 
hermitage. By the magical power acquired in his asceticism he could 
work miracles — he could crumble mountains into the sea; if offended, 
he could bum up his enemies with the glance of his eye, or cause the 
crops of a whole people to fail; if respected, liis magical power could 
protect a great city, increase its wealth, and defend it from famine, pes- 
tilence and invasion. In fact the magic potency, formerly ascribed to 
the sacrifice, now began to be attributed to asceticism. In the succeed- 
ing age the idea that the universe was founded and maintained 
through sacrifice slipped into the background; in its place it was 
widely believed diat the universe depended on the penances of the 
great god Siva, mi'ditating forever in the fastnesses of the Himalayas, 
and on the c'ontinued austerities of his human followers. 

If asceiism liad its charms even for the less spiritual, they were still 
greater for the questing souls who took to a life of liardship for truly 
religious motives. As liis mystical exercises developed his psychic 
faculties, the asc etic obtained insight which no words could express. 
Gradually j)luinbing iltc cosmic mystery, his soul entered realms far 
beyond the comparatively tawdry heavens where the great gods 
dwelt in light and splendour. Going “from darkness to darkness 
deeper yet” he solved the inystery beyond all mysteries; he under- 
stood, fully and finally, the nature of the universe and ot himself, 
and he reached a realm of truth and bliss, beyond birth and death, 
joy and sorrow, good and evil. /\nd witli this transcendent know- 
ledge came another realization — he was completely, utterly» free. 
He had found ultimate salvation, the final triumph of the soul. The 
ascetic who reached the goal of his quest was a conqueror above all 
conquerors. There was none greater than he in the whole universe. 

The metaphysical interpretation of the ascetic's mystical knowledge 
varied from sect to sect, but the fundamental experience was the 
same, and, as has been many times pointed out, was not appreciably 
different from that of the Western saints and mystics, whether Greek, 
Jewish, Christian or Mu.slim. But Indian n^ysticism is unique in its 
elaboration of tecdiniques for inducing ecstasy, and in the complex 
me^aphyvsical systems built upon interpretations of that experience. 
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Where in other religions mysticism is of varying iinportaiice, in 
those of India it is fundamental. 

'fhe great development of a.scetii'ism and mysticism soon became 
too strong for the more earthbound and materialistic BrShma^ism t»> 
ignore. Places were found for the hermit and the wandering avscetio 
in the Aryan social structure by the fonnula of the four stages of 
life (p. I63f), which first appear in the Dharma iSotras. Accounts of 
the discussions and teachings of some of tlie more orthodox of 
the early mystics were collected and added to the Brahinanas as 
Aranyakas and Upanisads. A little later short treatises of mystical 
character were composed in verse, and also appended to the Brafj- 
roanas as Upanisads. I.ater still a system of mystical training, often 
known as yoga ("union") (p. 325lf), was accepted as an orthodox 
element of the Hindu system. Indian religion had taken a new 
direction. 

It has been suggested that the development of a.scetic' and mystical 
doctrines, especially in the heterodox systems of Buddhism and Jain- 
ism, represents a reaction of the warrior class to the pretensions of the 
brahmans and to the sterility of the sacrificial cult. This, however, 
is certainly not the whole truth. Buddha and Mahacira, the founder 
of Jainism, were k-jatriyas; tliey proclaimed the futility of sacrifice, 
and more than one passage in the Buddhist scriptures may be inter- 
preted m an anti-brahmaiiic sense. But maity of the teachers of the 
new d«K‘trines were themselves brahmans. The l^panisads, which 
represent the thought of the more orthtnlox mystic.s, in no way 
oppose the .sacrificial cult, but maintain its qualified validity; anti 
passages speaking respectfully of brahmans are quite as frequent in 
the Buddhist scriptures as those which disparage them. 

I'here wa.s certainly .soine opposition to brahmanic j>n‘ten.sions, and 
dissatisfaction with the sacrificial cult; hut bebl^ this, and the 
growth of pessimi.srn, ascetici.sm and mvstici.sm, lay a deep psycho- 
logical uneasine.ss. The time of which we .speak was one of great 
social change, when old tribal units were breaking up. 'flie feeling 
of group .solidarity which the tribe gave was removed, and men stood 
face to face with the world, with no refuge in tlieir kimsmen. Chief- 
tains were overthrown, their court.s dispersed, their latuls and tril>es- 
men absorbed in tlie greater kingdom.s. A new order was coming 
inf»> being. "[[Great heroes and mighty kings]] have had to give up 
their glory ; we have seen the 4paths of [[demigod.s and demons]] ; the 
oceans have dried up; mountains have crumbled; the F'ole Star is 
shaken; the Earth founders; the gods perish. I am like a frog in a 
dry well;” So tqFeaks a king in one of the Upanijads.** De.spite 
tl>e great growth of material civilization at the time the hearts of 
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many men were failing them for fear of what should come to pass 
up)on earth. It is chiefly to tliis deep feeling of insecurity that we 
must attribute the growth of pessimism and asceticism in the middle 
centuries of the first millennium b.c. 

Speculation and Gnosis 

Asceticism was not merely a means of escape from an unhappy 
and unsatisfying world; it had a positive aspect. It was in part 
inspired by a desire for knowledge, for the wisdom which the four 
Vedas could not give. Thus the growth of asceticism is not only a 
measure of the psychological uncertainty which was felt at the time, 
but al.so of the thirst for knowledge. It is not wholly ju.st to India 
to stigmatize her ancient wisdom as mere "life-negation”. 

All through the first millennium u.c. intelligent minds in India 
were striving for convincing explanations of the cosmic mystery. In 
the latest phase of the Veda jMiets began to wonder about creation, 
which was not adequately explained by the current mythology. As 
we have seen, creation was thought of by .some a.s the effect of a 
primeval sacrifice. It was also suggested that it was due to a sort of 
.sexual act;'* cl.^olicre the world wa.s said to base originated in a 
"Golden Kinbryo” {Iliranyagarhha),^^ tlie prot(Jt}pc of the Cosmic 
Egg (p. 4bS) of later Hindu mythology. In one Inmn the poet puts 
forssard the suggestion that the world arose from warmth [tapas, 
later u.sually inciuiing penance or asceticisn.), and then rather 
regretfully admits that he is not sure of this hypothesis, and 
suggests that perhaps even the high gtxl Prajapati does not know’ the 
truth. 

This wonderful "Hymn of Creation”, one of the oldest surviving 
records of philosophic doubt in the history of the world, m.irks tlie 
developmetit of a high stage of abstract thinking, and it is the work of 
a very great poet, whose evocation of the mysterious chaos before 
creation, and of mighty ineffable foR'cs working in the depths of the 
primeval void, reminds us of the cosmic phantasies of William Blake. 

"'ITien even nothingness was not, nor existence. 

'fherc was no air then, nor the heavens beyond it. 

Wliat covered it? Where was it? In whose keejmg? 

Was there tlicn cosmic water, in depths unfathonied? 

"Then there was neither death nor immortality, 
nor was there then die torch of night and day. 

The One breaflted windlessly and setf-sustaining. 

There was Aat One then, and tliere was no other. 
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satru of Baiiaras, both of whom probably lived in the 7th century b.c. 
The forest hermits {x'atuiprtistka) seem to have departed less far from 
Vedic orthodoxy than the wanderers {parixvajaka), who maintained 
a bewildering variety of doctrines. . It w'as chiefly among the former 
that the literature of the Upanisads developed. 

The term Upanisad means literally “a session”, sitting at the feet 
of a master who imparts esoteric doctrines. There are said to be 
108 Upani§ads altogether, but many of these are late sectarian works 
of little importance. I'he earlier U|>ani.sads, like the great lirhad- 
Sranyaka and the ChSndogya, are in prose and consist of a series of 
short expositiims of some aspect of the new doctrines, often in the 
form of question and answer. The L’pani.sads of somewhat later 
composition, like the Katha and the SxYtasvatttra, arc in \ersc, and 
their contents are more closely integrated. Though the speculations 
of the Upanisads ditl'er very considerably, tlieir main purport is the 
same. One entity, often called lirahman, the term iiswi in the /(tf 
Veda to mean the magic of the .sacred word (p. si.'lO), fills all spaie 
and time. This is the ground beyond and below all forms an<l 
phenomena, and fiom it the v\hole U iiversc, including the gods 
themselves, has emergetl. 

The great and saMug knowledge which the I jiani.sad^ claim to 
impart lies not in the mere recognition of the cvi'.tence of Braliman, 
but in continu.ll const iou'^ness of it. For Mrahni.ui resule.s m the 
human .soul — indeed Brahman is the human .soul, is Alitum, the Self. 
When a man realizes this fait fully he is wholly freed from trms- 
migration. His soul liocomes one %Mth Br.ihman, and he transceiid.s 
joy and sorrow, life and death. In sh ej> a man s sfiirit is .set free; it 
wanders through the unis else a.s a bird or a gml, it Ixt'oines a king 
or a brahman. Beyond dreaming is dreamles.s .sleep, where the 
.sour.s experiences arc sue h that they cannot lie expre.ssed ; and licyond 
this again is Brahman \\ hen he reaches Brahman, man i.s free. 

In their .stniggle to e.xpress the inexpressible the .sages of the 
L'pani.sad.s used imagery of esery kind. ^mctiinc.s the idea of the 
soul is rather prinutise, ami it i.s destrtbcld'aR a tiny manikin in the 
heart; sometimes r i' '-d to he the breath, or a my.steriou.s fluid 
which flows in the • ‘times it is thouglit of a.s quite i’ -coi - 

poreal and in)mea.suiu 

"'Fetch me a fruit of the banyan tree." 

‘"Here is one, sir.' 

"'Break it.' 

"'I have bitAen it, sir.' 

" ' What do you see? ' 

" ' Very tiny seeds, sk.' 
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“‘Break one.' 

'"I have broken it, sir.’ 

" ‘ Now what do you see?' 

‘“Notliing, sir.’ 

My son,’ the father said, ' what you do not perceive is the essence, and 
in that essence the miglity banyan tree exists. Believe me, my son, in that 
e.ssence is the Self of all that is. That is the True, that is the Self And 
you are that Self, Svetaketu!”'i« 

Here the soul is the inmost self of the iH'ing, in no sense material, 
though ideas of a .sort of soul-stuff, a subtle matter of which the soul 
was com{)osed, persisted, especially among the Jainas. The term 
Attnan came to mean indiscriminately "soul’’, and ".self”, which 
lends a certain ambiguity to many passages in the Hindu .scriptures. 

The identity of the .souls of the individual and the universe is 
reiterated throughout tlie Upani.sadic literature, with varying empha- 
sis, and with differing interpretations of the nature of the '.Jentity 
and the character of the universal soul. Tat tram asi, "you (the indi- 
vidual) are that (universal es.sence)”, the word.s of the father to the 
son in the passage \-c have quoted, is the leading theme of the 
Upanl.sads. Tlie one eternal undiH'erentiated essence, above good 
and evil, is in a conditii>n of con.sciousness which is beyond deep sleep 
{sufupti), but is vet awake and living. Thougli it fills the whole of 
space, by a mysterious verity which defies logic but is proved by 
c-Xj>erienc e it dwells in the core of the human heart. It is generally 
thouglit of as uniform and imjx-r.sonal, and the word Brahman is of 
neuter gender, 'fhus all tlie nuiltifarioiisne.ss and incolierence of 
the universe is explained away, and reduced to a single entity. 

■" I’ut tliis .^alt in water, and come to me in the morning.’ 

"'llu- son did as he wa.s told, 'fhe father said; 'fetch the salt.’ The 
son looked for it, but could not find it, because it had melted. 

■' ' Taste the water from the top,' said the father. ‘ 1 low dens it taste r ’ 

" ‘ f)f salt,’ the son replied. , 

‘"Taste from the middJe«^»’HoVi!oes it taste 
"'(X salt,' the son replied. 

" ' 'Ta-stc from tfie bottom. How doc-* = • , 

‘"(it salt,’ the sort replied. 

'■■nwn die father said; 'You don’t .ivc .nat the one Reality (sat) 
exists in your own iKxly, my son, but it is truly there. Everything which 
is has its Ix’ing in that .subtle c’ssem'e. That is Realit' * Tliat is the Soul! 
.\nd you arc that, isvetaketu! 

llie l^niversal Ussence i.s .sometimes defined in purely negativt 
terms. "I'he JJeJf (nn only be de.scribcd as ‘Not this, not this’. |i 
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is incomprehensible, imperishable, . . . unattached, . . . unfettered, 
... it does not suffer, ... it does not fail.”** But, despite the nega- 
tions of this passage, the sage YajfSavalkya, to whom it is attributed, 
could not escape giving the L'niversal Essence a degree of personality, 
and in one place almost identified it with the Migh God. 

-v 

‘‘That great uiiboni Self, comprised of knowledge, is . . . the ether in 
the heart. In that is the ruler and lord, the king of all things. He grows 
no greater by good deeds, nor smaller by evil deeds, but he is the lord of 
all things, the king of all things, the protector of all things/'^® 

In the verse L’^panisads the World Spirit is described rather as a 
god than as a cosmic esstwe. 

‘Tie enci’-cies all things, radiant and lKxlyl<‘ss, 
unharmed, and imtouched by evil. 

All-seeing, all-wise, all-present, self-existent, 

he has made all things well for ever and e\er.*'20 

In the Upanisad from which this is taken the World Spirit is re- 
ferred to as //tt, “the Lord“. The Kaiha VpauLsad mXU the Spirit 
“the Person*' (Ptn-usa), reminding us of the divine victim of the 
primeval sacrifice from wfiich the world was horn. In one passage 
the World Spirit is mentioned with fear and dread, nralling that 
earlier felt for tlie g<xl Vanina: 

“All tilings whatever, the whole world. 

produced! rfroni Brahmaiij tremble in its breath. 

It IS a great terr*)r, an upraisH iluinder l>oIt 
They who Know this bevoine immortal. 

“From tenor Tof Brahman j the Fire bums. 

From tenor jyf Brahman]] the Sun shines. 

From fear of Brahman Indra, and the W'md, 
and Death as the fifth away.“ 2 i 

'File SvttaJvaUira VfHim§ad, which i.t later than tho.se previously 
nteiitioned, describe.s the World Spirit in completely thci.stic tenns. 
It is no longer an impersonal es.sence, but a creator god — in fact the 
god Hudra, or Siva. Kudra may be rea« hc<l not only by rnc'ditation 
and penance, but also by devotion and worship. 

"The snarer^ wlio rules alone in his miglit, 
he who gqivfitm the world in his {wwer, 
is always ona^HlId the same, 
though all else rise and decay. . . . 
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"There is one, Rudra alone, . . . 
who rules the world in his might. 

He stands behind all beings, he made all the worlds, 
and protects them, and rolls them up at the end of time. 

"The Lord lives in the faces of all beings, 
in their heads, in their necks. 

He lives in the inmost heart of all, 
the all-pervading, all-pre.scnt !§iva."22 

This brings us very near to the ndigious atmosphere of the Bkaga^ 
vad Gita, the most exalted and beautiful of India's religious |K)ems, 
wliich teaches a fully-Hedged theism and is part of the more recent 
Hinduism, rather tlian of tlic old Brahmanism, which slowly changed 
from a religion of sacrifice to one of devotion. 

Ethics of the Upanisiids 

In general tl)e I’panisads pnKdaim salvation by knowledge or 
realization, rather than by faith or works. Their ethics are funda- 
mentally pragn.alii (j'ood and evil are resolved in the all-pervading 
Brahman, and are nTitiNe terms only. From the point of \iew of the 
seekiT alter truth, that is good which leads him to the realization of 
Brahman, and e\il tlie re\(Tse. Thus anything which di.scourages 
tlie meditatiw life is ultiiiiaiely bad, and anumg the most serious 
of these ol)stacl(‘s are selfish desires. In more than one context it is 
said that the universe ^ aine into existence through a primeval desire 
of the World Soul; to attain bliss the liermit must, so to speak, restore 
the stati* of things l>etorc (reation. The normal values of the world, 
siurifit i', l)enevol<*itce, and even a.scetici.sin, arc only gocnl in so far as 
tli(‘Y lead the soul upwards. 

“ 'rhere are three branches of the 1-aw. Sacrifice, study and tharity are 
the first, auMerity is the scix>nd, and to dwell in celibacy in the house of one’s 
leather ... is the third. By all these one only reaches the worlds of the 
ble ssed, hut the man who is fix^in Brahman finds immortality."^* 

’ rhe w ise men of old want children. ' What should wc do with 

ihildren,’ they said, * wdien wte have Brahman and the world besides?* And 
they l oiKjueri^ their desire for sons and wt»alth and the heavenly worlds, and 
waiKlcrod alx>ut as beggars. . , . He who knows fthc mystery of Brahman^ 
l^eiomes calm, restrained, satisfied, patient and confident, and he sees 
liim.<clf in the [[Great^ Self, sevs all things as the Self. . . . Kvil does not 
ovenomo him, but he overcomes evil. , . . Free from evil, free from decay, 
free from hatnxl, fn^e from thirst, he IxH'omes a []truc^ brahman."** 

Ckcisionally it is MiggestinJ, espet'ially in tlie later Upanijads, that 
all desire.* whatever arc incompatible with the saving knowledge. 
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" When all desires which cling to the heart 
fall away 

then the mortal becomes immortal, 
and in this life finds Brahman. 

“ When all the earthly ties of the heart 
are sundered, 

then the mortal becomes immortal. 

This is the end of all instruction."** 

A life of ascetisni was not ab.solutely necessary to salvation — even 
kings are said to have realized Brahman while still ruling; but the 
saving knowledge was at be.st very hard to obtain, and doubly ditli- 
cult for one whose mind was full of material cares and desires. AH 
pleasure was therefore suspect. 

"The good is one thing and the pleasant another. 

Both, with their difi'erent end.s, control a man. 

But it i.s well with him who chooses tl»e good, 

while he who chooses the pleasant misses his mark."*'* 

Though often rather negative, the ethical attitude of the Upani- 
.sads is neither unmoral, nor antinoinian. He who has not cea.s(‘d 
from evil conduct will never obtain Brahman. Here and there aic 
passages of high ethical value among the reiterated mystical similes 
and parables of the texts. Thus hone.sty is highly extolled. 

"Satyakama son of JahSla said to his mother, ‘Mother, 1 want to tic a 
student Wliat is my family'' 

" ' I don’t know your family, my dear,' .she said ' I had you in my youth, 
when I travelled aliout a lot as a servant — and I just don't know! My 
name is Jabala, and yours i-, .Satyakama, so say you arc SatyakSma Jabala.’ • 
"He went to (iautama iiaridrurnata, and said: ' I want to be your itudent, 
sir. May I come > ' 

" ' What is your family, my friend ^ ’ he asked. 

"‘I don't know my family, sir,’ he ai)Ri|;f«rcd. ’ 1 asked my mother, and 
she .said that she hail me in her youth, 1^ u.sed to travel alioul a lot 
a servant . . . Slic .said that as she Wftt JNwS and I was Satyak3ma I 
Wts to give my name as Satyakima Jihila,' 

"‘Nobody but a true brSlimati would be so honeatl' be said. . . . ‘(io 
and fetch me fuel, my friend, and I will initiate you, for you have not .swerved 
from the truth.'”*’ 

A further fine ethical passage occurs in the form of a legend in Uie 
BrhadSranyaka Upanifad. Wc quote thi.s pas.sage partly becau.se 
an allusion to it must haVe^iMizzled many readers of T. S. Eliot. 

• A patronymic, which wouhi give the impression that the boy was the son of a man 
named JahUa, 
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*'The threefold descendants of Prajlpati, gods, men and demons, were 
once students at the feet of their father. When they had finished their train- 
ing the gods said: ‘Sir, tell us something [[good for our souls]'. He 
littered the syllable DA, and then asked them whether they had understood. 

"*We understood', they answered. ‘You told us DAmyata (be self- 
controlled)/ ‘Yes,' he said, ‘you understood indeed!' 

“'I hen the men asked him, and he uttered the same syllable DA, and then 
asked them whether they had understood. ‘We understood,' they an- 
swered. ‘You told us DAltd (give),' 'Yes,' he said, ‘you understood 
indeed ! ' 

“Then the demons asked him, . . . and he uttered the same Syllable DA, 
and then asked them whether they had understood. ‘We understood,' 
they answered. ‘You told us DAyadhvam (l)e inertiful).' 'Yes,' he said, 

‘ you luiderstood indeed 1 ' 

“ And the blessed voice of tlie thunder ever repeats DA DA DA * — 
l)e self-controlled, give, be merciful. So these three should ever l>e taught 
— self-i'ontrol, charity and mercy. “29 

Perhaps tlie higliest ethit al flight of the IJpanisads occurs in the 
instructions said to have been given by Yajnavalkya to his favourite 
wife before taking j*. the life of an ascetic. Remembering the double 
meaning of the word dhnan, “.self" or “soul", the pa.ssage may be read 
in two ways, hut the context shows that the Higiicr is intended. 
'Phis Higher Self, the W’orld Sf>ul, the mystic resrognizes in all things, 
and loves them for their participation with himself in the unity of the 
spirit. The j>assage is too long to quote in full, Vnit we paraphrase 
its most important parts. 

“ Yajilavalkya had two wives, Niaitrcyl and Kalyayam. Maitrcyl knew 
somethh^g of tlic World Soul, but K.ltyayanl only knew what every w'oman 
knows. NMien he wished to enter on another phase of life Yajnavalka said: 

‘ Maitrcyl, I am leaNing home. me make a settlement on you and 
Iwltyayanl.' 

“ Maitreyi asked: ‘ My lord, if I owiH‘d the whole earth and all its wealth, 
should I l)e immortal ? ' 

“'No,' YJjrlavalkya rcplie^ ^JSWU• life would be the life of the wealthy, 
and there is no prospect in wealth.' 

“Maitrcyl said: ‘Of whk u$e to me are things which will not give me 
immortality? Give me rather your knowledge, my lord.' 

' T-ady.' he replied, ‘you are truly dear to me, and now» you are even 
dearer. So if you like 1 w ill learli you. Listen cai'cfully! 

'“A husband is not dear for love of the husband— .* husband is dear for 
lo\e of tire Self, SimiliT^ wdfe, sons, wealth, cattle, priests and warriors, 
worlds, gods, the Vedas, e^wipy thing — none of them are dear in tlieir o^vn 
right, but all are dear for lov^ of the Self. 

" 'Tndy you can see and hear and perceive and know the Self, Maitreyi. 

• A tnidittim.d onoinaiojxeic expression of the sound of tlninder. 
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And when you have seen, heard, perceived and known the Self you will 
know all things. 

"'Where there seems to be a duality of self and not«self one sees, smells, 
tastes, perceives, hears, touches and knows something other. But when all 
is the &lf there is no consciousness of anytliing other than Self. . . . Thus 
Maitreyl I have instructed you — this is immortality ! ’ 

■‘Mflien he had said this YSjfiavalkya went away.”3o 

(u) BUDDHISM 

The Buddha 

While tlie doctrine.s of the Upaiiisad.s found a place in the brah- 
manic system, there were other teachings which could not be harmon- 
ized with orthodoxy, but were fo.stered and developed by hetermlox 
sects. Chief among the teachers of such dcx trines wa.s the man who 
at the end of the sixth and the beginning of the fifth century u.c. 
established aconmumity of yellow-rolR*d followers, and was known by 
them as the Buddha, the Enlightened or .\wakened. Even if judged 
only by his po.sthumous effects on the world at large he was certainly 
the greate.st man to have Iwen bom in India. 

The traditional story of the Buddha, like tlio.se of mo^t sainl.s 
and heroes of atwient day.s, ha.s .suffered iniuh at the hands of 
higher critici.sm. The .story of his birth and early life apjH*ars 
only in the later Ixmk.s of the Buddhist Scriptures, and even .some 
of the rcfereme.s to him in those part.s of the canon which purfHirt 
to give hi.s teaching.s verbatim are by no means reliable. Even 
the "Sermon of the Turning of the Wheel oftiie I.aw ", which i.s 
said to be tlie fir.st sermon preached after the Buddha’s enliglit- 
enment, and which is the basic teaching of all Buddhi.st strts, 
is of dubiou.s authenticity, and in the form in whuh vve have it is 
not among the earliest part.s of the canon. Nfuih d«)ubt fu*w 
exists a.s to the real dfHtrine.s of the hi.storical Buddha, as distimt 
from tho.se of Buddhism. One eminent authority .sugge.stcd that 
they differed hut little frttm the teac^^l^.of the l.'panisadic sage.s,^! 
while another held that he rejectetf 'l^ ^jfQgtrine of tramsmigration, 
taught mereU the almost .self-evident truhsm that one generation 
Is all^^ by tlie deed.s of the preceding one.^* We here di.scuss, 
liowever, not tlie life of the Buddha, but whiy: his later followers 
believed about his life, and not what he taught, 'hut what Buddhism 
taught. , # . 

Certain fact.s about tlie Buddha's life are liMsonably certain. He 
was the schi of a chief of the fekyas, a sman tribe of the Himalayan 
foothills. He became an ascetur. and propoundctl a new doctrine 
which gained the support of numerous disciple.s. After many years 
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of teaching in the kingdoms of Kosala and Magadha and in the tribal 
lands to the north of the Ganges, he died at the age of eighty at 
some time between the years 48G and 473 b.c., probably nearer the 
former date than the latter. The story of his life as told by his 
followers is far more vivid and colourful than this dry outline, and it 
is infinitely more important, for it has influenced the lives of countless 
millions throughout the whole of Asia east of Afghanistan. 

One night Maham3ya,* chief queen of !§uddhodhana, king of the Sakyas, 
dreamt that she was carried away to the divine lake Anavatapta in the 
Himalayas, where she was bathed by the heavenly guardians of the four 
quarters of the universe. A great white elephant with a lotus flower in 
his trunk approached her, and entered her side (pi. XX Ilk). Next day 
the dream was interpreted for her by wise men — she had conceived a wonder- 
ful son, who would he either a Universal Emperor (p. 83) or a Universal 
'leacher. The child was born in a grove of sal trees called Lumbim, near 
the (apital of the Sakyas, Kapilavastu, while his mother was on die way to 
her parents* home for her confinement. At birth he stood upright, took 
seven stride.s, and sj>oke: “Tliis i.s my last birth —henceforth there is no 
more birth for me.*’ 

The iKiy was ivmu a 'iiddhartiia, at a great ccTcrnony on th(* fifth day from 
his birth. His gotra name was Gautama (in Pali, (iotama) by which he is 
I'ommonly referred to in Buddhi.st literature. I'he sootlisayers prophesied 
that he would Ik come a Universal Emperor, with tlie exception of one, who 
de<iared that four signs would coinince him of the misery of the world, and 
he would iKToine a I'niNersal leacher. I'o j^resent this prophecy coming 
true King j5uddhodhana resolved that he .should never know tlie sorrows of 
the world. He was reared in delightful palaces, from whose parks every 
.sign of death, disease and misery was reimned. He learned all the arts 
that a prince should learn, and excelled as a student. He married his cousin 
Yasodliara, whom he won at a great contest at which he pc^rformed feats of 
strength and skill which j>ut to shame all other contestants, incluuing his 
eiiMoiLs cousin Devadatta. 

But for all his prosperity and suavss he was not inwardly happy, and for 
all the efforts of his father he did see the four signs foretold, which were 
to decide his career, for the gP^ knew his destiny, and it was they who 
placed the signs before hiiqu, OwRday, as he was driving round the royal 
park with his faitJiful cliaiicNl^ iBiaima, he saw an aged man, in the last 
stages of infirmity and decrepitude — actually a god, who had taken this 
di.sguise in order tliat Siddiiartha Cvautama might become a Buddlia. Skl- 
dhartha asked Chann|t Vrho tliis repulsive btdng was, and when he learned 
tliat all men must grow old lie was even more troubled in mind. Tliis 
was the first sig;n. "tllp second came a little later, in die same way, in the 
form of a very sick niah|, covered w ith boils and shivering with fever. The 
third was even more terrible — a corpse, bemg carried to the cremation- 

• 7 hroughoiit this section a/Hl generally in this hook we employ Sanskrit fonns of 
HiKldhisc names and terms, for the sake of a>usi.$tcficy. Hie reatler who goes on to more 
detailed study nuy meet them in ibcir Pih fomw, as u.sed by tlw SthaviravJda Buddhists. 
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ground, followed by weeping mourners. But the fourth sign brought hope 
and consolation — a W'andering religious beggar, clad in a simple yellow 
robe, peaceful and calm, with a mien of inwai^ joy. On seeing him Siddh- 
artha realized where his destiny lay, and set his heart on becoming a 
wanderer. 

Hearing of this King iSuddhodhana doubled his precautions. Siddhirtha 
was made a virtual prisoner, though .still surrounded with pleasures and 
luxuries of all kinds; his heart knew no pt^ace, and he could never forget the 
four signs. One morning the news was brought to him tlmt Yaiodhara 
had given birth to a son, but it gave him no pleasure. 'Fhat night there were 
great festivities, but when all were slee]>ing he roused Channa, who saddled 
his favourite horse Kantliaka, and lie rode oft* into the night, surrounded by 
rejoicing demigods, who cushioned the fall of his horse's hoofs, so that no 
one should hear his de|xirture (p. 453, and pi. XXXVe). 

When far from the city he stripped off his jewellery and fine garments, 
and put on a hermit's rolx*, provided by an attendant demigod. With his 
sword he cut off his flowing hair, and sent it Uick to hi.s father with his 
garments by the hand of Channa. llie hor.se Kanrhaka dropped! dead from 
grief, %\hen he found that he was to l>e parted from his master, to l>e relx^ni 
in one of the heavens. 'Hius Siddhartha iK'rformed hi.s "(Jreat Renuncia- 
tion" {MjfiJb/iPiisiramdna)^ ;uk 1 IxHaine a wandering ascetic, owning 
nothing but the rolx* he wore. 

At first he lagged his focnl as a vvandertT, but he soon gave up this life 
for that of a forest hermit. From a sage named Alara K3l3nia he learned 
the technique of meditation, and the lore of Brahman as taught in the 
I’panisads: but he was not convinced that man could obtain lilxTalion from 
sorrow by st lMiscipline and knowledge, so he joirusl forces w ith five ascetics 
who were practising tlie most rigorous self-rnorlification in tlic hope ot 
wearing away their karma and obtaining final f>Iiss. 

His jxnafxe.s Ixcame so siwere that th<^ five quickly rc<ogni/eti him as 
their leaiier. Fc^r six veurs fie tortured himself until he was nothing but a 
walking .skeh‘ton. One day, woni out by |x*i>aiKe and hunger, he fainted, 
and his followers fxheved that he was dead. Hut after a while he recovered 
consciousness, and realised that his fast$ and ixnances had Ihtii u.seless. 
He again began to f^g focxl, and his Ixxly regaimtl its vStrengtIi. 'Idle five 
di'ariples left him in di.sgu.st at his hacksl|d|n^^ 

One day SiddhSrtha Gautama, now y^ara old, was sealt^d lx- 

i^h a large* pipal tree oji the outskirts of ilifIbHvn of Gaya, m the realm of 
IRtklbisilra king of Magadha. Suj5ta, the daughter of a nearby farmer, 
brought him a large f>owl of rke Ijoiled in milk. After eating .some of 
this he lathed, aixt that evening, again sitting beneath the pTpal tree, he 
made a .solemn vow that, though his Ixonrs wajkted and his blood dried 
up, he would nut leave his .seat until the riddle of jjlwmg was solved. 

So for forty-nine days he sat l^eneath the treCrd^lWrnrvSt he was surrounded 
by lH>st$ of gods and spirits, awaiting the great moment of enlighten- 
ment; but tlicy soon fled, for Mira, spirit of the world and of sensual 
pleasure, the Buddhist devil, approached. For days Gautama withstood 
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temptations of all kinds (pLs. XXVIll, LXXV). Mara, disguised as a 
messenger, brought news that the wicked cousin Dcvadatta had revolted, 
thrown Suddhodhana into prison, and seized Yasodhara, but Gautama was 
not moved. Mara called his demon hosts, and attacked him with whirlwind, 
tempest, flood and earth(|uake, but he sat firm, cross-legged beneath the 
tree. Then the tempter called on Gautama to produce evidence of his 
goodness and benevolence; he touched the ground with his hand, and the 
Earth itself spoke with a voice of thunder: " 1 am his witness". 

Mara then tried gentler means of shaking Ciautama's resolve. He called 
his three beautiful daughters. Desire, Pleasure and Passion, who danced 
and sang before him, and tried every means ot seduction. I’heir wiles were 
quite ineft'ectual. They oflered him Universal Kmj^ire; but he was quite 
unmoved. 

At last the demon hosts gave up the struggle and (jautama, left alone, 
sank deeper and deeper into meditation. At the dawning of the forty- 
ninth day lie knew the truth. He had found the secret of sorrow', and under- 
stocKi at last why the world is full of sufiering and unhappiness ot all kinds, 
and what man must do to overcome them. Me was tally enlighlerjcd— a 
Ruddha. For anotlu r se\en weeks lie remained under the d ree of Wisdom 
(W/n), m(‘(litatinc: die great truths he had tbund. 

For a time he doubted whether he should prcKlann his wisdom to the 
world, as it was so recondite and diflicull to express that few would under- 
stand it; but tlie gtxl Rrahma liinKself descended from lu a\en and jier.suaded 
him to teat h the world. ing the 'Free of Wisdom, he joui ne\ cd to the 

Deer Park lU'ar Banaras (tlie modern Sarnath), where his fi\e former 
disciples had settled to ct>ntinue their jx-nances. 

W) these five ascetics the Buddlia preached his first sermon, or, in Buddhist 
phraseology, ''set in motion the Wheel ot the I-aw I he five were so 
impressed with his new doctrine that they gave up their austerities and ome 
more became his disciples. A few da>s later a band of .sixty young ascetics 
l>ecame his followers, and lie sent them out in all directions to preach the 
Buddhist Dharma. Soon liis name was well known tliroughout the Changes 
IMain, and the greatest kings of tlie time tavoured him and his followers. 
Me gathered together a disciplined IxKly of monks (called bhihus, or in 
Prdi hhtkkhus^ literally together by a common garb, die 

yellow rulxs of the order, and i&^innion discipline, aa ording to tradition 
laid down in detail by the Ikiddh^ himself. Many slori(‘.s are told of lus 
K»ng years of iTfcaching. w rt»tunicd to KapiUvastu, and converted 
lather, wife and .son, Uahula, as well as many other memUTs of tJic court, 
including his cousin l)eva<lalta. whose heart remained full ol jealou.sy. At 
the reciuesl of his fo-ster-motlier and aunt, allowed with 

much misgiving the Coiimation of a community of nuns Dev adatta grew so 
icalous of him that even tried to kill the Buddlia, by arranging for 

a inad elephant to lx lePI^ in his palli; but tlie JnM;*c|.ssed by the 
Buddha ircntlcness and fcarlessnoss, ralinly Iww<h 1 at lus Jvot (pi. ^XXx a). 
lie avcited a war between the ^kyas and the neighbouring tribe oi Uie 
Koliyas, by walking l»elwcen the assembled .irmies and coin incing tiieni of 
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the uselessness aiKl evil of bloodshed. He went alone to the camp of a 
notorious bandit, AhguIimSla, and converted him and his followers from 
their evil ways. 

Though according to legend his life was attended by many wonders, the 
earliest traditions record few miracles performed by the Buddha himself. 
Once, indeed, he is said to have |XJrfonned feats of levitation and other 
miracles at Sravasti, as a rcvsnlt of a challenge from rival teachers, but he 
sternly forbade the monks to perform magical feats, and there is no record of 
his healing the sick by supernatural means. One touching story of the 
Buddlia is interesting in this connexion, since it contrasts strikingly with the 
(xospel stories of the miracles of Jesus. A woman, stricken with grief at 
the death of her only son, and hearing that the Buddha was in the vicinity, 
brought the child's corpse tt> him in the hope that lie would restore it to 
life. He asked her first to go to the nearby towm and bring a handful of 
mustard seed from a family in which no one had died. She went from house 
to liouse, but of course could find no siK'h family, until at last she understood 
the inevitability of death and sorrow, and bei'ame a nun. 

For eight months of the year tlic Buddha and his followers would travel 
from place to place, preaching to all and sundry. For tlu' four months of the 
rainy season, roughly corre5|K)nding to tlie English summer, they would 
stop in one of the parks given to the Buddhist order by wealthy lay follov\ers, 
living in huts of bamlxKi and reed — the first form of tJie great Buddhist 
monastcri('s of later times. For over forty years his reputation grew .mil 
the Sangha (literally S<xioty, the Buddhi.st Order) increased in numl>ers 
and influence. With tlie exception of the conspiracy of Devadatta he 
buftered no persecution, thougli a few of hi.s followers were rnaltreateii by 
their religious opponents, Hi.s ministry was a long, lalm and 
one, in this re.sfxTt very dilh rent from that of Jesus, 

llie end came at the age of eighty. JIc sjvmt the last rainy season of his 
life near the city of Vai.^SU, and after the rains he and his followers journeyed 
northwards to the hill country which had the home of liis youth. On 
the way he prepartxl his disciples for his death. He told them that his IxHiy 
\%av now like a worn-out cart, creaking at every joint. He dot lared that hr 
had made no distinction U'tween esoteric and exoteric teaching, but had 
preached tlic full divtrinc to them. * was gone they were to look 

for no new leader — the l>octrine ( DA4ri^^ he had preach<*d would 

“ them. Tlu-y must rely on themselveti tit their own lamps, and look 
no refuge outside thcntsc^lves. 

At the town of f^'ava he was entertained by a lay disemie, ('unda llie smith, 
and ate a meal of pork.-f Senon after this he was attacKed by dysentery, but 
he insisted on moving on to tin* nearby town of Ktiiinagara (Pali, Kusi- 
nara). Herr, on tlie outskirts ofthe towTt, he urulr** a sal tree, 

♦ We cannot, of course, rely on tlx* vcrtiafim acrount of tl>c Buddha's 

dead), and this passage, which CKr^ufs in ilir HaU versWR” seems to he an internobtmn 
directed agaimt MaiiSyihia scIiooUwhkh dainied to M'trei tear lungs of the Buddha. 

f Nfust modem Biidkihists ( Uim that tlu* lost meal was uf truffles, and the Pflli phrase 
sHiara-maddava^ **$wcctntm of pigs”, is certainly anduguous.** But early commen- 
tate took It to mean a choke cut of pork.'* 
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and that night he died. His last words were: All composite things decay. 
Strive diligently!*' This was his "Final Blowing-out" {Parinirvana). 
His sorrowing disciples cremated his body, and his ashes were divided 
between the representatives of various tribal {)eoples and King Ajata^atru 
of Magadha. 

The Groivth of Buddhism 

Aaoiding to tradition a great gatliering of monks met at the 
Magadhan capital of Rajagrha soon after tlie Biiddha'.s death. At this 
council Upali, one of tlie chief disciples, recited the Vmaya Pitaka, or 
rules of the Order, as he recalled liaving heard tlic Buddha give them. 
Another disciple, Ananda, who bears a position in Buddhism similar 
to that of St, Jolin in Christianity, recited the Sutta Pitaka, the great 
collection of tlie Buddha’s sermons on matters of dextrine and ethics. 
Though there may have been some sort of a council, the .s:ory as it 
stands is certainly untrue, for it is quite evident that the scriptures of 
Buddhism grew by a long process of development and accretion, 
perhaps over several <enturies, 

A second geiuia. is said to have been held at Vaisali, one 

hundred vears after the Buddha’s death. Here sclusm raised its 
head, ostensibly f>ver .small points of monastic disiiplme, and the 
Order broke into two se<tion.s, that of tin* orthodox Stfhnira:adins 
(IMli Therarddi) or "Believers in the Teaching oi the Klders", and 
that of lh(‘ MtihJSiihghrlidS or ‘‘Members of the Clreat Cninmuniiy". 
I'hc tradition of the second council i.s as dubious as that of the first, 
but it at l(‘ast rec'ords that schism began very early. The minor 
points of discipline on wliich the Order div ided were soon followed bv 
doctrinal differences of much greater importance. 

Numerou.s such diflerenc'cs appeared at the third great council, 
lielci at Fataliputra under the patronage of A.<oka, which rt‘sulteil in 
the expulsion of many heretics and the csiabli.sliment of the Stha- 
viravada school as orthodox. At this coumi! it is said tlial the last 
section was added to the Wli scriptures, the Kathdviitihu of the 
Ahhtdhiimma Piiaka, dealing 4ilh p.suhology and meiaidiysics. In 
fact many of the works Of tMs part of the cancan are of later com- 
position, and the details of the account of the c'ouncil are su.s|>ect, but 
tlie nrord shows that bv this time widespread differences had de- 
velop'd within the Order. 

Nteanwhile great Cliianges were taking place in ibc constitution of 
Buddhism. Some mdifcini authorities Ixlieve that llic Buddha had 
no intention of founding a new religion, ajid never looked on his 
doctrine as di.stim t from the jiopular cults of the time, but rather as 
transcending them— a sort of smver-dex trine, which would help his 
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followers further along the road to salvation than BrShmanistn or 
Upani^adic gnosis. This view is, in our opinion, very questionable. 
Though the traditions of Buddhism give little evidence of direct 
antagonism between Buddhists aiui hr.lhmans at this early period 
there was much antagonism l>etween Buddhists and other heterodox 
sects, such as Jainas and Ajivikas. These .sects did not merely 
wrangle over doctrinal points, but carried on vigorous propaganda 
among laymen for their support. We believe that e\'en in the days 
of the Buddha himself the Order consciously tried to build up a 
follo\^ing of layfolk, who would pay to the Buddha their chief if not 
their only homage. The enormous gifts which so many wealthy 
people are said to have made to the Order are no doubt exaggerated, 
but the tradition is more probably partly true than wholb'-'^ Iso, and 
at least some of the wealthj' merchants who so liberally supported 
the new teachings must ha\ e looked up<m themselves as lay Buddhists. 

\M\atever its position in the Buddha'.s lifetime, 200 \ears later 
Buddhism was a distiiKt religion. Asoka cla.ssifies all the religions 
of his empire luider fi\c he.ads; the (Buddhist) Saiigh.), the Bivlh- 
mans, the Ajivikas, the Nirgrantha,s (or Jaiiuis), and “other sects”. 
He further declares that, while he gives Ins i Inef patronage to the 
Buddhists, he honours and resj>ects them all, .md tails on hi.s subject-s 
to do likewise.^® 

By Aioka’.s time Intlia was covered with ri/iJrat, which were Ixith 
mona.sterics and temple.s In becoming a religion Buddhism 
borrowed and adapted much from the popular beliefs of the time. Its 
simple ritual was m no way basetl on s.icrifiiial Brahmanism, but on 
the cult of CMtyjs, or sacred spots These were often .small groves of 
tiees, or a single sacred tree, on the outskirts of villages, and might 
also include tumuli, mkIi as those in winch the ashes of chiefs were 
buried. These caitvas vvere the abode.s of earth-spirits and genii 
who, to the simpler folk, were more acce.ssible and less exjx'nsive to 
worship than the great gcxls of the Aryans. The Jaina .scriptures 
.show that unorthodox holy-men oft<|||f^c their homes in or near 
^ caitva.s, no doubt in order to from vi.sitors; and the 

l^dha i.s .said to have re.spc^ed the.se local .shrine.s, and to have 
encouraged his lay followers' |o revere them. 

Soon after the Buddha’s death many cominunitie.s of monks gave 
up the practice of constant travel "except in Ae rainy .season, and 
.settled permanently on the c)utskirt.s of to^w and villages, often 
near the local caityas. With time many o^^lmse little monasterie.s 
grew in .size and importance. 

It was the cult of the caitya that Buddhism made its own. Accord- 
ing to tradition stiipas or tumuli were Iniilt by the recipients over the 
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divided ashes of tlie Buddha. Other stupas, containing the remains 
of locally revered monks and ascetics of other denominations, rose 
up all over India in succeeding centuries. Asoka unearthed the ashes 
of the Buddha from their original resting places and divided them still 
furtlier, rearing stupas for them all over India. I'he sacred grove 
or tree of the old popular cult bec'amc the Bodhi Ti ee, a pTpal, planted 
near the stupa to commemorate the Buddha’s enlightenment, and an 
object of great reverence. I'he original Bodhi Tree of Gaya, under 
\\ Inch tlie Buddha sat, became an object of pilgrimage, and cuttings 
of it were carried as far as Ceylon. One feature of tlie Buddhist Cult 
which has now vanished is the column, perhaps the survival of a 
phallic emblem or megalith. Such columns existed in many ancient 
Buddhist^l^ionastei'ies, but their place in the cult is not clear, 
'remples pioper, or shrine-rooms, do not apjiear to have been erected 
until the beginning of the Christian era, when the Buddlia began to 
be worshipped in the form of an image. 

His simpler followers evidently raised the Buddha almost to 
divinity even in his lifetime, and after his de.ith he was worshipped 
in his .symbol.s— -ttie stupa, recalling Ins parinirvana, and the tree, 
recalling his enlightenment. The worship consisted of circumam- 
bulation in the auspiciou.s clockw i.s<‘ direction, and prostrations, with 
otlerings of Hov\ers. i'hoiigh the more intelligent monks may have 
recognized hi.s true status, for the ordinart belie\er he was the 
greatest of the gods. This is not surprising, ior to this day Indians 
teel and show the ut nost re.s|Hxt for those whom they consider holy 
It is rather a matter ot surprise that it was only 5(X) years alter the 
Buddha’s death that a theology de\ eloped which gave full recognitioii 
to this state of affairs. 

With the support of A.soKa Buddhism greatly expanded, '..•reading 
throughout India and to Ceylon, ’riieic i.s some doubt as to how 
far the doctrine had developed at this time, but at least a rudimentary 
canon existed, though pcrliaps not \et committed to writing. The 
great Buddhist hoi}' places— ijfhe LumbinT Gro\c at KapiLuastu, 
where the Buddha was bom, tlie Tree of Wisdom at Gaya, where he 
gained enlightenment, the Deer Park i\ear Banaras, where he 
preached his first sermon, and the gi’ove near Ku^inagara, where 
he died — were visited by many pilgrims, iiuluding Asoka himself. 

Though there is a tradition of cruel persecution under Pu.syamitra 
l§uhga tlie faitli continued to grow. Of all religious remains of 
between 200 u.c. and a.d. 200 so far discovered in Intlia those of 
Buddhism far outnumber those of Brahmaiiism, Hinduism and 
Jainism, togetlier. I'he old stupas were enlarged and beautified 
with carved railings, terraces and gateways. All classes of the 
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Vedas, the ordinary layman might not sec it in that liglit. For him 
Buddhism was one of many cults and faiths, by no means mutually 
exclusive, all of which led to salvation, and all of which were respect- 
able and worthy of honour. Thus, in medieval North India, the 
Buddha came to be looked on as the ninth of the ten incarnations 
of the great god Viijnu, (p. soef), and Buddhism gradually lost its 
individuality, becoming a special and rather unorthodox I lindu sect, 
which, like many others, did not survive. Hinduism, relying for Its 
strength mainly on indo|KTident brahmans :ind a.scetics, and on 
domestic ceremonies, suH’ered from the Muslim invasion, but was 
not seriously weakened by it. Buddhism, by now mainly concen- 
trated in large mona.steries, and already rapidly deciining in influence, 
could not stand up to the change. In the first rush of the Muslim 
advance down the tJanges Nalanda and other great monasteries of 
Bihar were sacked, libraries were bunu. and monks were put to the 
sword. The survivors fled to the mountains of Nepal ami 'I'ibet, 
and Buddhism in India was dead. 

Thf lA's^fr f'f/ihlf 

According to Sinhale.se tradition the Pali canon of the Stliav irav.i- 
din school, was committed to writing in CVylon, in the reign of King 
Vattagainani fl.c.), after it had been finally istablixlicd at 

a^ great council of Sinhalese riuuiks. ll we are to bclu-se tradition it 
had already lx,-en sifted and codified at the thre-e c oiincils of llaiagrha, 
Vaisall and Pauliputra, and had Ijeen passed clown t>\ word ot mouth 
♦or some four c'enturies, by teachers who had not the stric t mnemonii 
svstem of the V'cdic: .sciicioK. .As late as the .')th ec*ntur\ .\ n. wiittc'ii 
.sciiptures were rare, and the pilgrim Fa-hsien was hard put to it to 
find a copy of the I'lttaya PthiLi. I'robabh c-ven the < (ulification ol 
thc' canon in Ceylon did not end the preness of accretion and 
interpolation. 

At the .same time as the canon old c’omnumtaries in Sinhalese 
Prakrit were also committed to writing. These were tran.slated into 
Pali, and no doubt considerably altered and expanded, by the great 
dcKtor Buddhaghosa, vvho worked in Ceylon in the oth century. 
The original commentaries hav’C completely vanisheci, and some* have 
doubted whether tliey ever existed, but it is at least certain that 
Buddhaghosa had access to many very early traditions not recorded 
elsewhere. 

As it .stands today the Pali canon of the Sthav iravSdins, ifK'luding 
the scriptures, commenfarie.s and .seini-c’anonical texts, would fill a 
fair-siz^ bookcase. It consists of three .sections called "baskets'' 
{pi(aka), from the fact that the long strips of prepared palm-leaf on 
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which the texts were written were originally stored in baskets. 
These three are known as the Vinaya ("Conduct"), Sutta* ("Ser- 
mon") and Ahhidharnma (" Metaphysics") Pitakas. 

The Vinaya Pitaka contains pronouncements attributed to the 
Buddha, laying down numerous rules for the conduct of the Order. 
With eacli rule the circumstances which led the Buddha to propound 
it ar^* given, and thus the Vinaya contains mucli early traditional 
matter. 

The largest and most important of the " Three Baskets " is the Sutta 
Pitakay which is divided into five "Groups " [Nikdya): 

(1) Dlgha (Long) 'Nikaya^ a collection of long sermons ascribed to the 
Buddlia, with a('counts of the circumstances in which he preached them. 

( 2 ) Majjhima (Medium) Nikdya^ shorter sermons. 

(.S) Samyutta (Connected) Nikaya, collections of brief pronouncements 
on kindred t()])ics. 

( 4 ) Ahguttara (Graduated) Nikdya, a collection of over 2,000 brief 
statements, arnmged rather artificially in eleven sections, according to the 
number of topk - * 'ated in each statement. I'hus Section Two contains a 
discussion on the two things which a man should avoid; Section Three, one 
on the trinity of thought, word and deed, and so on. 

(v5) Khtuldaka (Minor) Xikaya, miscellaneous works in prose and verse, 
some N'c ry am ient, but certainly added later to the canon than the four other 
Nikayas. Among the contents of the Khuddaka arc the Dkammapada 
(“Verses on Virtue"), the Theragdthd and the Therigdthd (“Hymns of the 
Elder Monks and Nu ls), w hich contain some of India's greatest religious 
poetry, and the Jdtaka, a collection of over 500 poems, briefly outlining folk- 
tales and other stories, which w ere originally intended to be told in the w'ords 
of a narrator. 'Ehe tales are told in full in a pro'»'»» commentai y attributed 
to Buddhagho.sa, which is invariably published with the verses. Most of 
the tales arc secular, ;ujd they do not all convey a very exalted message, but 
they haw all been given an odour of sanctity by being at bribed to the 
Buddha, w'lio is .said to have told them as rc<.ol lections of liis previous births 
a.s a Bodhisattvdy a being destined to become a Buddha, lliese racy and 
vivid stories are great as literature, and will be considered elsewhere in that 
aspect (p. 453ff). 'Fhey are an invaluable source of social history. 

The third Pitaka, Abhidhammay consists of a number of drily 
jx?dantic works on Buddhist psychology and metaphysics, and is of 
little interest except to the specialist. It is certainly later than the 
other two Piukas. 

As well as the canon and its many commentaries there are several 
semi*K:anonical works. Chief of these is the " Qtiestions of Menander 

♦ The Pali form. The Sanskrit is SiUra. As the Sthaviravadins regularly used Pali, 
Pail fomis of names and terms are generally employed in this section, except wliere the 
Sanskrit Tomi is better known. " 
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(Milinda-pafl/ia), an account of tlie discussions of the Greco- 
Bactrian king and the monk NSgasena, which is written with such 
literary and dialectical skill that it has been suggested, without inucli 
evidence, that the author knew something of Plato. Of a different 
character are the verse chronicles which tell the history of Buddhism 
in Ceylon, and give valuable information on political and social 
history also. Of these, the earliest, Diparamsa (the "Island C'hron- 
icle") dates from the 4thcenturyA.D.,andhas no literary merit, but the 
Mahavattua ("Great Chronicle”) of the following century, contains 
passages of beauty and vigour (p. 457f). It was continued as tlie 
Cutai'amsa ( “Lesser Chronicle" ) by a ^iccession of monks down to the 
fall of the kingdom of Kandy to the British at the beginning of the 
19th century. 

The basic propositions of this great body of literature are not meta- 
physical, but p.sychological. Sorrow, suffering, dissatisfaction, and 
all the manifold unpleasantnesses which arc referrei! to by the word 
dukkha, are inherent in life as it is ordinarily lived ; they can only be 
eliminated by giving up “thirst” (tanhJ), often tran.slated "crav- 
ing”, which includes personal ambition, desire, longing, and sclfisli- 
ness of all kinds. Aa’ording to orthodox teaching the cause t>f this 
"thirst” is tite innate but mistaken conciction of indi\iduality — 
that there is in each living being a permanent core, an ego or mhiI. 
While this doctrine was subsc'ribed to at a very early peruHl by all 
Buddhist sects .some motlem authoritie.s deny that it wa.s t.uight l)v 
the Buddha, and claim that he merely taught the abandonment of 
selfliood and individualism on thp lower plane of everyday life, but 
maintained the exbteiKc of an eternal soul. This pioi>t)sition we 
ffnd hard to belie\e, despite certain tipparent incon.sistenries in the 
Pali scriptures. If we can place any reliance at all ufM>n the legend 
of the Buddha ’.s life, the know ledge gained under the Tree of Wisdom 
was startlingly original, and not a mere rehash of the lore of the 
I'panisadic sages, with a ct>mparatively slight shifting of emphasis. 

Whatever the Buddha’s original doctrine, there can Iw no que.stion 
about the fundamental teadiing of Buddhism, the kernel of which is 
contained in the ‘/Sermon of the Turning of the Wheel of the law” 
{DhammjcMapavaUana Suita), which tlie Buddha i.s said to ha\e 
preached to his first disciple.s at Banaras. I'his contains the “Four 
N*oble Truths”, and the "NoMe Kightfold Path”, which are accepted 
as basic categories by all Buddhist .sects. We give it in a somewhat 
abridged form. 

'Thus I have lieard. Once the Master was at BanAras, at tlte deer park 
called Isipatana, There the Master addressed the five monks; 
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“ ‘ There are two ends not to be served by a wanderer. What are those 
two? The pursuit of desires and of the pleasure which springs from desires, 
which is base, common, leading to rebirth, ignoble and unprofitable; and 
the pursuit of pain and hardship, which is grievous, ignoble and unprofitable. 
ITie Middle Way of the Tathagata* avoids both these ends; it is enligh- 
tened, it brings clear vision, it makes for wisdom, and leads to peace, insight, 
full wisdom and Nirvana. What is this Middle Way? ... It is the Noble 
Eighcfold Path — Right Views, Right Resolve, Right Speech, Right Conduct, 
Right Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Recollection and Right Meditation. 
This is the Middle Way. . . . 

‘ And this is the Noble Truth of Sorrow. Birth is sorrow, age is sorrow, 
disease is sorrow, death is sorrow, contact witli the unpleasant is sorrow, 
separation from the pleasant is sorrow, every wish unfulfilled is sorrow — in 
short all the five components of individuality arc sorrow. 

‘ And this is the Noble Truth of the Arising of Sorrow. [[It arises frorn[] 
thirst, which leads to rebirth, which brings delight and passion, and seeks 
pleasure now here, now there — the thirst for sensual pleasure, the thirst 
for continued life, the thirst for power. 

‘"And this is the Noble Truth of the Stopping of Sorrow. It is tlie com- 
plete stopping at J.at thirst, so that no passion remains, leaving it, being 
emancipated from it, Ixdng released from it, giving no place to it. 

“'And this is the Noble 'IVuth of the Way which I^ads to the Stopping 
of Sorrow. It is tlic Noble Eightfold Path — Riglit Views, Right Resolve, 
Right SjKHX'h, Right Conduct, Right Livelihood, Right Effort, Right 
Re<olle( tion and Right Meditation. '"37 

Though tliere are many difficulties in interpreting the finer points 
of this short sermon its main message is quite clear — sorrow 
(remembering that tlie Pali word dukkha covers a far wider range of 
feeling tlian the English word with which wt lianslate it) is inherent 
in ordinary life; it is due to craving for individual satisfactr <n; it can 
only be stopi>ed by stopping that craving ; and this can only be done by 
taking a middle course between self-indulgence and extreme 
asceticism and leading a moral and well-ordered life. 

I'his very simple doctrine was developed in various rather pedantic 
forms, most important of which was the “Chain of Dependent Origi- 
nation" [Paticca-saniupfyada^, a series of twelve tenms, repeated in 
more tlian one passage of the Pali scriptures, commented on again 
and again by ancient and modern scholars, and probably not fully 
understood by anybody. Out of Ignorant arises Imagination, 
thence Self-consciousriess, thence Name and Form (i.c. corporeal 
existence), thence the Six Senses, -f thence Contact, thence Feeling 

“He who has tJius attained'* — om* of the titles of the Buddha. 

+ The si.xth l)eing tlioiight. 
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(or Emotion), tlience Craving, thence Attachment, thence Becoming, 
dience Rebirth, and thence aU the manifold ills that flesh is heir 
to. 

The mechanics of this doctrine are indeed obscure, but it shows 
tliat the craving which, according to the Buddha's first sermon, is at 
the bottom of liuman misery is ultimately due to ignorance — a sort of 
cosmic ignorance which leads to the delusion of selfliood. The 
ignorance primarily concerns the fundamental nature of the universe, 
which has three salient characteristics — it is full of sorrow {^dukkha^, 
it is transient (arn'cca), and it is soulless {anatta). 

The universe is sorrowful. Buddhists would not claim that there 
was no happiness in the work!, but that in .some form or other sorrow 
was inevitable in every aspect of life. “As the txean has only one 
flavt'ur, the flavour of salt," the Buddha is purported to have said, 
"so has rny dextrine only one fla\our---thc flavour of emancipation 
[[from .sorrow^ ”^* In onlinary existence sorrow cannot lie long 
escaped. 

The univense is transient. There is no abiding entity anywhere. 
In this Buddhism ha.s much in common with the teaching of lleraili- 
tus. Every lieing or objet't, how'ever stable and homogeneous it 
may appear, is in reality transient and composite. Man, who thinks 
him.self to lie eternal and individualized, is actually a comjHutnd of 
five p.sycho.somatic elements- ■ IkKiy, Keelings, Keneptions, States of 
Mind, and .\warene.s.s. These five vary from minute t() minute 
and there is no permanent substratum to them. I’he old man is 
evidently not the .same jx'rson as the baby in arms of seventy yeans 
ago, and similarly he is not the same a.s tlie man of a moment ago. 
At every in.stant the <ikl man dies,.and a new man. causetl by the first, 
comes into Ixung. Buddhism know.s no being, but only becoming 
Everything i.s resrdved into momentary configurations of events.* 
The univer.se is in continuous flux, and all idea of permanence is part 
<'f the basic ignorance out of which sorrow .springs. 

'fhus there is no immortal .soul The universe i.s soulle.s.s. In 
transmigration nothing passe.s over from one life to another- -only a 
new life arises as part of the < hain of cvent.s which included the old. 
Even the god.s are soulle.s.s and the World .Soul of the Upanipd.s i.s 
an illusion, llic Buddhism of the I>c.s.ser Vehii'lc i.s therefore a 
religion w ithout souls and without gcKl. No Buddhist teacher was 
ra.sh enough to deny tlie existence of the outright, but they 
arc thought of as bcing.s in no way supcrniltiral or different from 
man except in their greater happiness and power. In his .search for 
salvation the true Buddhist by-pa.sse.s them, for they can neither 
^ Catktl dharmas, the tenn here in a apectial 
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help nor hinder him greatly, and they will in any case do what they 
can to help him if he keeps to the Middle Way. 

On these premisses the machinery of transmigration — ^a doctrine 
which was taken over by Buddhism from the general beliefs of die 
time — is hard to explain. If nothing passes from life to life the new- 
born being cannot be thought of as in any way connected with the 
being which has died, and whose actions have conditioned his present 
stati . Y et the new being suffers as a result of the actions of the dead 
^e. This objection was often raised by the opponents of Buddhism, 
and was countered by the analogy of the flame of a lamp, which 
might kindle a flame in another lamp and then be extinguished. 
If this simile was unconvincing, it was pointed out that the old 
man, though not the same person as the young one, suffered 
illness as a result of the excesses of his youth, and so one being 
might suffer as a result of the evil done by an earlier being who 
was part of the cliain of cause and effect leading up tv. his present 
existence. Terms like " individual”, "person”, and so on were 
merely con\ cnicnt lalxds for a series of separate momentary e^•ents 
which contirucv’ 'in lefinitely, just as "chariot” was a convenient 
label for a collection of pieces of w’ood and metal put together in a 
certain manner. 

The only stable entity in Sthaviravada Buddhism was Nirvana ( in 
Pfili, Nihbana), the state of bliss reached by th^ Buddhas and Arhants, 
or perfected beings. Nir\ana is difficult to understand for the 
humbler being who has not ex|)erienced it, and some early Western 
scholars believed that it implied complete annihilation. A statement 
attributed to the Buddha: " I ha\ e not said that the Arhant exists after 
death, and I have not .said that he does not exi.st . . . becau'o . . . this 
is not edifying, neither does it tend to supreme wisdom would 
suggest that Nirvana was believed to be state neither of being nor 
anniliilation. The Aristotelian Law of the Excluded Middle was 
never strictly applied in Indian thought, and a third state, tran.scend- 
ing both being and not-being, would not be considered an impossi- 
bility. If the whole world was in a state of flux and Nirvana was a 
state of rest this too did not present an insuperable par?dox, for 
Nirvana was outside the universe; it underlay it, but was not part of 
it. 

Such a concept is not very different from that of the World Soul of 
the Upanisads, and, ftf from being looked o?' as a state of annihila- 
tion, Nirvana was ddVtaribed in brilliantly colourful language — "a 
glorious city, stainless apd undefiled, pure and white, unaging, death- 
less, secure and calm and happy ”.*0 Nirvana has no definite loca- 
tion, but it may be realized anywhere and at any time, while still in 
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the flesh. Tlie man who finds it never again loses it, and when he 
dies he passes to this state forever, in his parinirvdna, his "Final 
Blowing Out 

The doctrines which we have described are those of the Sthavira- 
vSdin sect of the Lesser Vehicle, which is the only surviving sect of 
that braiK'h of Buddhi.sin, and is today dominant in Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, Cambodia and Laos. Other sects of the Lesser Vehicle have 
now quite disappeared, though they survived longer in India itself 
than the Sthaviravadins. Cliief among these was the sect of tlie 
San'astiradjns (They wlio say " All is ”), who had a canon in Sanskrit, 
and who differed from the Sthaviravadins in their view' that the con- 
stituents of phenomena {dhartmu) were not wliolly momentary, but 
existed forever in a latent form. Anotlier important sect was that 
of the SauirJnttkdi, who maintained tliat our knowledge of the outside 
world was only a feasible inl'erence, and w ho were well on the way to 
the idealism of some schools of the Great Vehicle, fourth sect, the 
Sammitiyas, even went so far as to reject the dtx trine of soullessness 
and to postulate a sort of soul in tlie pudgala or j>erson, which passed 
from life to life. These earl\ .sects of Buddhism probably ga\ e much 
eiKouragement to the evolution of Indian philosophy, as distinct 
from mystical speculati(»n. 

Though the Buddha is said to have discouraged sjH.H ulation on tiu* 
origin and end of the world, Buddhists of the Les.ser Vehicle de\ised 
a cosmological scheme, ba.sed largely on presalent Indian ideas, 
which accountcxl for the existence of the world without the inter- 
vention of a creator. 

\s in all Indian cosmologies the universe is t ytlic 0\er an enor- 
mous period of time {nuihiikalpa)' \X gt>es through a pnHcss of evolu- 
tion and decline, only to evolse once more The cscle is duided 
into four great |)erit>ds {asankhyya). In the first man declines, and 
at last everything is destroyed except the highest heaven; the gocxl 
go to thi.s heaven, and the sinners to the hells of other universe.s, 
which may at that tiitu* lx* {wssmg tlirough different .stage.s. 'I'he 
•secoml period is one of (|uic*.sceiKe. In the tJiird evolution again 
l»c'gin.s. The goexj karma of the being.s in the highest heaven lx*gms 
to fail, and the "World of Form”, a lower heaven, cvolvc.s. A 
great being die.s in the highest heaven and is relxini in the World of 
Form a.s the god Brahma. As he is the only living thing therein he i.s 
lonely. But other beings follow him fKMtt dhe highest heaven to the 
lower. As Braluna was the first to be the World of Form, 

and their birth agrees with his wislies, he imagines that he is the 
c reator of the other god.H, and of all the world, which actually comes 
into existence through cosmic law. Meanwhile the earth develops, 
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as well as other earths. The first men are fairy-like beings, but 
gradually they degenerate and become earthbound (p. 82). The 
fourth period is one of continuation, marked only by a regular pattern 
of comparative advance and decline, forming a series of lesser cycles 
within the greater one. This process is repeated for all eternity, 
but one great cycle is not exactly like the next. There are " Buddha 
cycles” and "empty cycles”, and we are fortunate that we live in a 
Buddha cycle, in whicli four Buddhas ( Krakua’handa, Kanakamuni, 
Ka^yapa, and Sakyamuni*) have taught, and a fifth (Maitreya) is 
yet to come. 

The Evolution of the Great Vehicle 

It is never claimed in the Pali scriptures that the Buddha was in 
any way supernatural. His supreme insight was gained by his own 
ertorts, after many ages of striving in many different births. But his 
birth, enlightenment and death were cosmic events of the highest 
importance, and his greatness was such that even the mighty gods 
Brahma and J>akra (an epithet of Indra commonly used by the 
Buddhists) uiu .11111 reverence, not to speak of the myriads of lesser 
deities inhabiting earth and heaven. He is reported to have said 
that whoever had faitli in him and love for him was assured of a re- 
birth in heaven,^* a prospect which, as we luiow from A.^oka's inscrip- 
tions, was much more intelligible and desirable to the ordinary man 
than that of the rarefied and indescribable Nirvana. 

When the Buddl'.a died, according to orthodox theory, the chain 
of his existence was broken. He finally entered the Nirvana which he 
had realized at his enlightenment, and ceased to be an individual, 
or to affect the universe in an\' way. Just b'‘fore his de'i'h he had 
told his di.sciples to rely on the Doctrine for leadership. But soon 
after his death his followers evolved the “Three Jew'els”, which 
form the basic profession of faith of Buddhism, and which every 
Buddhist, l)oth monastic and lay, repeats to this day ; " I go for refuge 
to the Buddha; I go for refuge to the Doctrine {Dharma)\ I go for 
refuge to the Order (Sangba).” Though the theorists might 
explain away the first of the Three Jewels, on the obvious interpreta- 
tion "going for refuge to the Buddha” implied that the Master, as 
distinct from his teaching, was in some way still present, and able to 
help his followers. 

The Buddha himself probably taught that 1. was the last of a long 
succession of earlier ISoddhas, who had lived before him. Accord- 
ing to tradition these former Buddhas were revered even in the 
historical Buddha’s lifetime. By Mauryan times their cult was 
* “The Sage of the 8skyas", a title of Gautama Buddha. 
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widespread, and was patronized by A^oka. In the end the orthodox 
SthavLravadin school counted no less than twenty-five Buddhas, not 
to speak of a large number of pralyeka-buddhas, who had fouiul the trutli 
for themselves without guidance, but had not taught it to the world. 

The carvings of the stupas of Bharhut and SInchl, executed in the 
2nd and 1st centuries b.c., depict crowds of adoring wor.ship[>er$ 
reverencing the symbols of the Buddha. A little later sculptors 
began to carve images of the Buddha himself, and within a few 
generations all Buddhist sen ts took to worshipping images. Buddh-, 
ism kept up with the tiine.s, and by the Mitldle Ages, even in the 
shrines of the Lesser Vehicle, the Buddha was worshipped just a.s a 
Hindu god, with flowers, incense, waving lamps, and deep devotion. 

Among the doctrines of Zoroastrianism, which has strongly 
influenced other religions botli East and '\\'est, is that of the Sa\ iour 
(Saoiyant), who, at the end of the world, will lead the forces of 
good and light agaiirst tho-^e of e\il and darkne.s.s. Under the 
invading rulers of N.-W. India Zoroastrianism and Buddhism came 
in contact, and it was probably through this that tlie idea of the future 
Buddha became part of orthodox belief. If there had been Buddhas 
before Gautama there would he Buddhas after him. By the time of 
the "Questions of Menander", around the beginning of the (’hristian 
era, the cult of the future Buddha, Mailreya, was wide.spread among 
all Buddhist sects. 

.According to the older conceptions the Buddha, in a long series of 
transmigrations a.s a liodhisattva. Wrought many deeds of kindgoss 
and mercy before athieving hi.s final birth as the Sage t»f the Sakya.s; 
but since Maitreya and other unnamed Buddhas after him are yet to 
come, there must be Btxlhisattvas cxi-Nting at present in the univer.se, 
who are working cohtinuou.sly for the welfare of all things li\ing. 
'Hie Jataka stories show that Bodhisattvas can 1 h‘ incarnated as men, 
or even as animals; but the more advanced Bodhisattvas, who ha\ o 
the greatest |>owcr for gootl, must be divine beings in tlie heavens. 
TTtough neither omnis<ient nor almighty these divine Bodhisattvas 
might be adore«l and prayetl u» without any misgiving, for it was part 
of their mission to an.swer prayer. The Ikxlhi.sattva dex trine, a 
logical development from tite older Buddhism, thus |x*oplcd the 
heavens with mighty force.'! of gootlnej!.s, and pre.sentetl Buddhism 
with a new mythology. It wa.s this which formed the hallmark of 
the Mahayina, the Great Vehicle. 

Tht Great VehkU 

According to the older d<x-trine the Bodhisattva works in wisdom 
and love through many lives, so that he may become a Buddha, and 
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ordinary believers are encouraged to follow his example, and win 
Nirvana as quickly as possible. Yet since the Bodhisattva is a being 
rf immeasurable charity and compassion, surely while one suffering 
ndividual remains in the toils of transmigration he will not leave him 
jvithout help, and enter Nirvana, wh«Te he can be of no further service 
.0 the world So, quite logically, the Bodhisattva was thought of in 
the schools of the Great Vehicle not as a being who was soon to 
become a Buddha, but as one who would bide his time until even the 
smallest insect had reached the highest goal. The old ideal of the 
Arhant, the “Worthy”, who achieved Nirvana and would be reborn 
no more, began to be looked on as rather selfish. Instead of striving 
to become Arhants men should aim at becoming Bodhisattvas, and 
by the spiritual merit which they gained assist all living things on 
the way to perfection. 

The idea of transference of merit is a special feature of the teaching 
of the Great Vehicle. According to the Lesser Vehicle a man can 
only help another on the Way by example and advice. Each being 
must be a lamp unto him.self, and work out his own salvation. But 
the belief in t.au. n-jcncc of merit spread very widely, even sometimes 
among the sects of the Lesser Vehicle. The numerous Buddhist 
dedicatory inscriptions throughout India often contain some .such 
phrase as: "May it be for the welfare of Qhe donor’.s]] mother and 
father and of all living beings.” 

Moreover, the Bodhisattva was thought of not only as a spirit of 
compassion but also of suffering. In more than one source is given 
the VOW' or resolve of the Bodhisattva, which is sometimes expressed 
in almost Christian terms: 

" 1 take upon myself ... the deeds of all iK'ings, even of tliose in the liells, 
in otlier worlds, in tlie realms of punishment. ... I take their suffering 
upon me, ... I bear it, I do not draw back from it, 1 do not tremble at it, . . . 

I have no fear of it, ... I do nbt lose heart. ... 1 must bear the burden 
of all beings, for I have vowed to save all things living, to bring them safe 
tlirougli the forest of birth, age, disease, death and rebirtli. I think not of 
my own salvation, but strive to liestow on all beings the royalty of supreme 
w isdom. So I take upon myself all the sorrows of all beings. I resolve 
to bear every torment in every purgatory of the universe. For it is better 
that I alone suffer than the multitude of living beings. 1 give myself in 
exchange. I redeem the universe from the forest of purgatory, from the 
womb of flesh, from the realm of death. I agree * suffer as a ransom for 
all beings, for the sake of liH beings. Truly I will not abandon them. For I 
have resolved to gain supreme wisdom for the sake of all that lives, to save 
the world."« 
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The idea of tlie Suffering Saviour may have existed in some form 
in the Middle East before Christianity, but ideas like this arc not 
attested in Buddhism until after the begimiing of the Christian era. 
The Suffering Bodhisattva so closely resembles the Christian con- 
ception of the God who gives his life as a ransom for many that we 
cannot dismiss the possibility that the doctrine was borrowed by 
Buddhism from Christianity, which was vigorous in Persia from the 
Srd century a.d. onwards. 

The universe of the Great Whicle contains numerous Bodhisattvas, 
chief of whom, from the earthly point of \iew, is Ax'alokiteivara 
("The Lord who Ixioks Down”), also called Piidmapani (“The 
Lotus-Bearer”) (pi. LXXll). His .sju-cial attribute is compa.ssion, 
and his helping hand reaches e\en to Ax'ict., the deepest and mo.st 
unplea.sant of the Buddliist purgatories. Another important Bo<lbi- 
sattva is MaHjusn, whose special activity is to stimulate the under- 
standing, and who is depicted with a naked sword in one haiul, to 
destroy error and fal.sehotxi, and a book in the other, dc.scribing tlie 
ten PrajMpdramitas, or perfections of insight, which are the cardinal 
virtues developed by Bodhisattvas.* Pajrapani, a sterner Botihi- 
.satt\'a, is the foe of sin and e\il, anti, like the god Intlra, Ix-ars a 
thunderbolt in his hand. The gentle Maiirrya, the fuluie Buddha, 
is worshipped as a Bt)dhisatt\a. .Vlst) worthy of mention is h'silt- 
garbka, the guardian of the purgatt)ries, who is thought of not as a 
fierce torturer, but rather as the gosemor of a model prison, doing 
his be.st to make life ttderable for his charges, and helping them to 
earn remission of sentence. Though the (rreat Vehicle agrees in 
theory with the I.a;sser that the world is full of .s*»rrow, it is funda- 
mentally optimistic. The world contains iniuh good as well a*; 
evil, and there is help for all who a.sk. E\ery living thing, from the 
humblest worm upward.s, i.s in a sense a Bodhisattva, for most st hooks 
of the Great Vehicle maintain implicitly or explicitly that ultimately 
all beings will attain Nir\ana and l>ecome Buddha. 

The Great V'ehitle wa.s not content with creating this pantheon ol 
noble and bcncficient Bodhisattca.s. Probably developing from the 
old heresy of the Maha.sahghika ,s<hool (p. the idea aro.se that 
Gautama Buddha had not been a mere man, but the earthlv ex- 
pression of a mighty spiritual being. ’Phis being has three bodie.s, 
a Body of Essence [Dharmakaya), a Body of Bliss {Sambhogalaya), 
and a Created Body {Nirm3n^3ya), and of these only the last wa.s 

* Qarity I tUna), good tonilutt (Hla). fort>carance {k/itHi), rourage {rtrya), mctlita- 
tkm {3hyiiia), imight {grajM), ‘'vkill in knowing what means to take '^( to lielp beings to 
achieve salvation) rrsotutinn [prafulhitu), power {bala), and knowlrtlgr 

(HUm). In aome iitts only uie first mx are mentioned, hfurh m>‘»ticisn) surrounded 
loe idea of ttic Ptajfl3piramit3.s, esprcially m the Vajrayina School. 
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seen on earth. The Body of Essence eternally penetrates and per- 
meates the universe; it is the ultimate Buddha, of which the other 
two bodies are emanations, more or less unreal. The Body of Bliss 
exists in the heavens, and will continue until the final resolution of 
all things into the Body of Essence. The Created Body was a mere 
emanation of the Body of Bliss. This reminds us of the Docetic 
heresy in Christianity, and it has been suggested that Docetism and 
the doctrine of the Three Bodies owe much to a common gnostic 
source. 

The Buddha’s Body of Bliss is the presiding deity of the most 
important Mahayana heaven, Sukhavatl, the "Happy Land", where 
the blessed are reborn in the buds of lotuses, which rise from a lovely 
lake before the Buddha's throne. This divine Buddha is usually 
cvWcA Amitabha (Immeasurable (Jlory), or Aviitayus (Immeasurable 
Age). He too shares the compassion of the Bodhisattva, for, though 
he enjoys endless and infinite bli.ss, he maintains an interest in his 
world, and especially in his heaven. At his touch the lotuses open, 
to give birth to the blessed, who are nourished and grow through the 
food of his word. Aaording to some Chinese and Japanese sects 
whoever calls on his name, however sinful he may have been, is 
assured of rebirth in his heaven. Amitabha is, in fact, a Father in 
Heaven. He, the historical (>autaina Buddha, and the Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara are closely ass<K'iated, and play a bigger part in 
Mahayanist thought than do other Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, because 
they are chiefly coiiverned with this region of the universe and this 
period of cosmic time, but there are many other heavenly Buddhas, 
presiding over other heavens and other universes. All are emana- 
tions of the primal Body of Essence, which is no other tlian the Brah- 
man, the W'^orld Soul or Absolute of the Upanisads, in new guise. 
I'he Body of Essence is sometimes referred to in later Buddhist 
writings as Adi Buddha, the Primeval Buddha, and is also described 
as the Void {Sunya), the True {Tatlva), Wisdom {Bodhi), or the 
Womb of those who Attain the Goal ( Tathagatagarbha). Moreover 
it is Nirvana. The final state, which the Sthavirav adin school found 
so difficult to dcs< ribe in words, was, for most sects of the Great 
Vehicle, not really ditterent from the mystical union with the absolute 
Brahman of the Upani§ads The wheel turned full circle, and the 
mystical monism which early Buddhism so strongly opposed found 
Its way into later Buddhism, but with a new rminology. 

Most Buddhist sects of both Vehicles had their own versions of the 
Three Pitakas, but, with the exception of the Pali Pitakas of the Stha- 
viravadins, these have not survived in entirety, and in most of the 
schools of the Great Vehicle their place was largely taken by later 
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texts, mostly composed in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
"niese are in Samkrit, which became the oflicial language of tlie 
Great Vehicle in India, though in other parts of A.sia it tended to 
prefer the IcKal vernacular. Many of these texts arc ostensibly 
sermons of the Buddha, but of much greater length than those of the 
Three Pitakas; hence they were known as Vaipulya Sutras ("Ex- 
panded Sermons " ) . 

Among the earliest Mahayana texts is the Lalitavistara, a 
flowery narrative of the life of the Buddha, containing nuicii more of 
the supernatural and the marvellous than the Pali account; this text 
was utilized by Sir Edwin Arnold for The Light of Asia, a lengthy 
poem on tlie Buddha’s life which enjoyed much popularity at the end 
of the last century, and is still readable, tliough its style lias somewhat 
dated. Other important scriptures are the Saddharmapundarika 
("The Lotus of the Good Law”), a long series of dialogues of con- 
siderable literary meri^ the Vajracchedika ('’Diamond Cutter”), 
containing important metaphysical writing; the Sukhavathyiiha, 
describing the glorie.s of Amitabha and his paradise ; the Karandaryuha, 
glorifying Avalokitesvara; and the AstasahasrikaprajHapdramitd, a 
poem of 8,000 verse.s describing the fierfections of the Bodhisattcas 
(p. 276, n). Literature on this latter subject was con.sideral)le A.s 
well as the.se sacred texts the Cireat V(‘hicle produced much religious 
poetrj’ and a great deal of sc'ctarian philosophical literature, .some 
of very high merit. 

Tlie Sthaviravadin commentators were perhaps hampered by^the 
Buddha’.s injunctions again.st umiecc.ssary speculation, and, though 
they could on wcasion argue very logii ally, they prcxluted few works 
of systematic philosophy The Great Vehicle, on the other hand, 
produced many. It had two chief philo.suphical schools, the 
MSdhyainika and the Togdedra 

The A/Jtttvjwnia ("Intermediate”) School, so called becau.se it took 
a line midway lietween the uncompromising realism of tlie Sarvasti- 
\'adins and the idealism of the '^'ogacura, looked back to one of India’.s 
greatest philosoplicr-s, Nagarpuia, who, according to tradition, was 
a contemporary of Kaniska, and who.se Mddhyamtka Kdrikd formed 
the basic text of the .school. We have seen that, in almost all 
Buddhi.st sects, the univer.se wa.s believed to be a flux of momentary 
but interdependent events (dharma). Nagarjttna showed by very 
.subtle argument.s that on flnaril analysis the cosmic flux was unreal, 
as was the consciousness which perceived it, and which was itself part 
of the flux. I’herefore Saipsara, the immeasurably hmg prtjcess of 
transmigration, did not really exist. If the world of change wa.s 
unreal, its cmitrary, NirvSna, wa.s also unreal. There was therefore 
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no difference between Samsara and Nirvaiia, which were one and the 
same in their common nonentit\’. In fact if all things were equally 
unreal, they were on ultimate analysis one and the same. The 
One Thing which alone had real existence could have no predicate 
it was therefore called by Nagarjuiia “Emptiness”, or “the Void” 
{Sunyatd). 

This pliilosophical nihilism did not lead Nagarjuna and his 
followers to scepticism or agnosticism. Though nothing but tlie 
Void was wholly real, the world and all that it contained, from Ami- 
tabha downwards, had a qualiffed practical reality: and the great 
Void underlying all the universe was, in fact, the Body of Essence 
itself, the Primeval Buddha, Nirvana. Final immeasurable bliss was 
here and now for all who would perceive it — not something remote 
and cold, but the very breath of life, nearer and more real than one's 
own heart. “The life of the world is the same as Nirvana” . . ., 
.said the Madhyamikas, “and really there is no difference betw'een 
them at all”. 

'Die Togacara (“Way of Union”) or Vijnanavadtn School com- 
pletely reject I., 'calisin of the I>e.s.scr Veliicle, and maintained a 
tliorough-going idealism, not even allowing the qualified reali.sm of 
the Madhyamikas. The world was built by the consciousness, and 
had IK) more reality than a dream. 'I’he only reality was “Suchness” 
{Tiithdld), also called D/ninn.uUultu (freely translated “the Raw 
Material of Phenonicna”), which was ecjuivalent to Nagarjuna’s 
Void. The ^ ogacara .sdiool, tlunigh perhaps less influential than 
the Madhyamika, produced many important philosophers and logi- 
cians. Chief of these vs ere .\sahga, a monk of Peshawar of the 4th 
or 5th century, whose Sutratankara is the earliest text of ihe school, 
Vasubandhu, the younger brother of Asahga, and the great logicians 
Dignaga and Dharmakirti. Among the most important writings of 
Yogacara is the Lahkdvaldra Sutra, a lengthy te.xt of great subtlety. 

The Vehicle of the Thunderbolt 

Quite early in the history of the (Ireat Vcliicle feminine divuiities 
found their way into the pantheon. One such was Prajnaparamita, 
the Perfection of Insight, the persc.nilication of the qualities of the 
Hodhisattva. Later, the Buddhas and Bodhisattv as, 'vho were 
thought of as male, were, like the gods of Hinduism, endowed with 
wives, who were the active aspect, the “^'rce” or “potency” 
[iakti) of their husbands. Tlie god was thought of as transcendent 
and aloof, while the goddess was active in the world; thus the god 
might be best approached through the goddess. The productive 
activity of the divine was thought of in terms of sexual union, an 
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These precepts were not lifelong vows, but earnest resolves. 
They were repeated regularly, and if any monk felt that he could no 
longer honestly maintain them he might leave the Order quite freely, 
though public opinion tended to frown on the backslider. The vows 
were often taken for a definite duration only, as is still done in Burma, 
where boys on leaving school often sjx'iul s<mie months in a inonastery 
in preparation for adult life. In this the Buddhist Order sharply 
contrasts with Christian monasticism. 

Of the ten vows the first did not originally involve comjdete \ege- 
tarianism, though it came to tio so in many Buddhist communitie.s. 
A monk might eat meat if the animal providing it was not spei ially 
killed for his benefit. The third vow, for the monk, meant absolute 
celibacy. I'he fifth was generally taken to mean abstention from all 
intoxicants. By the .sixth, a monk might eat no .solid food after 
midday; thi.s, in a warm climate and ft>r a ntan not engaged in strenu- 
ous work, was no \erv great hardsliip, e.sjxicially as the monk might 
take sweetened be\crages at any time. In colder dimate.s, su<h as 
that of Tiftet, monks often take an evening me.tl. which is lookeil on 
as medicine. 'I’he .seventh rule was not taken to include singing 
and mu.sic for liturgical or other religion'. pui|»osc' 'I'he tenth w.is 
interpreted \ery lilxTally m m.un monj'.ntiis Stiutiy .i monk 
might own onl}’ eight " reqiu'ites -three ntU s. .i w.n>t-»loth, .m 
alm.s-lx)wl, a razor, a needle, and a doth to strain his drinking-w.itci 
in onler to .sa\e the li\(s (>f any amniak iil.i* it might tontain In 
fact he often owned uiikIi iimre than tliis |i\ the i(>n\cnicnt tiition, 
not unknown in .some Cluistian religious lommunitK-s, th.it liis 
property belonged to the Order, from wlikh he had it on loan. 

The monk had to heg his food ft-oin door to dooi esciy morning, 
taking it batk to his mona.sterv t<'r his niiddav nu-al. .\s the rin'iias- 
terics be<'ame vsealtliy, howeser. the Iwgging round vsa.s often redu< ed 
to a imre formality, or droji{>ed altogether. 

While the Buddhist monk resemhled his Christiatt counter]>.u t in 
his vows ofcliastitv and jH>verlv. he took no vow of olK'dience. Kavli 
noviie or junior monk lud liis preveptor, .uul was expwtvd to treat 
hitn with great lespevt, hut the monk was essentiallv .t free member 
of a (omrminitv o! tree men 'rhere was iKneiitral authority to regu- 
late the mam monasteries and enforce uniformity; eavh was a law 
unto it.self, guideil oiiiv by the precepts of the .Vlasler as it had 
received them, and as it interjjreted them. The constitution of the 
mona.stery had elements of democracy about it. 'I’he chief monk, 
or abljot, was not apfRunted from alK»ve or rtoininatisl by hi.s jirede- 
ce.s.sor, but held oflue fn the .suffrage cd all the monks in the monastic 
parish. 'Iltc day-to-day bu.sinc.ss of the monastery w’a.s managed by 
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a committee of elder monks, and important decisions, such as the 
admission or expulsion of memijers, could only be made by the 
committee and not by the chief. Important bu.sines.s was di.srusscd 
at meetings of the whole monastery in chapter (p. 97). 

The monks assembled every fortnight on the evenings of the full 
and new moons for upavasatha (in Pali, uposalha), an act of general 
confes.sion. The long list of monastic rules [PrStimoksa, in Pali 
Patimokkha) from the Vtnaya Pi taka was read, and each monk con- 
fes.sed any breachess which he had committed during the preceding 
fortnight. If his fault was serious lii.s case was referred to a com- 
mittee of elders, which might impo.se penance or expel him from the 
Order. The ceremony concluded with the preaching of .sermons, to 
W'hich the pious layfofii of the vicinit} li.stened. 

The daily life of the monk was tliicHy spent in study and religious 
exercises, but he was expected to take hi.s .share in the work of the 
monastery, cleaning his cell, and .sweeping the courtyard and the 
monastic buildings, while the elder monks devoted much of their 
time to teaching tlte novices. Among the most important of the 
monk’s .spiritual .-xeulses were the Four Sublime Mood.s [Brahma- 
vilhlra), in which, sitting (juietlv (ross-legged, he endeavoured to 
till his mind with the four lardinal virtues of Buddhism —love, pity, 
|oy, and seremtv --and to con.sider all living Iveings in the light of 
these virtues fifth mood was that of impurity, in which lie con- 
sidered all the vileness and horror of the world and of the life of the 
flesli For tlKwe nu re advanced in sanctity there were more ad- 
vanced meditaliotis, which brought the monk very near to the 
reali/.ation of Nirvana. 

One asinKt of the motik’s mental disi ipline which deserve.s mention 
is the seventh element of the ‘‘Nolile I'.ightfoki Path” (p. 269) — 

■' Right Uecolleclion”. He was tauglit to train himself to be con- 
tinually aware of what he was doing, observing himself, as it were, 
all the time. F.vcrv act must be fullv coiuscious, and distraction, 
carclessne.sa, and lack of cotisideration were serious faults. When 
he ate, the monk should be aware of the nature of the act, its purpose, 
and the transience of the Invcly which he fcsl, and similarly with every 
act throughout the day. No doubt few but the most advanc ed monks 
were able to keep up this state c*f “Right Recollection” continuously. 

At one time India possessed numerous Buddhist nunneries, though 
now monastic life in Buddhism is confined to men, e.vcept in Tibet. 
The nuns wore yellow robe.s aitd .shaved their heads like the monks, 
and their discipline was very similar. Though strict rules were laid 
down for pre.serving the respectability of tlie two hi'anches of the 
Order, which often dwelt in adjoiiting estaldislnnents, accusations of 
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immorality were sometimes levelled against them by their religious 
opponents, and these aorusations may have had some foundation. 
The sexual activity of tantric Buddhism, of course, did not constitute 
a breach of the vows, when performed in accordance witli the rites of 
the sect. 

Buddhist Ethics and Morality 

Buddhism inculcates a high system of ethics. Tlu* Noble Kightfold 
Path, whereby a man attains Nirvana, is not mt*re!y a matter of 
belief or knowledge, but also of conduct, and the Four Cardinal 
Virtues of Buddhism (p. 283) are more positive in character than the 
non-violence and abstmeme of the Upani^ads. 

The chief of these virtucN, love (P3li, mitS, Sanskrit, maitrl), 
is somewhat less tinged with emotion than the comparable virtue 
in Christianity. 'Die term is derived from the word mitra, “a 
friend", and might l»e translatevl "friendliness”, "goixl will" or 
"benevolence". Nevertheless the Buddhist .scriptures contain pas- 
sages which descrilx* mtltJ with a passion whiih recalls the famous 
words of St. Paul on the virtue of charity 

" May every living fieing, weak or stnwg, large or .siiial!, seen or unsmi. 
near or far, bom or yet unborn — may every hv ing thing l>e full of joy. 

" May none deceive another, or think ill of him in any way whatever, or in 
anger or ill-will desire evi! lor another 

“Just as a mother, as long as she live'., cates for her only thiki, so should 
a man feel all-cinbrat ing love to all living beings 

"He should feci boundless love for all the world, above Ix-low and aiross, 
unrestrained, without enmity Standing, walking, sitting or Ijmg 
down, . . he should lx- firm m the niindiulness of love For this is what 

men call the Sublime Mood 

III this toiuiexion the following extrait is interesting, tor it recalls 
a well-known verse of tin* Sennon on tfic Mount 

"A man buries a tieasute in a deep pit, tiiinkmg 'It will l>p useful in 
time of need, or if the king is displeased with me, or if I am rohlx-vl, or fall 
into defat, or if fotnf is scan e, or bad luck U falls me ’ 

"But all this treasure may not profit the owner at all, lor he may f.irget 
where he hid it, or g(»blins may steal it, or his enemies or even his kinsmen 
may take it whs*n he is not on his guard 

"But by tharity, g«>odneHs, restraint ami self-control man and woman 
alike tan store up a well-iiiddeii treasure^ — a treasure which cariiiot be given 
to others,* and which robbers cannot steal. A wise man should do good — 
that IS die treasure which will not leave him."*‘ 

• The doctrine of the Sithavu^vSdin hthool In the Orest Vehicle merit can be traiw- 
fmtd (p 276> 
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Though the passages quoted above cannot be dated with precision 
they are certainly pre-Christian, and there is no possibility of 
Christian influence. 

The %'ow of the Budhisattva, which we have already quoted 
(p. 275), gives sufficient indication of the ethics of the Great Vehicle, 
which teaches an impassioned altruism scarcely to be found elsewhere 
in the literature of the non-Christian world. 

Though the Buddhist virtue of metta seems often rather a state of 
mind than a spur to benevolent action, the view that faith without 
works is dead is sometimes expressed, notably in the story of the 
Buddha and the sick monk. As the Master vs as going on a round of 
inspection, visiting the monks in their cells, he found one who was 
sick with dysentery, and who had fallen from his bed and lay in his 
own ordure. With his own hands the Buddha washed the sick man 
from head to foot, laid him comfortably on his bed, and gave a new 
rule to the Order: 

"Brethren, you have no mother or father to care for you. If you do 
not care for o>v ■ ‘lier who else will do so? Brethren, he who would care 
for me should care for the sick.”*® 

'I'hoiigh this j)recept applies primarily to the Order of monks, it 
was no doubt under the influence of such teachings that A^oka 
established free hospi*als, and that Buddhist monks have at all times 
studied luedual lore, and treated la\inen as well as their own fellows. 

The Buddhist scr ptures were thiefly written for and addressed to 
the monks and nuns of the order, but a number of passages gave 
special instruction to the laMiian, and the first five of the "Ten 
Precepts” (p. 281 ) were binding on the la\' mmunity. According 
to the first of tlu'se no Buddhist could follow the profession of hunter 
or butcher. The vow not to take life was not generally interpreted as 
forbidding law ful warfare or the sentencing of criminals to death, and 
did not preclude Buddhists from eating meat, if provided by non- 
Buddhist butchers. But Buddhism tended to encourage mildness in 
justice and vegetarianism, atwl somewhat discouraged the militarism 
which prevailed at most periods in ancient India (p. I'icj). The 
second prect'pt, not to take what is not given, included absten- 
tion not only from theft, but also from sharp practice in business. 

For the laymen the third precept did not, of course, involve 
absolute celibacy, but permitt^ lawful mai tge. It was usually 
interpreted as forbidding unnatural sexuality and extra-marital rela- 
tions. Buddhism laid down no hard and fast rules on the questions 
of marriage and divoit'e, and at the present day in Buddhist countries 
marital laws are largely influeiKcd by Uxal custom. The fourth 
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precept, forbidding false speech, was taken to include lying, perjury 
and slander, while the fifth forbade alcoholic drinks. Modem 
Buddhists often put a rather liberal interpretation on this rule, and 
the same may have been done in ancient days, for in one sermon the 
Buddha is said to have classed only the first four sins as "vices of 
action”, and to have included drinking among the six less reprehen- 
sible "openings for the swallowing up of wealth”, the others being 
roaming tlie streets at unseasonable hours, frequenting festivals, 
gambling, keeping bad company and idling. 

This sermon, the most important Buddhist text on lay morality, is 
tiie "Address to Sigala in which the Buddha givc.s instruction to a 
young lawman on his relations w ith his fellow men, and on the duties 
of parents and children, teachers and pupils, husbands and wives, and 
friends. It breathes a spirit of warm affection and fellowship, not 
raised to an exalted spiritual level, but of an everyday practical type. 
The text is too long to quote, and we can only summarize some of 
its instructions. 

Husbands should respect tlieir wive.s, and comply as far as possible with 
their requests. They should not commit adultery. 'Fliev should give their 
w'ives full charge of the home, and .supply them wjtlt fine tlothe-s and 
jeweller)' as far as their nieatis permit. Wives should l)o thorough in 
their duties, gentle and kind to the whole ht)u.sehold, (haste, and careful in 
hou.sekeeping, ami should <arry out their work with skill and iMithusiaMU. 

A man should lu' generous to hi.s fi lends, sjx;ak kindly of them, a<t in 
their interest in evoiy way jx>ssible, treat them as hi.s C(]u.ils, and keep he. 
word to them. They in turn should watch over his interests and projx rty, 
take care of hnn whm he is "off his gyard" (i.e. intoxicated, infatuated, or 
otherwi.se liable to coniniit rash and careless actions), .stand by him and 
help him in time of trouble, and respect other membcr.s of his family. 

Employers should treat their .sersants and wirkpeople decently. Tiey 
should not be given tasks beyond their strength, lliey should reieivi* 
adesjuate food and wages, lie cared fur in time of sickness and infirmity, and 
lie given regular liolidays and Uinuscs in times of prosperity, 'llicy 
should rise early and go to l>cd late in the .scrviie of their master, lx* 
content with their just wages, work thoroughly, and maintain their master’s 
reputation. 

Precepts such a.s these, which arc implicit in the leaching of other 
religiom, are nowhere else .so clearly and uneejui vocally expre.s.sc(l. 
Specially noteworthy are the duties of hu.sliands to wive,s and of masters 
to serv'ants, which seem to anticipate twentieth century idea.s on the 
rights of women and employees. 

Among the most important vehicles of Buddhist ethical teaching 
are the JItaka stories. These are mostly of secular origin, and many 
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merely inculcate shrewdness and caution in everyday life, as do 
i3£sop's fables (e.g. that given in full on p. 454f). Others teach 
generosity and self-abnegation in morbidly exaggerated forms, for 
instance the tale of King Sivi (known also in Hinduism), who ran- 
somed a pigeon from a famished hawk with flesh cut from his own 
thigh. Many European readers might well find the very popular 
story of Prince Vi^vantara (Pali, Vessantara) distasteful. This 
prince gave away .so much of his royal fatlier’s treasure that he was 
bani.shed with his wife and children in a carriage drawn by four 
horses. As he left, he gave away the carriage and horses for the 
a.sking, and settled in a hut in the forest with his family. Soon he 
gave his children to a wandering ascetic who needed them to do his 
begging for him, and finally he dispo.sed of his wife in similar maimer. 
But all ended happily, for those who had asked him for his most 
precious possc.ssions were gods in disguise, who had decided to test 
his generosity, and he was at last restored to his family and his 
patrimony (pi. XXVIII). But many of these old Buddhist stories 
are of the higl''‘<!t ethical quality, .such as that of the monkey who 
.saved the li\es of his fellows from the king’s archers at the cost of 
his own by making himself a living bridge over the (ianges, or that 
of the noble parrot, who laid down his life for his friends, in a futile 
attempt to quench a forest fire by drops of water scattered from his 
wings. 


(ill) J M.NI^M AND other rNOIITHODOX SECTS 

Jainhm 

Among the many unorthodox teachers wiio were contemporary 
with the Buddha was Vardhamana, known to his followers as Maha- 
I’ira ("the Great Hero’’). Jaini.sm, the "Religion c'f the Con- 
querors” (jiThis), wh'ch he founded, had a very different history from 
that of Buddhism. It succeeded in establi.shing itself firmly, and in 
some places became very influential, but it never spread beyond India. 
Unlike Buddhism, there were no fundamental changes and develop- 
ments in Jaina dcx'trine. But though the history of Jainism is less in- 
teresting than that of Buddhism, and though it was never so impor- 
tant, it survived in the land of its birth, where it still has some two 
million adherents, mostly well-to-do meivhants. 

I'he legends of Vardhamana Mahavlra are le^.> attractive than those 
of the Buddha and are even more formalized and unreliable, but as he 
is referred to in the Buddhist scripture.s as one of the Buddha's chief 
opponents, his historicity is beyond doubt. He was bom about 
540 B.c. and was the son of SiddhSrtha, a chief of the clan of Jfiatrikas, 
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the associates of the Licchavis of Vaii^iilT; his mother, Triiala, was tiie 
sister of the Lkehavi chief Cefaka, and thus, like the Buddha, he was 
wholly the product of the oligarchic martial clans which were a 
powerful political force at the time. Though he was educated as a 
prince, and married and had a daughter, his real interest lay in the quest 
for salvation. At the age of thirty, when his parents were dead, he 
left his home for a life of asceticism. At first he followed the practices 
of an ascetic group called the Nirgrantkas ("Free from Bonds"), 
which had been foimded some 200 years earlier by a certain Par.<va. 
The term Nirgrantha was later used for the members of the order 
wliich MahSvIra founded, and Parsva was remembered as the twenty- 
third of the twenty-four great teachers or Tirtkankaras (“Ford- 
makers”) of the Jaina faith. 

For over twelve years Vardhaniana wandered from place to place, 
begging his bread, meditating, disputing, and subjecting his body to 
austerities of all kinds. At first he wore a single garment, which he 
never changed, but after thirteen months he laid this encumbrance 
aside, and the rest of his life was s(x.*nt in complete nudity. For some 
six years his hardships were shared by ain)ther a.stetic, (lo^iila 
Nfaskarlputra, but ultimatelv the two tpiarrclled, and (io.sjla left 
Vardham^a to found the wet of Aji\ ikav. 

Tn the thirteenth year of his a.s<'ctn ism Vardhaniana found full en- 
lightenment and Nirvana, lie bevamc a "Worthy " {/trhant), a "Con- 
queror”(Ji«t/),a"Ford-makcr''. 1 le soon gained a great reputation 
and a large band of followers, and for thirty \ears he taught in the 
(jangetic kingdoms, patronize*! by the \cr\ kings who also ]>atron- 
ized the Buddha He survive*! the *lcath oi his thief rival, (Jo.sJld, 
and probably also that of the Hutidha, and died of .sclf-.starvation at 
the age of seventy- two, in the little town of iMva, near the Magadhan 
capital Hajagrlia. There are «onHutmg traditions alwuit llie date of 
his deatii, whuh was probably in if t . 

For some two centuries the Jainas remaiiu'd a .small community of 
monks and lay followers, less imp<frtant than the rival sect of the 
Ajlvikas. .Aicording to a strotigly held Jaina tradition Candragupta 
Maiirya jotm*d the order as a monk on his alMikation, and it seems 
tertain that there was an a<ics.ston of stnmgfh in .\laurva time.s. A 
seriou.s famine at the cihI of Candragupta 's reign led to a great exodus 
of Jaina monks from the (Janges to the Dman, where they e.sta- 
blishcd important centres of their faith. 

Out of this migration arose the great schism of Jainksin, onapoint of> 
monastic discipline. Bhadrabahu, the elder of the community, who 
tiad led the emigrants, had iasisted on the retention of the rule of « 
nudity, which MahavTra had estab!i.shed. SthQlabhadra, the leader of 
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the monks who had remained in the North, allowed his followers to 
wear white garments, owing to the hardships and confusions of the 
famine. Hence arose the two sects of the Jainas, the Digambaras 
("Space-clad", i.o. naked), and the Svetamharas ("White-clad”). 
The schism did not become final until the 1st century a.d., and there 
were never an}-^ fundamental doctrinal differences ; later most monks 
of the naked sect took to wearing robes in public, but the divi.sion has 
persisted down to the present day. 

According to tradition an oral .sacred literature had been passed 
down from the days of Mahavira, but Bhadrabiihu was the last person 
to know it perfectly. On his death Sthulabhadra called a great council 
at Pataliputra, and the canon was reconstructed as best possible in 
twelve Angus, or sections, which replaced the fourteen "former 
texts ” ( Purvas). This canon was accepted only by the §\'etambaras ; 
the Digambaras claimed that the old canon was hopelessly lost, and 
proceeded to devise new .scriptures for themselves, many of which are 
still unpublished. The texts of the l§vetambara canon were finally 
settled and reduced to writing at a council at Valabhi in Kathiawar in 
the r>th century ... .. By this time the texts h.ad become very corrupt, 
and one of the Ahga.s had been completely lost, while new- material 
had been added to the original canon in the form of the twelve 
Vpuiigtis, or minor .stations, and variou.s lesser works. In the Middle 
Age.s a great body of commentarial literature was written both in 
Prakrit and Sanskrit, and there were many able philosopher monks, 
who interpreted the .s< riptures of the .sect. Some monks turned their 
attention to siH ular literature and other branches of learning, ap- 
parently without losing their piety. One of the last great poets in 
Sanskrit, Nayacaiuira, of the 1 tth century (p. +.Slf), was a Jaina 
monk, as was .Mallinritha, the author of the standard commentary on 
the poems of Kalidasa. We tiwe iniuh to the Jaina monks' love of 
literature. 'I'o copy a manus< ript, even a .secular one, vva.s considered 
a work of great religious merit, and thus the old Jaina rnona.stcries of 
Western India have preserved many rare and otherwise unknown 
texts, some of which have still to lx.* published, and many of which are 
ofnon-Jaina origin. 

In the perirxl Ix’twoen the Maurya-s and the CJuptas Jaini.sm can be 
traced from Ori.ssa in the East to Mathura in the West, but in later 
times it was chiefly cvmcentrated in two regions — KathiawSr, Ciuja- 
rat and parts of Rajasthan, where the isvetilmbara sect prevailetl, and 
the central part of the Peninsula, the modem Mysore and South 
Hyderabad, where the Digambaras were dominant. The Ganges 
Valley, the original home of jainism, was little affected by it. 

The Svetambaras found much support among the chiefs of Western 
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India, and gained a position of great prominence during tiie reign of 
the Caulukya king KumSrapala, who ruled Gujarat and KathiSwar in 
the 12th century. Under the guidance of a great Jaina scholar, Hema- 
candra, Kumarapala i.s said to have instituted a Jaina reformation; 
but on his death the sect lost much of its influence, and though it still 
flourished it never again became so important. Similarly in the 
South the Digambaras had great influence in the early Middle Ages, 
thanks to the patronage of many important kings, but this influence 
gradually diminished as devotional i§aivism and Vai.snavi.sm grew. 
There are traditions, which some have doubted, but which we believe 
to have a basis of fact, that the Jainas were sometimes severely per- 
secuted. But although Jainism declined it never disap})eared. 

Tltough the Jaina scriptures are comparatively late in their final 
form, fliere is so little divergence in fimdamentals between the two 
great Jaina sects that it seems that the basic teachings of both arc very 
ancient indeed, and are essentially those of MahavTra himself. Jain- 
ism, like Buddhi.sni, is fundamentally atheistic, in that, while not deny- 
ing the existence of the gods, it refuses tliem any important part in 
the universal scheme. The world, for the Jaina, i.s not createtl, main- 
tained or destroyed by a |>ersonal deity, but function.s only according 
to universal law. 

• The universe is eternal. Its existence is divided into an infinite 
number of cycles, each consisting of a period of improvement (u/sar- 
ptni), and one of decline (atwarpini). Kach pcriotl is to all intent.s 
and purpo.scs like the la.st, containing twenty-four Tirlhankaras, 
twelve Universal Emperors { Calrnn'artins),an<i sixty-three Great Men 
(SalJia-puru^js), all of whom h>e at regular intervals in the cycle 
At the peak period men are of enormous .si^e and live to a tremendous 
age. They have no need of laws or property, for wishing-trees 
[kalpa-vrkfa), give them all they need for the asking. .At present the 
woiJd j.s rapidly declining. The la.st 'llrthankara of this age has 
pas.sed to final Nirvana, and gradually true religion will be lost- -- 
Mahavira, in his omniscience, even gave hi.s followers the name and 
addres.s of the last Jaina of thi.s a?on. The pnKess of decline will con- 
tinue for ‘10,000 years, when men will !>e dwarfs in stature, with a 
life of only twenty years, and will dwell in caves, having forgotten all 
culture, even to the use of fire. 'Ilicn the tide will turn, and they will 
begin to improve again, only to decline once more, and so on for all 
eternity. Unlike tlie cosmolrtgy of the Buddhists and Hindus, that d' 
the Jainas involves no cataclysms of universal destruction. 

The universe functions through the interaction of living souli 
{jivas, literally ‘'lives"), and five categories of non-living entities 
\ajiva): "ether" {Sk&ia), the means or condition of movement 
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{dhartna), the means or condition of rest {adhartna),* time (kdla), 
and matter {pudgala). Souls are not only the property of animal and 
plant life, but also of entities such as stones, rocks, running water, 
and many other natural objects not looked on as living by other sects. 

The soul is naturally bright, all-knowing and blissful. There are an 
infinite number of souls in the universe, all fundamentally equal, but 
differing owing to the adherence of matter in a fine atomic form, 
'fhis subtle matter, quite invisible to the human eye, is karma, the 
immaterial entity of other systems interpreted materialistically. The 
naturally bright soul becomes dulled and clouded over by karmic 
matter and thus acquires first a spiritual and then a material body. 
The obfuscation of the soul is compared to the gradual clouding of a 
bright oily surface by motes of dust. Karma adheres to the soul as a 
result of activity. Any and every activity induces karma of some 
kind, but deeds of a cruel and selfish nature induce ntore and more 
dangerous karma than others. 'Fhe karma already acquired leads to 
the acquisition of further karma, and thus the cycle of transmigration 
continues indefinitely. 

On these preini,,'»'v transmigration can only be escaped by dispelling 
the karma already adhering to the soul and ensuring that no more is 
acquired. ITiis is a slow and difficult process and it is believed that 
many souls will nc\er sutreed in accomplishing it, but will continue to 
transmigrate for all eternity. I’he annihilation {nirjard) of karma 
comes about through penance, and the prevention {samz'ara) of the 
influx {Sirai'a) and fixation {bandha)-f of karma in the soul is en- 
sured by larefully disciplined conduct, as a result of which it does not 
enter in dangerous quantities and is dispersed immediately. When 
the soul has finally set itself free it rises at once to the top of the uni- 
verse, above the highest heaven, where it remains in inactive omni- 
scient bliss through all eternity. This, for the Jainas, is Nirvana. 

Though Jaina philosivpher.s developed their doctrines, and evoli^pd 
a theory of epistemology of great subtlety (p. 502f), these funda- 
mental teachings remained essentially unaltered. MahavTra and the 
twenty-three other llrthahkaras were adored in the same way as the 
Buddha and as the Hindu gods, but Jainism never compromised in its 
atheism, and there was no development in this sect comparable to the 
Great Vehicle in Buddhism. Jaini.sm has survived for over 2,000 
years on the basis of the.se austere teachings alone. 

• Like ll>o Buddhists tlie Jamas to these lamiliar tern^s \cry special coiinotati^ ns, 
the full discussion ot whu h is Wyond the «x)pe of tins work a ' >nma is a sort of secondary 
spare whicli pennits inovcnicnt, as \Nalcr |MTnms a fish to swim; adharm^i is a tertiary 
space, which permits rest* . ^ • 

*t We quote these four Sanskrit terms as, with jii\i (souls), ajh^ (tlic five categories 
mentioned earlier, and salvation they constitute the seven fundamental categories 

{tattva) of Jainism. 
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Full salvation is not possible to the layman. In this Jainism differs 
from Buddhism and Hinduism, which concede it in very exceptional 
cases. To attain NirvSna a man must abandon all trammels, includ- 
ing his clothes. Only by a long course of fasting, self-mortification, 
study and meditation, can he rid himself of karma, and only by the 
most rigorous discipline can he prevent fresh karma from entering his 
soul. Hence a monastic life is essential for salvation. Very early, 
however, many Jaina monks gave up the rule of nudity, and ttxlay few 
if any monk.s, even of tlie Digambara sect, practi.se it regularly. Both 
s^ts of Jaina.s, howe\er, would admit that it is nccessar}' to full 
.sHvation. The imiverse is now rapidly declining, and no souls now 
reach Nir\ iina or have any hope of reaching it in the foreseeable future, 
.so in the.se degenerate day.s clothes are woni as a ctjm'es.sion to 
human frailty . 

'File regimen of the Jaina monk wa.s, and still is, strict in the ex- 
treme. At hi.s initiation his hair was not .shaved, but pulled out by 
the roots. He .subjected himself to many hardshijxs, such as meditating 
in the full sunlight of the Indian .summer, or maintaining an uneasy po.s- 
ture for long jHjrKxIs on emi, though Jainism did not permit the im^re 
spectacular penance.s of .some Hnidu a.scelic.s. The monk’.s frugal 
meals were interrupted by mimerou.s fa.st.s, and tnany monks st.ir\ctl 
themsehes n> death, following the example of Malu\Ira himself. 

The life ol the m<>nk was governed by five \ow.s, abjuring killing, 
stealing lying, .sexiwl .ictnity and the {xis.session of property. These 
vows were interprete<l vpiite strictly. .Acts of violence and killing, 
whether intentional or not, were the most }>otcnt cau.se of the influx 
of karma, and w ere therefore particularly to U* ac oided. Meat-eating 
was quite forbidden to monk and layman alike. F.ven in.six t life was 
carefully protected. I-ike the Buddiust monks, the Jainas strained 
their drinking-water to s.hc the lives <»f anitnakula?. Jaina monks 
u^lly carried feather dusters, to brush ants and other irusects from 
thwr path and sav e them from being trampled underfoot, and they wore 
veils over tlieir mouths, to prevent the minute living things in the 
air from being inhaled and killed. No lay Jaina could take up the 
profession of agriculture, since this involved not only the dcstriK'tion 
of plant life, but 'iNo of many lising things in the soil. Thus, in 
it.s insistence on ahitnsa, or non-violeiKC, Jainism went im«'h further 
than any other Indian religion. 

It ha.s been sugge.sted tliat Jalnksm .survived in India, whereas 
Buddhism jteri.vhed, becau.se tlie former .sect t<H>k better care of ife 
layfolk. Tile Jaina monk.s perhaps paid greater attention to the lajS- 
men than did tins Buddhi.sts, and in Jaini.sm the layman was a definite 
member of the Order, encouraged to undertake periodical retreati, 
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and to live as far as possible the life of the monk for specified periods. 
Like Buddhism, Jainism encouraged the commercial virtues of 
honesty and frugality, and at a very early period the Jaina lay com- 
munity became predominantly mercantile. The splendid Jaina 
temples at such places as Mount Abu and Sravana Bejgola are testi- 
monies of the great wealth and piety of medieval Jaina laymen. 

Jainism had no special stx'ial doctrines. The domestic rites of the 
layman, such as birth, marriage and death, were those of the Hindus. 
At one time Jainism maintained a cult of stupas, in the same w'ay as 
Buddhism, but this has not sur\ ived, and early in the Christian era 
the TtrthanKaras were adored in temples in the form of icons. By 
the Middle Ages this worship approximated to tliat of the Hindus, 
with offerings of flowers, incense, lamps and so on. As with Bud- 
dhism, the chief gods of the Hindus found their way into Jaina 
temples in subordinate positions, and though there was no real com- 
promise with theism the sect easily fitted into the Hindu order, its 
members forming distinct castes. 

Jaina religious literature is generally dull, and often pedantic, and 
its ethics, thougli !.^y inculcate such virtues as honesty and mercy, 
tend to be negative and fundamentally selfish. The virtue of non- 
violence in Jainism often had little of love about it, but merely in- 
volved vegetarianism, and precautions against the accidental killing 
of small animals. There arc, however, pa.ssages in the Jaina scrip- 
tures which show warintli and human .sympathy. Thus, discussing 
the doctrine of non-violence, the early Acaranga Sutra writes; 

“A wise man should be neitlicr glad nor angry, for he should know and 
consider the happiness of all things. . . . Life is dear to the many who own 
fields and houses, who get dyed and coloured clodies nd jewels and w airings, 
and grow attached to them. . . . Only those who arc of controlled cfiJuct do 
not desire the.se things; thcretore, knowing birth and death, you should 
firmly walk the patli. % 

“For nothing is inaccessible to death, and all beings are fond of themselves, 
they love pleasure and liate pain, tliey shun destruction and cl'mg to life. 
They long to live. 'I'o all things life is dear.”** 

More typical of Jaina moral teachings are the following verses, 
said to have been spoken by Mahavira to Gautama, one of his disciples 
(not, of course, to be confused with Gautama the Buddha). 

“ As the dead leaf when its tinu ' up 
falls from the tree to the ground, 
so is the life of man. 

Gautama, always be watchful 1 
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dewdrop that sway$ on a blade of grass 
lasts but a moment. 

so IS the life of man. 

Gautama, always be watclifuU 

" For the soul which suffers for its carelessness 
is whirled about in the universe, 

through good and evil karma. 

Gautanu, always be watchful ! 

"When the body grows old and the hair turns \\hite, 
and all the vital }x>wers decrease . . . 

despondency and disease befalh and the flesh wastes and decays. 
Gautama, always be watchful! 

"So cast away all attachments. 

and be pure as a lotus, or as water in autumn. 

Free from every attachment, 

Gautama, always he watchful!"*® 

As an example of Digainbara teaching we give a few verses, re- 
markable for their conciseness, by the 4th century monk PCijyapSda. 

"Body, house, wealth and wife, 
sons and friends and enemies — 
all are dift'erent from the .>oul. 

Only tlie fiX)l thinks them his own/' 

"From all directions come the birds 
a?Kl rest togetlier in the trees ; 
but in the rnonung each goes his own waj, 
flying in all directions " 

"Death is not for me. Why then should I fear^ 

Disease is nut lor me. W'hy then should I desfuirP 
I am not a ciuld, nor a yiHith, nor an old man — 

All these states are only of rnj btnly " 

"Time and again in my foolishness I have enjoyed 
all kinds of bexiy and have dis<arded them 
Now 1 am wise* 

W'hy should I Jong for rubbish 

"ITk* w>u 1 is one thing, nutter anotiier — 
that IS the quintesseiKe of truth. 

W'halevxT else may l)e said 
is merely its elaboration/'^® 

The Ajimkas 

A third unorthixlox .sect which emerged at the same time as BuU- 
dhUm and Jainism was that of the Ajivika.s, a body of ascetics who 
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were under a rigorous discipline similar to that of the Jainas, which 
involved complete nudity. The doctrines of the founder of the sect, 
Go^ala Maskarlputra, bear a generic likeness to those of his contem- 
porary and former friend Mahavira. Like Mahavira, he looked back 
to earlier teachers and ascetic groups, whose doctrines he refur- 
bished and developed. According to both Buddhist and Jaina tradi- 
tion he was of humble birth; he died a year or so before the Buddha, 
about 4 34 B.C., after a fierce altercation with Mahavira in the city of 
Sravastl. His followers seem to have combined with those of other 
teachers, such as Purana Ka^yapa the antinomian and Pakudha 
Kdtyayana tlie atomist, to form the Ajivika sect. After a period of 
prosperity in Mauryan times, when A^oka and his .successor Da^a- 
ratha presented caves to the Ajivikas, the sect rapidly declined, and 
only retained some local importance in a small region of Eastern 
Mysore and the adjacent parts of Madras, where it survived until the 
14th century, after which we hear no more of it. 

No scriptures of the Ajivikas have come down to us, and the little 
we know about them has to be reconstructed from the polemic 
literature of Bi>d.P''‘^TT) and Jainism. I'he sect was certainly atheistic, 
and its main feature was strict dctt'rminism. The usual doctrine of 
karma taught that though a man’s presem condition was determined 
by his past actions he could influence his destiny, in this hfe_and the 
future, by choosing the i ight course of conduct. This the Ajivikas 
denied. The wholi' uni\crse was conditioned and determined to the 
smallest detail In an imjicrsonal cosmic principle, NiytUi, or destiny. 
It was impossible to influence the course of transmigration in any way. 

"All tliat have breath, all that aie Ixjrn, all that have life, are without 
power, strengtli or virtue, but are developed by destiny, chance .md nature, 
and cxiK’riciiie joy and sorrow in the six classes [.of existence^,. Ihere 
arc . . . y,'KX),000 great a*ons {tnahakappa) , tlirough which fool and wise 
alike imist take their ( our.se and make an end of sorrow. There is no [^ques- 
tion of] bringing unripe karma It) fruition, nor of exhausting karma already 
ripened, by virtuous conduct, by \ows, by penance, oi by chastity, lhat 
cannot be done. Sanisara is measured as with a bushel, witli its joy and 
sorrow and its appointed end. It can neither be lessened nor increased, nor 
is there any excess or deficiency of it. Just as a ball of string W’lll, when 
throwTi, unwind to its full length, so fool and wise alike will take their course, 
and make an end of .sorrow. 

Though nothing that a man could do would in any way influence 
his future lot Ajivika monks practised severe •’ eeticism, because ihe 
force of destiny compelled them to do so, although their religious 
opponents accused them of licentiousness and immorality. 

The Dravidian Ajivikas developed their doctrines in a way 
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spirits (yakfos), snake-spiriLs (nSgas), and other minor deities, 
centred round sacred spots or caityas (p. 262), Very early a god 
named Vasudeva was widely worshipped, especially in Western India. 
It was to this g(xl that the Be-snagar column, to which we have 
more than once referretl, was erected. The inscription on the column 
shows that by the end of tJie ‘2nd century b.c. the cult of Vasudeva wa.s 
receiving the support of the ruling classes, and even of tlu; Western 
invaders. Soon after this Vasudeva was identifie<l with the Vedic god 
Visnu, if indeetl the identification had not alreatly been made, and 
further syncretisms were taking place. Nara>ana, a g(xl of olxsciire 
origin mentioned in the Bruhmana literature, was also identified with 
Vi?nu, whose name was l>y iu>w ch*sely coimetTed with that of Kr.sna, 
one of the heroes of the martial traditions which were In’ing brought 
together at this time to form the great epic, the MaJubharata. 

The character of Visnu, and of the gtxls associated with him, de- 
veloped through the centuries, as further popular divii|i^es were in 
one way or another identifietl with him. Among .some of the lower 
orders therioin«*rphic cult.s prevailed, c.spccially in Kasicni Malwa, 
where a divinity in the form of a boar was worshipped. By Gupta 
times the cult of the di\ ine l)oar was assimdated to that of Vi.srni. A 
pastoral flute-pla\ ing deity, popular among lK'rd.>.men and of un- 
certain origin, was identifietl with tlu- hero Kr^na, by now recognized 
as an incarnation of Vi.snu. I’he Br.liimanic hero Bara^urama was 
similarly aa'ounted for, while in metiitw al times tiie hero of the second 
great Indian epit, Kama, wa.s al.so brought uito tlie Vaisna'ite 
pantheon. 

Simultaneously a fertility deity, whose cult may haw heen kept 
alive in non-brahmanic circles from the da>s of the Hara})pa cuIiuh-, 
ro.se in prominence. 'ITiis was Siva, identified with the Vcdic Hudia 
and usually worshipj)ed in the form of llie phallic emblem [Ithga). 
With i>iva were later a.sso<'iated certain otluT fH)pular ditirutics, sikIi 
as Skl^a and the elephant-heatled (lane.sa. At the end of the Gupta 
period goddtssc.s ro.se to promineme, togetlier with magical cults, 
religiou.s .sexuality, an<i animal satrifiie in a new form, which in- 
treased in iinportarKc throughout the <‘aily .Middle .Ages, 

The final form of Hinduism vs as largely the result of influence from 
the Dravidian South. Here, on the ha.sis of ituligenous < ults fertilized 
by Aryan influence.s, thei.stK; m hooks ha<l arisen, characterized by in-' 
ten.se ec.static piety. It was this devcuional Hindui.stn, propagated by; 
many wandering preachers and liymn-.singer.s in the medieval period, 
which had the greatc.st effect on Hinduism a.s it exi.sfs tcxlay. 

f>uring tlii.s period an enormous body of .sacred literature wa.s pro- 
duced. The Vedas, Brahma^as and Lpani.sads, theoretically still the. 
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most sacred of all India's religious literature, were studied only by 
those who had undergone the ceremony of initiation, and became 
more and more the preserve of the brahmans, who themselves often 
interpreted them figuratively in the light of the new doctrines. The 
real scriptures of Hinduism, as distinct from Brahmanism, were avail- 
able to all, even to men of low caste and to women. These were the 
Epics, the Pttrams, the books of Sacred Law, which we have treated 
elsew-iiere (p. 1 12f), and numerous hymns and religious poems. For 
the learned there was a voluminous literature of commentaries, and 
many treatises on various aspects of tiieology and philosophy. 

The two great Epics were originally secular, and in thdr literary 
aspect will be treated later ( p. 407f ) . Very early, probably before the 
Christian era, the Mahdbharata began to receive religious inter- 
polations, and was soon looked on as a sacred text. The most sacred 
of these interpolations is the famous Bhagavad Gita, itself a compila- 
tion of material from various sources, to which we shall often refer in 
the course ^ this chapter; but much literature on the Sacred Law, as 
well as religious legends of many kinds, has found its way into 
the Epic wbic)._ •»« it exists at present, forms an enc 3 ’clopedia of 
early Hinduism. An important appendix to the Mahabharata is 
the IJariramsa, giving the legend of the god Krsna in a developed 
form. The sect)nd epic, the Ramdyana, was also secular in its earliest 
form, but at a coinparath ely late period, probably after the age of 
the (iiiptas, an introductory and a final canto were added, together 
with other interpolations, which raised the text to the status of a sacred 
scripture. 

The Puranas (“Ancient Stories”) are compendia of legends and 
religious in.structions. 'Fherc arc eighteen chief Purana.® of which 
perhaps the most important are the Vdyu, Vliau, Agni, Bkavi^ya and 
Bhdgavata Puranas. In their present form they are not very ancient, 
none going back earlier than the Gupta period and all containing 
interpolations, but much of their legendary material is very old 
indeed. 

Much later religious poetry' is of small literary value, and has little 
more sanctity than have "Hjnnns Ancient and Modern” in the Church 
of England. Certain poems, however, are looked on by modem sects 
as very sacred, especially the Gita Govinda, a collection of interlinked 
religious songs by the l‘2th-century Bengali poet jayadeva (p. 428f). 
Some medieval stotras or hymns of praise, notably those attrilsutcd 
to the theologian Sankara, have considerable terarj' merit, and are 
looked on with great respect. 

The Peninsula produced much vernacular sacred jxietry during our 
period, some of which is of great value, and is considered to be very holy. 
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A beautiful collection of religious aphorisms in Tamil, the Tirttkkural 
(“Sacred Couplets”), attributed to Tiruva||uvar, perhaps dates from 
the 4th or 5th centuries a.d., though some autliorities would put it 
much earlier. Later, from tiie 7th to the lOth centuries, were com- 
posed the eleven sacred books {Tinmurai) of the Tamil Saivites, 
anthologies of hymns by the sixty-three NSyanSrs, or Teachers. 
Chief of these eleven works are the Th'Sram, containing songs by the 
thlpee poets Appar, Ktanasambandar, and SundaraniQrti, and tlie Tiru~ 
vSfagam of Manikka Vaiagar. The Tamil Vai$navites at about the 
same pericKl produced the NalJyiram ("Four Thousand”), a lollec- 
tion of stttizas attributed to the twelve AhSrs or saints of the sect. 
Similar collections of devotional pt)etry, still lot)ked on Ux'ally a.s very 
sacred, were compo.se<l at the end of our period in Canarese and 
Telugu. At a later time muclt devotional literature was written in 
the Aryan vernaculars, but none survives from the period before the 
Muslim invasions, except perhaps the works of some of the Mar3tha 
Vaimavite hymn .singers, Jflane^s'ar, Namdev and a few others, who, 
according to tradition, lived at the end of the ISth cetitury. 

We cannot here catalogue the great mass of religio-philosophical 
literature of Hinduism, some of which will be mentioned in the follow- 
ing pages. 

FifHU 

To the Vai?navite, or the devotee of Vijnu, this g*xl i.s the source 
pf the universe and of all things. Arcording to the mo.st famous 
cosmic myth of Hinduism he leeps in the f>rimcval ocean, on the 
thou.sand-)ic.''ied snake Se^a. In his sleep a lotus grows from his 
navel, and in tlie lotus ia bom the demiurge Brahma,* who create.'s 
the world- Once the world i.s created Vi^nu awake.s, to reign in tJie 
highest, hwaven, Vaikuntha. He i.s usually depicted as a four-armed 
man of dark blue colour, crowned and seated on his throne, bearing 
in his hands bis cmblenrs, the conch, discus, mace and lotus, wearing 
the holy jewel called Kaustubka round hi.s neck, arui with a' tuft (A 
curly hair {^irhuit^a) on iiis chest. lb- rides the great eagle Garu«ja, 
generally .shown with a half-human face, who i.s perhap.s the survival 
of an ancient theriomorphiccult, and who was already a.ssob)ated with 
Vdisudes'a, <»ne of V'ispu’s early fonirs, wlien Heliodorus erected hi.Sf 
column at Be.snagar. Vi.?iju’s spou-se, l,ak>ml, is an important god4 
dess in her owti right. 

Vi?nu's .status as the Universal (Jod, of whom all otiicr god.s are- 
aspects or emanations, appears as early as the Bkagavad Gitd. 

• Nof to bt confused with the impenocal Brahman (p. *50) of the Upsnlfads. 
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"Now I will tell the chief of my holy powers .... 
though there is no end to my fullness. 

I am the self in the inmost heart of all that are bom .... 

I am their beginning, their middle and their end. . . . 

I am the beginning, the middle, the end, of all creation, 
the science of the soul among sciences, 
of speakers I am the speech, 
of letters I am A.* 

" I am unending time, 

I am the ordainer who faces all ways, 

I am destroying death, 

I am the source of all that is to be. . . . 

I am the dice-play of the gamester, 

I am the glory of the glorious, 

I am victory, I am courage, 

I am the goodness of the virtuous. . . . 

I am the force of those who govern, 

I am the statecraft of those who seek to conquer, 

I am the silence of what is secret, 

I ani tilt knowledge of those who know, 
and I am the seed of all that is bom. , . . 

"There is nothing that can exist without me. 

There is no end to my holy powers. . . . 

And whatever is mighty or fortunate or strong 
springs from a portion of my glory. 

Though his counterpart Siva has a rather ferocious and dangerous 
side to his character, Visnu is gencA ally thought of as wholly bene- 
volent. The god works continuously for the welfare of the world, 
and with this in \ iew' has from time to time incarnated himseif, wholly 
or partially. The earliest version of this doctrine is contained in 
the Bhagavad Gitdy wherein Krsna reveals himself as the #vnr-active 
godhead incarnate. 

" In essence I am never bom, I never alter, 
am the lord of all beings 
and the full master of my own nature, 
yfet of my own power I coniv. to lx^ 

“Whenever the Sacred Law fails, and evil raises its head, 

I take embodied birth. 

To guard the righteous and root out tl. sinners, 
and to establish the Sacred Law, 

I am bom from age to age."®^ 

* is the first letter of the Sanskrit alphabet. It is also implicit in all the other 
letters, if they are not modified by special marks (p. 396). 
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Hie AvatSras (’'descents*') or incarnations of VifQu are, according 
to the most popular classification, ten. The divinities and heroes 
composing the list were adopted by Vai^navism at different times, but 
all were incorporated by the 1 ith century. It may be that tlie Vai$- 
pavite doctrine of incarnation owes something to the Buddhist and 
Jaina doctrines of former Buddhas and llrthaftkaras, which are cer- 
tainly attested earlier. An iiu'amation might be total or partial — 
for " whatever is mighty or fortunate or strong springs from a portion 
of m3* glory.” In this sense ever)- good or great man wa.s tlu>ught 
of as a i^Wtial incarnation of Vijnu. The ten chief im'amation.s, how- 
ever, Hre of a more special tv'pe, for in them the gtxl is believed to 
have taken flesh to save the world from imminent danger of total do- 
strtiction. The)' are as follows: 

(1) The Fish (Mutsya). When the earth W'as overwhelmed by a 
universal flood Vi.snu took the form of a fi.sh, who first warned Mann 
(the Hindu Adam) of the impending danger, and then carric'd him, 
his family, and the seven great sages (rfts) in a ship, fa.stened to 
a liom on bis head. He al.so .saved the Vedas from the flood. Tlie 
fish legend first apjiears in the Brahmanas, and the Noah’s Ark theme 
suggests Semitic influent e. The Fish iiKamation wa.s never witicly 
worshipped. 

(2) Tlie Tortoi.se [Kurma). Many divine trea.surcs were lost in 
the flood, including the ambrosia {amrta),* with which the gtxl.s pre- 
sers'ed their youth. Vi.mu became a great tru toi.se, and dived to the 
bottom of the co.smic ocean. On hi.s back the gcxls placed Mount 
Mandara, and, twining the di\ine snake Viisiiki around the mountain, 
churned the ocean in the manner In which an Indian dairyman churns 
butter, twirihtj^ the raoimtain by pulling the .snake. From the churned 
ocean eiBei|ped tlic ambrosia, an<l various other treasure.s, im-Iuding 
the goddfeM ]^k$mT. The story i.s jrrobably a piece of very early 
folklore, but Cw identification of the tortoi.so with Vijnu U gj Uj i l itra- 
tivcly late, and, though fiequently mentioned in literature, Hro in- 
carnation had little real imjxirtance. 

(3) The Boar {Variha). A demon, lliranyak.^a, cast the earth 

once more into tlie depths of the cosmk ocean. Vi?nu took the form 
of an enonnous Ix'ar, killed the demon, and raised the earth on hi.s 
tusk (pi. XXX VI If), TIk’ legeml hxiks l>ack to the Brahmanas, hut 
probably developed through a primitive non-Aryan cult of a sacrcdl 
pig. The cult of the Boar incarnation was important in .some parts of 
Iridia in (tupta times. ^ 

{^) The Man-Iaon {Sarasi^Aa). Another demon, Hiranya- 

• The wwdi embrom and amria are {irohably connccMd; but amfla i*aa a drink, antt 
alioiiid therefore perhapi tranMted “neetar''. 
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kaiipu, had obtained a boon from Brahml ensuring that he could not 
be killed either by day or night by god, man or beast. Thus safe- 
guarded he persecuted botli god.s and men, including his pious son 
Prahlada. When PrahlMa called on Visnu for help the god burst 
from a pillar of the demon's palace f.t sunset, when it was neither 
night nor day, in a form half man and half lion, and slew Hiranya- 
ka^ipu. Narasimha was worsliipped as their special divinity {if^ade- 
vala) by a small sect, and was often depicted in sculpture. 

(6) The Dwarf [Vdmam). A demon named Bali gained control 
of the world, and commenced a course of asceticism, by which his 
supernatural power so increased tliat he menaced even the gods. 
Visnu appeared before him in the form of a dwarf, and asked as a boon 
as much land as he could cover in three strides. When the boon WRs 
granted the god became a giant, and in three strides covered earth, 
heaven and the middle air, leaving only the infernal regions to the 
demon. The three steps of Visnu arc as old as the l^g Vedu, but other 
popular elements were incorporated into the story. 

(6) Para^urama (Rama with the Axe). Visnu took human form 
as the son of a br.umian Jamadagni. When his father was robbed by 
the wicked King Kartavirya, Para^urama killed the latter. Jamadagni 
was in turn killed by the sons of Kartavirya, after which the enraged 
Para^urama destroyed all the males of the ksatriya class twenty-one 
times in succession. Though Paraiurama is frequently referred to in 
literature, he seems rarely to liave been specially worshipped. 

(7) Rama, Prince of Ajodhya and hero of the Ratmyana. Visnu 
incarnated himself in this form to save the world from the oppressions 
of the demon Havana. To the I£uropean his story is rather a matter of 
literature than of religion and will be told in alaterchapti^r (p. 412fF). 
Rama may have been a chief who lived in the 8th or 7th caitury b.c., 
and in the earliest form of the story he has no divinh attributes. 
ThogjA Jie was believed to be an earlier incarnation litan Kr$na, his 
cujtllweloped later than Krspa’s, and docs not appear to have been very 
important until the end of our iwriod. Rama is usually depicted as of 
dark hue, often bearing a bow and arrow. He is attended by his faith- 
ful wife I^t5, the personification of wifely devotion, and often also by 
his three loyal brothers, Lak$inana, Bharata and i^atrughna, and by his 
friend and helper, the monkey-god Hanumant. To his devotees Rama 
combines the ideals of the gentle, faithful husband, the leader brave 
in hardship, and the just and benevolent king. 1 1 is perhaps significant 
that his cult only became really popular after me Muslim invasion. 

( 8 ) Kr$na was undoubtedly the most important of the incarnations 
of Vi?pu. His legend in its final form is very long and can only be 
outlined briefly here. 
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was bom at of the tril>e of the YSdavas, His father was 

Vasudeva,, and his mother was Devakt, the aunt of the ruling King Kaiyisa. 
It was prophesied that Kai^isa would be killed hy Devakl's eighth son, so he 
set out to destroy all her children. But Krjna and his elder brother Bala- 
rima were saved, and w'ere brought up as the children of the cowherd Nanda 
and his wife Ya^odS. Kaipsa, hearing that the boys had escaped his clutches, 
ordered the slaughter of all the male children in his kingdom, but Nanda 
smi^^led the boys away, first to Vraja and then to VpidSvana, districts not 
far from MathurS which are still very sacred to Krsna. 

In bis childhood tlie iiKaniate god performed many miracles, killing 
demons, tod sheltering tlie cowherds from a storm by holding Mount 
Govardtttana over their heads with his finger; he also played numerous 
ihiliish pranks, such as stealing YaiodS's Initter. In his adolescence he had 
many amours witlt the wives and daughters of the cowherds {goph), and 
accdinpanied their dances on hb flute. His favourite was the beautiful 
RSdhl. 

But his youthful day.s soon ondtKi. Karnsa traced him and made further 
attempts on his life. Kfjna then gave up his idvllic pastoral life, and turned 
Oil his wicked cousin. He slew Karnsa, and seizt'd the kingdom of MathurJ, 
but, pressed between father-in-law Jariisandha king of Magadha, 

and an unnamed Vavona king of the Nortli-West, he was forced to 
leave his kingdom, and with his followers founded a new capital at 
DvirakJ in K3thi3war. Here he made RiikrninI, daughter of the king of 
Vidaffaha (modem Berar), his chief queen, aiKl amasH^J a total of over I6,(xxj 
wives and 180,000 sons. His adventures at this stage of his career include 
the destruction of wicked kings and demons all over lndi«i I'hroughout the 
storj' of the AfahJbhJrata he appears as the constant friend and advisor of 
toe five rSne^avas, and lie preached the great sermon of the Bhagavad OUa 
to Arjuna before the liatlle which is the tentre of the ej>K' story. 

After seeii^ the salely in5tal!t*d in the Kuru land, Kisna re- 

turned to IM|rakS. Heie ominous ixirtents lieset the city, as the YSdava 
chiefs qiiiUftidm among themselves Kfwia banned strong drink, in tlie hope 
of staving dif |ii^|)Sril day, but, on the oaasion of a festival, lie relaxed tln^ 
ban, HieYiAlb chiefs ix’gaii to and the hIkiIc city %vj$ 
roar. KrfO^, ibr aU his divinity, could do nothing to queU U* feud, in- 
volved the whole people. His son fVadyumna was kiflndt before his eyes, 
and his faithful brother BalarSnu woundml to death ; iM'arly all the c^defs tif 
the V'Sdavas were .slain. Kfsna dejeticdly wandered in a forest ne^r thq; 
city; there, as he sat inu>ing on (Ik' ios<. of his friends and familyi S ^tter 
spied him tlirough the undergrowth and mi-stook him for a deeK Amnrrowt 
pierced his heel, which, like that of Afhillcs, was bis one siiltierable Spot^ 
and he died. ITie city of Ds'Srakl was then swallowed by the sea. 

Of the many elements which have gone to tlie making of this storj 
that of Knoru as hero was tlte earliest to have been givwi a place ini 
orthodox tradition. A Kr^ s«i of I>evakl is mentioned as early 
as the Upanifads^ as studying the new doctrines of the soul, and it 
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seems certain that there is some historical basis for the legend of 
the hero-god ; but evidently tales of many heroes from many ages and 
many parts of India have been fused together in the Kr§na myth, 
including some which seem rather inconsistent with the general char- 
acter of the conquering hero, such that of his somewhat igno- 
minious retreat from Mathura. Other elements in the story, such as 
the destruction of the Yadavas and the death of the god, are quite 
un-Indian in their tragic character. The themes of the drunken brawl 
leading to general slaughter, of the hero slain by an arrow piercing 
his one vulnerable spot, and of the great city engulfed by the sea, are 
well known in European epic literature, but do not occur elsewhere 
in that of India, and are not hinted at in the Vedas. The concept of 
the dying god, so wide.spread in the ancient Near East, is found 
nowhere else in Indian mythology. Kainsa, the wicked cousin, seems 
to c*cho Herod, and perhaps also Acrisius, the cruel grandfather of 
Perseus. Some parts of the story may be derived from very ancient 
stories, handed down and developed by Aryan warriors from the days 
before they entered India; others are of indigenous origin; and yet 
others are possibly inspired by garbled versions of tales from the 
We.st. 

Kr§na in his pastoral and erotic aspect is evidently of different 
origin from Krsna the hero. The name means "black", and the god 
is usually depicted as of that colour. Perhap" the oldest clear re- 
ference to the pastoral Krsna is in the early Tamil anthologies, where 
"the Black One" pla 3 's his flute and sports with milkmaids. 

He may have been originally a fertility god of the Peninsula, whose’ 
cult was carried to the North by nomadic tribes of herdsmen. A tribe 
which appeared in Malwa and the Western Deccan early in rhe Chris- 
tian era, the Abhiras, is thought to have played a big rhe pro- 

pagation of the worship of Kr.sna (lovinda ("Lord jnf Hefdsman”,* 
a vttKCOmmon epithet of the god in this aspect). > ‘ 

1^^'young.Kr$i[ia'8 erotic exploits have been the source of much 
ronaaiitic literature whicli, superficially, contains but a faint religious 
eleme^^ IpVariably, however, the love of the god for the cowherds' 
wivep IS Interpreted as symbolic of the love of God for the human 
soul‘^ The notes of Kr^pa's flute, calling the women to leave their 
husbibkis' beds and dance with him in the moonlight, represent the 
voi<« of God, calling man to leave earthly things and turn to the joys 
of divine love. So Jew and Christian alike have interpreted the Seng 
of Songs, and so many mystical poets of all i nigions have depicted 
their spiritual experience. Despite its luxuriant eroticism the legend 

• Gwinda is probably a PrSkrit word, absorbed by Sanskrit in its original fonn. The 
correct Sanskrit equivalent would thus be Gvpendta. On the orthodox assumption that 
the word is pure ^skrit its translation would be “Cow-Under”. 
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of the Divine Cowherd has produced great religious poetry (p. 428f), 
and insfured many pious -souls. 

The third element of the Kr^a legend is that of the child god. 
This is definitely the latest part to be assimilated, and its origin is 
quite unknown. Can it be partly inspired by tales brought by 
Christian merchants or Nestorian missionaries to the west rua.st of 
India in the early Middle Ages? Most authorities would deny this, but 
we do not reject tlie possibility out of hand. In any case, the story 
of the child Kfma, often depicted in later sculpture as a plump infant 
crawling on all fours, gave the go<l a rare completeness. As hero he 
met the worshipper’s need of a divine father and elder brother; as the 
young cowherd, he was a di^inc lover; and as infant, a son. The 
cult of the child Ki^na made a special ap{)eal to the warm maternity of 
Indian womanhood; and even today the simpler women of India, 
while worshipping the divine child, so delightfully naughty despite 
his mighty power, refer to themselves as ” the Mother of God”. 

Vasudeva, the popular god of 'W’estem India in the early centuries 
B.C., was early identified with Kr.ma, and it may be* that the name, 
falsely interpreted a.s a patronymic, resulted in the tradition that 
Kr$na's fatlier w as < ailed Va.sude\ a ( w iili short a in the first .syllable ) 
Other deities, originally independent, were assix'iated with Kf^na in 
one way and another. Chief of these was his elder brother BalarSnia, 
also called Halavudha ( "Armed with a Plough”) and Safikarsana. 
Balarania, bearing a wooden plough on his .shoulder, was originally 
an agricultural deit) . 'I'niditionally he was a heavy drinker, and had 
aonK’ of the iharacteri.stits of a Silenus. Temples to him existed at 
one time, but his importam'c waned in the Middle -Age.s, as that ot 
Krfmi iiKTcased. Less important were the s ult.s of Hnsna’s son Pra- 
dyutnna, of ilis grandson Anirvgldha, and of his friend Arjwna, the 
Pan^ava faiHro. >t$hc thief feminine assot'iate oi Kr^na was Hidha, the 
favourite fnistreto of liis yuutii, who was often worshipped wj^hiin 
in the late Middle Ages. KukminI, hts chief qiieen, also rtoCmVed 
some reverence. 

(9) Buddha, the last historical iiK'amation of Vi^nu. According to 
most ilicologians the god iTecanic Buddha in order to delude the 
wicked, lead them to deny the Vcxlas, and thus ensure their damnar 
tion. Jayadeva's Gita Gminda, liowever, whicli contains one of tlie 
earliest lists of incamation.s, states that Vi^u became Buddha out of 
compassion for animals,** in order to put an end to bloody sacrifice ‘ 
This protiably gives a clue to tlie true background of the Buddha 
avat£ra. He was included in the list, as other deities were included, 
in order to assimilate heterodox elemoits into the Vaifoavite fold: 
Until quite recently the temple of tlie Buddha at GayS was in the 
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hands of Hindus, and the teacher was there worshipped by Hindus as 
a Hindu god ; but in general little attention was paid to the Buddha 
avatSra. 

( lO) Kalkin, the incarnation yet to come. At the end of this dark 
age Visnu will appear in the form of a man mounted on a white horse, 
with a flaming sword in his hand. He will judge the wicked, reward 
the good, and restore the age of gold. This is a late addition to 
Vaisnavite myth, and does not play a very important part in litera- 
ture or iconography, though it is said that many simple Hindus have 
taken the Kalkin very seriously, and long for his arrival just as old- 
fashioned Christians look forward to the second coming of Christ. 
Christian parallels have been found, especially with the horseman of 
the Book of Revelation,®® but the main inspiration of the Kalkin may 
have come from Buddhism, which taught the coming of Maitreya 
Buddha long before the Vaisnavites devised the Kalkin. Zoroastrian 
ideas may also have helped in the formation of the myth. 

^iva 

Almost as populai as the numerous forms of Visnu was ^iva, who 
evolved from the fierce Vedic god Rudra (p. 238), with whom merged 
elements of a non-Aryan fertility deity. Though developed Saivite 
sects often made of their cho.sen divinity a wholly moral and paternal 
father in heaven, Siva’s character, unlike that o^ Vi.snu, is ambivalent. 
He lurks in horrible places, such as battlefields, burning-grounds and 
crossroads, which, in India as in Europe, were looked on as very in- 
auspicious. He wears a garland of skulls and is surrounded by ghosts, 
evil spirits and demons. He is death and time {Mahakdla), which 
destroy all things. 

But he is also a great ascetic, and the patron deity of ascetics 
generally. On the high slopes of the Himalayan Mount Kailasa 
^ivf^d^ great yogi, sits on a tiger skin, deep in meditation, and 
thrat^lh his meditation the world is maintained. He is depicted thus 
as wearing his long matted hair (jatd) in a topknot, in which the 
crescent moon is fixed, and from which flows the sacred river Ganges. 
In the noddle of his forehead is a third eye, emblem of his superior 
wisdom and insight. His neck is black, scarred by a deadly poison 
which was the last of the objects churned from the cosmic ocean, and 
which he drank to save the other gods from destruction. Snakes, of 
which he is the lord, encircle his nev'k and arms His body is cove"ed 
with ashes, a favourite ascetic practice. Besiue him is his weapon, 
the trident, while near him are his beautiful wife Parvatl and his 
mount, the bull Nandi. 

rhough in this aspect Siva is continually wrapped in meditation, he 
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can, in his divine power, divide his personality. Not only i.s he the 
god of mystical stillness, but also tlie Lonl of the Dance (NatarUja) 
(pi. LXVI). This aspect of Siva is spet'ially popular in the Tamil 
country, where religious dancing was part of the earliest known Tamil 
tradition. In his heavenly palace on Mount KailSsa, or in his 
southern home, the temple of Cidambaram or Ti{]ai (near the sea- 
coast about fifty miles south of Pondicherry), mystically identified 
with KailSsa, Siva dances. He has invented no less than 108 different 
dances, some calm and gentle, others fierce, orgiastic and terrible. 
Of the latter the most famous is the tSndava, in which the angry 
god, surrounded by his drunken attendants (^ganus), beats out a 
wild rhythm which destroys the world at the end of the cosmic 
cycle. 

A further form in which the god is worshipped i.s known as the 
"South-facing" (Daksindmurti) (pi. LXVIII): in this aspect he i.s the 
universal teacher, depicted in an informal ]x>se, with <me foot on tlte 
ground and the other on the throne on which he sit.s, and with one 
^ hand raised in a gesture of explanation. This form of Siva perhaps 
owes something to Buddhist inspiration. 

But ^iva was and still is chiefly wor.shipped in the form of the 
finga (pi. XXVI6), usually a short cylindrical pillar with rounded 
t<^, which is the surv ival of a cult older than Indian civilization itself. 
Phalli have been found in the Harappa remaims. Karly Tamil litera- 
ture refers to tlie .setting "^tual post.s, which seem to have been 

phallic emblems. The cult nw all times followed by .some 
of the non-Aryan people ar own glory .' to Himhti"**^ -oonH tbe 

beginpin" he ^ cyut of ydur day and night 
t|t** *« Hve and ail dungs die. 

COfllMiCiCiE '-v |(j|» 

Mohenjo 6aro,aurrnui.ued by an. .•*>». . . . 

Siva, as the patron of reproduction in men, arm. 
this form he is knowm a.s Pahpati ("Ia>rd of Beasts' ) 
representcvl in South IndJa as a four armed man, with one hai an 
attitude of ble.ssing, tlic seconil open, as though ^^''*d)va|||||||||||pn, an 
axe in the third, and a .small deer .springing from the ft^Hp of the 
fourth (pi. LXVIId). ^ * 

Some ^ivite ,sert,s dctlare that Siva has performed a series of 
avatiras, but these are pure imitations of those of Vijnu and havc^ 
never played a big part in Saivite thought. 'Hie god ha.s, however,f 
manifested himself from time to time in theophanies, or taken tetiH 
porary incarnation to destroy demon.s or test the virtue of warriors or' 
sages. Numerous legends are told of him, some of them quite un- 
complimentary. The most famous of iltesc legends is that of his 
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marriage to Parvatl, the daughter of Himalaya, the personified 
mountains. 

The gods were troubled by the demon T3raka, and it was prophesied that 
he could only be destroyed by the child of l§iva and the Daughter of the Moun- 
tains. But Siva was continually wrapped in meditation, and the prospect of 
his producing offspring seemed to the other gods to be faint indeed. How- 
ever Parvatl, the beautiful daughter of Himalaya, was sent at their behest to 
wait upon Siva, but though she made many attempts to win the god's atten- 
tion he took no notic^e of her, and in the course of her efforts Kama, the love- 
god, who had done his best to help her to win him, was burnt to ashes by the 
flames from Siva's third eye. At last Parvati decided to follow the god in 
his asceticism. Laying aside her ornaments she became a hermitess on a 
nearby peak, and in this guise Siva noticed her and fell in love with her. 
They were married at a great ceremony at which all the gods took part, and 
soon P3r\’ati gave birth to the N\ar-god Skanda, who, when he grew to man- 
hood, destroyed the demon Taraka. 

In South India a rather similar story is told of the marriage of Siva 
and Mlnaksi, da»’tditer of a Pandyan king of Madurai, and the event is 
commemorated by one of the most famous and splendid of South 
Indian temples. 

The Relations of Visnu and Siva 

From the beginning of the Christian era if not before, most 
educated Hindus have been either V ’ s or Saivites — that is to 
say they have looked on ei#d . <5;va as the high god, or in- 

cJpoH ^ Western Iiit. v secondary expressions 

angels 

''minister of the king, who esta*"' "f/ -a not 

tins most awf'il tern’ ' ’ . . e^' 

a temple filled e.. lation of Visnu or '^*^liis demiu^e 
sa< way tlie iSaivite looks on Vi^Was an emanation 
.asionally this difference of viewpoint has led to friction a^d 
soq^L. -gree of perseci^tion, but generally l&e two great divisions of 
IlindiJtMtalfc riibtk'd along happily togeth^, in the conviction that', 
fltfrani^nalysis, both are equally s^ht. Hinduism is essentially 
iterant, in4. would rather assimilate ntan rigidly exclude. So the 
wiser Vaijnavites and Saivites recognized very early that the gods 
whom they worshipped were different aspects of the same divine 
being. The Divine is a diamond of innumei ’'le facets; two very 
large and bright facets are Vi§nu and §iva, while the others represent 
all the gods that were ever worshipped. Some facets seem larger, 
brighter, and better polished than others, but in fact the devotee, 
whatever his sect, worships the whole diamond, which is in reality 
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perfect. The more devout Hindus, even when illiteraie ana i^iorant, 
have always been fundaiitentally monoihci.st. Thus in the Bkagavad 
Gits Kr$pa says: 

" If any worshipper do reverence with faith 
to any god whatever, 

I make his faith firm. 

and in that faith he reverences his god, 
and gains his desires, 
for it is I who bestow them.”** 


With this background of tolerance it is not surprising that attempts 
were made to harmonize Vai^navism and iSaivisin. As early as Gupta 
times a holy trinity of Hinduism, the Trmi^lt or triple form, was 
evolved, of BrahniS the creator, Vi.snu the preserv’cr, and Siva the 
destroyer. Tlie doctrine of the Trimurii wa.s occasionally popular in 
some circles, and is proilaimed in the fine hymn of Kalidasa, which 
inspired a oiKe uell4uiown poem ut Emerson; 


■■ Praise to you, O Trinity, 
one before creation, 
afterwards divided 
in your tliree qualities ’ . , . 


“ ^'ou, the one cause 

of death and life ami birtii, 
m your thnn; foy| "* * 

priKlaim t(, • 

of your day and niglit 
/s Kve and aU thuigs die. 
ke ’e live. 




"^roui.tieu by on, t, .-si*, , , , 

^'*'f reproduction m men, ami. 

r'f Bessts' / 

I (HI arJj^ a four << 1. with one hai 

m< open, * • • • 

" Vou uw tlie ^‘Sfiwer and the known, 
you are t >e < ater and the food, 
you are the pnest and the oHation. 
you are the worshipper and the prayer. ”*• 


...tan 
an 
*' tb"' 


Early western students of Hinduisns were impressed by the parallel 
betweoi U»e Hindu trinity and that of Christianity. In fact the parall#! 
is not very close, and the Hindu trinity, unlike the Holy Trimty df 
Christianity, never really "taught on”. AU Hindu trinitarianiam 
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tended to favour one god of the three; thus, from the context it is 
clear that Kalidasa's hymn to the Trimurti is really addressed to 
Brahma, here looked on as the high god. The Trimurti was in 
fact an artificial growth, and had little real influence. 

Another significant syncretism was the god Harihara ( Hari being 
a title of Vi.snu and Hara of Siva), worshipped in the form of an icon 
which combined characteristics of both gods. The cult of Harihara 
developed in the middle ages, and had some success in the Deccan, 
where Harihara temples were patronized by Vijayanagara kings, and 
where the god is still worshipped. 


The Mother Goddess 

Mother Goddesses were worshipped at all times in India, but 
between the days of the Hatappa Culture and tlie Gupta period the 
cults of goddesses attracted little attention from the learned and in- 
fluential, and only emerged from obscurity to a position of real im- 
portance in the Middle Ages, when feminine divinities, theoretically 
connect^ with t'-f^ o-ods as their .sixtuses, were once more worshipped 
by the upper ebsses. 

The goddess was the sakti, the strength or potency of her male 
counterpart. It was thofight that the god was inactive and trans- 
cendent, while his female element wa.s acti\e and immanent, and by 
the Gupta period the w ives of the gods, who.sc existence had always 
been recognized, but who had been shadowy figure.s in earlier the- 
ology, began to be Wijr.slupped in special temples. In the early jth 
century an inscription of Western India tells of a certain Mayura- 
ksaka. 


“ minii.ter of the king, who esla* ' to gain merit, 
this most awf'il teiiw’ . .eiy 

a temple filled 'or Ci. lation of Visnu or ' " ’ ' 
sacie.,e way the ^aivite looks on Vismi 


.asionally this difference ofviewpc' 
&oit^ .jgree of persecit. 'generally ti 


Hinthu 
OP iUtr 


r' ’ *- “‘'*t )ily togeth- 

ous«.v. .>y magic s, 


f time onwards the Mother Goddess increased in impor- 

tance, liWPthe wave of devotional Vaisnavism swept Northern India 


early in the Muslim period, and stopped the progress of her cult, 
which is still strong in Bengal and Assam, a: ’ is known in other 


parts of India. 

The chief form of the Mother Goddess was that of the wife of Siva, 


called, in her benevolent aspect, Parvatl ("Daughter of the Moun- 
tain”), MahadevI ("the Great Goddess”), Sat! ("the Virtuous”), 
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metals, min *, under the 

aheniative naiu 'v in later 

Vadic literature, a He 

dwells in the beautiful ^ eiitxi 

and commands hosts of gnomes {guu^ 

usually depicted as a dwarfish figure with a large , 

object of a cult, though not of an im 'tant one. 

These four gtnls, Yama, Indra, Varuna and Kubera, w 
l^apalas, or Ciiianiians of the I’niverse. In late 
guardians of the intennediate quarters were addec^^ c 

Nortli-Easti Wjfw (the wind-god) in the Nt>rth-\Vest, Agfti in the 
S(^ut)i-£ast, inl Surya in the Soutli-West. Of tliesc Agni, the fire- 
god, was still important at the time of th<' h.pii s, but he too lost huk Ii 
of his hold on tlie imagination in later times, while V3yu, the wiinl- 
god, was a vague and tenvious deity, except in the late school of 
>Madhva (p. sss). 

. TTie war-god Skanda, alM» called Kumdra ("Tfie Prince”), Karti- 
ami, in the South, Subrahmanya, was ju^^bably originally a non- 
lAryan divinity. He v»as the elde.st .son of I>i\a and Parvatl and his 
<o!c fimetion, according to orthodox trathiion, was to slay the demon 
hrirtka, w^ich scarcely airounts for his great j-K>pu1arity. From the 
be^nping of the Christian era the tull of Skanda was uide.spread in 
North India, though it <l(x'hueil somewhat in medieval times. In the 
South it was even more im{'<»rtanr, for the name and attrikites of the 
gexi were imptwed on the i hiet d< ity ol the .'dx ient Tamils, Muriigan, 
by which name Skanda is still .soniefimes known in tiie 'I'amil countrv. 
Murugan in his original Ibrm was a mountain got}, worshipped in fiac- 
chanalian dames, at which he was impersonated by a inedicine-man 
holding a spear (r/'/ufl), whom the dam-ers ideiilifit'd witli the g»vl. 
He aroused passion and erotic frenzy in girls and wointm, and the 
dances of Murugan w< le evidentlj orgiastic. 'I hr 'rannl Mmugjn 
was armed with a sjx'ar, and joined his fieri e moilu r Korravai m her 
cannibal fea.sts on the battlefieUi ; heiKC his identification with (he 
Aryan Skarwia is not .surprising, though Murugan’.s original char.it ter 
a.s a fertility gml is ev iffent even fotlay. Skanda is usually depit tetl as 
a handsome young man, often with six faces, mountcil on a peatts k, 
Ganfia or Gamputi {p\. LXIVV), “Chief of the Gana^'^ (a elas.s of 
demigrxl attendant on .Siva ), i.s the .set oufl son of fiiva and PSrvatl, ami 
is one of the best known Indian divinities in the West. Ifee has an ole- 
phant'.s head with tine broken rusk ami a fat paunch , and he rides on a rat. 
AnKmg the latest of tlie g<Hl» of the Hintlu pantheon, he i.s not attc.sted 
tiefore the 5tli century a.d., and wa.s of little importance fn'fore the 
Middle Age*. Evidently lie is the survival of a primitive non-Aryan 
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elephant g' ^ultured. He 

is the "Loro orshipped at the 

beginning r' . ^id hindrances. - He 

is particu’ tiy ^ and educational activities, and is 

the patron of granu. , mafiuscnpts and printed books often be- 
gin he auspicious formula ^ri-Gane^aya namafy, "Reverence to 
T o- <•»”. The cheerfu ... d benevolent elephant-god was, and 

* by nearly every Hindu, whether Vaisnavite or l§aivite. 
sect looked on him as their chief god, but his status 
iiua ..eiall^/^en comparatively humble, though important. 

Hanumant, the monkey god, the son of Vayu aod the friend and 
servant of Rama, was no doubt a popular deity long Before his in- 
corporation in the pantheon. He is still an important village god, 
worshipped in many shrines in the form of a monkey with more or less 
human body. He is a beneficent guardian spirit, and in his honour 
monkeys are generally looked on as sacred. 

KSma ("Desire”), known by many other names and^pithets, was 
the Indian love Like his European counterpart he is depicted 

as a handsome'*'youth, armed with a bow and arrow, but the Indian 
Eros has a bow of sugar-cane strung with a row of bees, and his 
arrows are flowers. He is attended by a troop of nymphs {apsarases), 
one of whom carries his standard, which bears a sea-monster. Kama 
is referred to in the "Hymn of Creation ”(p. 248) and in certain 
other Vedic passages as being the firstborn of the primeval chaos, 
but this kSma is ceitainly not the Hindu love-god, but vaguely per- 
sonified cosmic desire. On the strength of these early references it 
was generally believed by the theologians of Hinduism that Kama 
had no parents, but emerged spontaneously rt the beginiiuig of time 
to act as a catalyst in the universal process. His floweij arrows 
afi'ott gods and men alike, and have only once been known to fiiil in 
their j)urpose — when Kama attempted to rouse the passion of the 
great god Siva, and was burnt to ashes for his pains (p. 309), to be 
restored to life through the entreaties of his favourite wife, the god- 
dess Rati ("Pleasure”). He is frequently referred to in literature 
and was evidently a popular deity among young people of both sexes, 
honoured ' 4 ^ a great annual festival (p. 207). The Buddhist Mira 
("the SrriiK^x), was sometimes identified with Kama hut had sinister 
attributes, an^ was a sort of Satan, the personification of the world, 
the flesh and the devil. His temptation of P Buddha is one the 
most famous episodes of Buddhist legend. 

All the gods have complementary goddesses, their wives, but most 
of these are pale reflexions of their lords, bearing the same names 
with feminine terminations (e.g. Indrani, Brahmani, etc.). They 
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heavenly magicians, mysterious beings who lived 1^ magic cities in 
the high Himalayas. Like the Vcdic munis (p. 243) they couid fly 
through the air and transform themselves at will, apdf tiiey were 
generally favourable to men. 

TheJ^wC'** ” '•eliterally "seers”), were the cqm|x>sers 
of the V ' •egendary ^*e men of olden times, 

' • ’•e they enjoyed ai)it|iitu.s conv- 


is 


dt|il[du.s coi 


g »o she 

churning of tl>e 
i as a woman of 
lotus itj lier liand, 
on her from their 
'r icons are nuine- 
ieity. Site was 
ion of Viij^u, 


Pulastya, Ihiiat..., u. 

Kaiyapa and said in 

of gods and men: Ksrada, 
patron saint of music ; Vi.sV^n. a 
a-scetidsm raised himself to hrShinan . 
many legends; Brhaspati, the precepto. 
began his career Jj|t Vedic times as a g<xl, but wt 
irf « i^i, who was also identitied witli the planet jt ^ . jjjj Ruk- 

and who is said to iiave founded the materialist system « "otjth. 
and the science of statecraft; ^'ho taught the Sou 

nelson ami culture. SomewMPpia exalted than 
SiddJtas, a large class of .saints w*hu had won a place for themselves 
heaVeo by their piety. 

Chief among e\il spirit.s were the .isurtis, or demons. The word 
iisura was in Vedic times applied to lertain gml.s (p. 236), but in 
Hinduism it i.s used for a gniup of heavenly .sjm its who are continu- 
ally at war with the gods, whose^|x)wer they sometimes .shake, hut 
never conquer. More immediately dang«Tt)us tii men vs ere tlie 
\anou.s classes of goblin, such as the Hitifajos, most famou.s of whom 


as 


was Kavaipi die ten-lieadod demon king of I^hka (Ceylon), whom 
Rama dtdeated and kille<i. Few rak^.sas had the same power as 
Rivana, but all were frightful and <langerous, taking terrible forms 
and lurking in datit places at night, to kill and eat men and otherwise 
distre.ss them. Somewhat les.s terrible wxtc the Pisiiau, who, like 
the nagas, may have hatl a material ba.si.s in a wild tribe, sime a very 
base dialect of Prakrit was attributed to them Both these r!a.s.scs of 
demon haunted haitleHcid.s, i harnei ground,s, and places, of violent 
death, a.s did a special cla.ss of denuHi, the VftSla, or vdli^fe, which 
took up its alxide in corpsc.v. Finally the night w|m haunted by, 
ghosts (preta, bhuta), tlic naked spirit.s of tho.se who had died violent, 
deaths, and for wimm iriddha had not been {lerfomied. These 
miserable beings were very dangerous to men, particularly to their 
own surviving relatives, 

Hindu worship was not confined to the propitiation of gods and 
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demigods, for tlje whole of nature was in some sense divine. Great 
and holy men were rcvercnrcd, Ixith during tJieir live.s and for long 
after tlicir deaths, for they cimtainrd a |w)rtion of godhead. Tims the 
sixty-three Nayanars of Tamil iSaivism and the twelve Alvars of 
Tamil Viusnavism still enjoy tlie status o 'lo other great 

religious teachers among their folio- 
Not iiillK^en, but ' 





tall, were very an* 
underground city 
which they cKcasi 
They could take w. 
ancient India clai 
ndgini. ProbaW 
tribes, met Jby 


' " _ ii'Orii 

ow (p^lcagavya ) — 
- - all of great pui^ying potency, 

■^HXture. Desf^te her sanctity, 
f 4*... jhi and the various "wishitig- 
which all desires were fulfilled, had no 
,. me living beast was revered not as re- 
. feity, but in her own right. The bull, on the 

ti\e peojde honour largely as the mount of l§iva; the image 

serpent' most iSaivite temples and honoured with occa- 

^rferings. 

der the cow the snake was ptrmps the most revered animal of 
ancient India. Legendary serpents, such as Sesa (p. .*100) and 
Vasuki (p. 302 ) , gave the snake prestige, but the cult no doubt sprang 
from very primitive levels, since the deadly snake is revered all over 
the world by unciviliml peoples as an emblem of both death and fer- 
tility. An offering to snakes, made at the beginning of the rainy 
sea.son, was part of tlie regular domestic ritual of Hinduism. Ant- 
hills were respected as the home of snakes. Other animal >. though 
associated with various divinities, played little part in Hindu cults. 
The monkey, now much revered by peasants and simple folk m many 
parts of India, is not referred to as specially sacred in early Hindu texts. 

Tree cults, commcai the world over among ancient peoples, were 
widespread in India, where each village had its sacred tree or grove. 
Specially sacred were the pippahi or iik'uttha (pipal. Ficus religiosa), 
the sanctity of which spread to Buddhism, and the vata or nyagrodha, 
the banyat) {Ficus intlica), the secondary roots of which, reaching 
down from, its branches, formed the basis of much religious sym- 
bolism. WSjy other trees were more or less sacred, notably the 
ai(dca (p. 202)j to which w'omen prayed for children. There were also 
sacEed plants, such as the iulasi, a type of bas. , which was sacred to 
Visnu, and which is still grown in the courtyard of many Hindu homes 
and tended with great care. Two types of grass, ku^a and darldta, 
w^re also sacred from Vedic times onw'ards. The Vedic soma plant, 
however, was forgotten. 
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Every hill or moiuitain had suinedi^ree of san<¥dty, especially the 
Himalayas, which were the foothills ot Mount Meru, thQ$^tre of the 
world. Around Mem, on mountains which reachc'd to, we heavens, 
dwelt the gods, Vaikuntha, the home of Vi.snu, was n^ver .satis- 
factorily identified, but KailSsa, the mountain of Siva, was rscognizetl 
as a certain peak in tile Central Himalayas which has long* been a 
place of pilgrimage Numerous other mountains and lii% in many 
parts of India were fanicHjia for their sanctity-. Even r^kiNirfVen, iurtl a 
religious significance, especially it upright aiMjl 'vaguely resembling 
the lihgaof*&va. The ammonite (Wagrama), a fossilized shellfi>h, 
was recognized as one of the symbols of Vi.>nu. 

Rivers were also sacred, especially, ofcour.se, the (Janges ( Ganga), 
which sprang from the ftuJt of Vi.snu, flowed oxer the sky in the form 
of the milky wav {^MandSkint), and then fell to e.«rth from the matted 
locks of Siva. Ganga was often personified as a gcxldess in her own 
right, like her great tributary Yamun.’i, the Jamna. Other rivers 
held specially .sacred were the Sara.sxatT, which was Ixdiexed to flow 
undeigroimd and join the CJanges at her confluence w ith the JainnJ 
at PraySga (Allahabad), tlie Xamiadii, the (uHlSvarl, the Kr.sn.l 
(modem Kistna) atid the Kaviri. Certain lakes, notabl}* Manasa in 
the high inmSlayas near Mount Kaila.sa, and I’u^kara, near Ajmer, 
wefle ilso sacrtnl, and even iities were dixine (p. ‘iO(), n), 

Cosnu^ony 

Hindu co,smology xxa.s slow in ex'olxing, atnl in its final form was 
perhaps later than the cosmology of tin* Budilhists and jainas Ac- 
cording to this sy.stem the cosmos pa.sses liirough i xtles within cxcles 
for all eternity. The bask exile is the kalpa, a "dax of Brahma", or 
4,.3‘iO million earthly years His night is of equal length .itiO-siHli 
days and nights con.stitute a " year ol llraiima " aiul his life is lot) sui li 
yeans long.* Hie largest lytle is therefore .'ill.OKi.tXH) million 
years long, after xxhich the xvhole unixerse returns to the inefiahle 
xvorld-.spirit, until another < roator gcnl is exolxed.-j- 

In each cosmic day the gixl creates the unixerse and again ab.sojl)s 
it. During the cosmic night he sleep.s, and the xxhole universe i' 
gathered up into his iKxly, xshere it remains as a p<»tentiaiity. V^'itliiii 
each kalpa an* fourteen manvantara^, or .secondary cycles, each lastuK 
303,720,000 years, with long intervals Ijetxscen tllein In thtjt* 
periods tlie world is recreated, an<l a new Mami apfwars, a.s the prd- 

* BrahmS is said to he fiow tn his 

f Hioifgh the teiTWf **<l3> snrf **y<*ar of Bni?un.V* arc rommiwJy used, llu? god 
life rofitsins the universe U, a-v vir )me wn, thought of hy Vaiijiiuvitc* aA Vi^u ami !>>' 
fishritei m fevi, and BrshmS 1% s mere demiurge, the god in hw creative aspect. 
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genitor of the huHatn race. We now in the seventh manvantara 
of the kalpa^pf wliich the Mahfi iS known as Manu Vaivasvata. 

Each ina^$ntara coqtaius seventy-one Makayugas, or aeons, of 
which a thousand form the kalpa. Each maluyuga is in turn divided 
into foury|^ 4 S or ages, called Krta, Tretd, Dvdpara and Kali (p. 207). 
Their. Jengths are respectively 4,800, 3,600, 2,400, and 1,200 “years 
of the gods)', each of which eqUals 360 human years. Each yuga re- 
presents a'.i^Ogressive^decline in piety, mofality," strength, stature, 
longevity and happinej^s. We are at present in the Kali-yuga, which 
began, according to tradition, in 3102 b.c., believed to be tj^e year of 
the Mahabharata War. 

The end of the Kali-yuga, according to many epic passages, is 
marked by confusion of classes, the overthrow of established stand- 
ards, the cessation of all religious rites, and the rule of cruel and 
alien kings. Soon after this the world is destroyed by floo/^I and fire. 
This V lew is propounded strongly in texts which date from about the 
beginning of the Christian era, when alien kings did in fact rule much 
* India, and ' uMl^hed practices were shaken by heresies such as 
} ihism and Jainism. An earlier tradition would place the Maha- 
thair. la War c. ,900 B c (p ,S9), according to which the 1,200 yeais of 
d’ ^ Kali-yuga, if read as human 3 'ears and not as "years of the gods”, 
would at this time be nearing their end. Evidently some pious Hindus 
thought that the dissolution of the cosmos was imminent. Perhaps it 
IS to the departure of this fear in later times that we must attribute the 
devising of the “years of the gods”, which made the dissolution of the 
world comfortably distant Most medieval texts state that the cosmic 
dissolution occurs only after the last cycle of the kalpa, and that the 
transition from one aeon to the next takes place rapidly and . almly; 
the expectation of the Kalkin (p. 307), who will not destroy out re- 
generate the world, could not otherwise be harmonized with the 
scheme of the yugas. In this, its final form, the Hindu system of 
world-cycles is clearly an imperfect synthesis of more than one in- 
dependent doctrine ; the maiivantaras, especially, do not fit tidily into 
the scheme, and must surely be derived from a source different from 
that of the mahayugas 

The system of the four yugis immediately brings to mind the four 
ages of ancient Greece — and indeed the Indian yugas aie sometimes 
named after me^tdls — gold, silver, copper and iron. A similar doc- 
trine of four ages existed in ancient Persia, and * three schemes may 
have been borrowed from a common source. 

The act of creation was thought of in more than one manner. The 
school called Sdnkhya (p. 324f) and some lesser schools postulated the 
existence of primeval matter (prakrti), of which the creator made use 
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to form the world, but tlie FedS^ta school, certainly the most in- 
fluential in the Middle A^cs, maintained that everythit^g in the uni- 
verse, souls and matter alike, was produced from GfKl'a^wn essem’e. 
The motive of creation was explained by the Vedanta'lMliool as the 
“sport” {Ills) of the ^’orld Soul, and the creation of the cosmos was 
thought of on tlie anatogy of the production of a work of art from the 
mind of an artist. 

Thf S0i/lt Karma and ^g^tsSra 

Hie d^t^ine of karma, elaborated in UpanisalifefQBaeaand adopted 
by Bud4iil|l^<>uad Jainism, was also part and parcel of Hinduism. 
Accordutg to tjieHit^u defimtion karma ( literally “work,” or ' ‘deed ’ ’ ) 
was the unseen ripening of past actions, and tiiough not in Hinduism a 
substantial category, a.s in Jainism, it was thought of a.s accumulating 
and dispersing. Through karma the b<'>dy of the next life, divine, 
human, animal or helii.'th, was acquired ; and on previous karma de- 
pended a man’.s i-haracter, fortune and social class, and liis happiness 
and sorrow. K\ ery good act brought its result, sooner or later jj 
happiness, and eveiy* evil act in sorrow. Some Hindu philosopljj 
even thought it theoretically possible to draw up a sort of karj„ 
b^kwe sheet. 

TTie belief m kanna doe.s not necessarily involve fatalism. A 
fatalist strain often appeared in Hindu thought, but most teachers 
disapproved ot it. Our present condition l.s inevitable, but only be- 
cause of the karma accruing from our past deetl.s. W'e cannot escaix* 
tlie law of karma an) more than we lan e^ ape tlic law of gravity or tiie 
passage of tune, but by judgement and forethouglit we tan utilise 
karma to our own advantage. 

Tlie process of transmigration was interpreted .somewhat varioiish, 
but all mIiooIs agreetl that tlie .soul doe.s not transmigiate in a state 
of nudity, but with a .sheath or seiie.s of sheath.s of .subtle matter; the 
tondition of the slieaths depends on the balance of previous go<»d and 
evil karma, arxl the new birth is deterniin<*d by the nature of the 
sheaths whkh surround tin* soul I'lie subtle botly of transmigration 
is depiivetl of setise-organs, iiu hiding mind, the sixth sense, and 
therefore tfie soul tonnot normally remcnilier previous /births or the 
passage from one txxly to another. Wry advanced.j#ott!s, bowe\?r, 
can sometimes recapture memories of previous extittnoet, and aolic 
sects evoh'ed a special technique for doing so. Sdtda are tiablefto 
transmigration throughout the life of the god BrahmS, tliough 
at the end of each cosmic day, or kalpa, they return to his btxly 
as potentialities only. On the death of BrahmJ, at the 
dissolution of the universe at the end of a hundred Brahmi-ye*^''' 
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they are absorbed into the World Spirit and their karma is 
annihilated. , ' 

Sarpsara, continual passage from body to body, often compared 
to an ever-rolling wheel, is infinitely tedious, and Hinduism inherited 
the desire fw release from transmigration which was almost universal 
in Indian thought. Conceptions of the state of release or salvation 
(mukti) 31141^ means of obtaining it differed widely. 

The ISf^ ^stemf of Salvation ’ 

Early in-the4^(Shf^tian era, if not before, there was a theoretical 
classification of the various .schools of thought looked dlli||ph>thodox, 
and the Saddariana or “Six Doctrines” became, a regular feature of 
Hindui.sm. The Six Schools were actually of differing Origin and pur- 
pose, but all were brought into the scheme by being treated as equally 
valid ways of salvation. They were divided into three groups of two, 
which were thought to be related and complementary. These were: 
Nydya and Fai^esika; Sankhya and Toga', and Mimanisa and Vedanta. 

Nyaya (" Analy.si.s”) was rather a .school of logic and epistemology 
than of theology. It looked back to a teacher, Ak.sapada Gautama, 
the sutras or aphorisms attributed to whom are probably no earH^r 
than the Christian era. Logic was forced into the scheme-as a means 
of salvation by the contention that clear thinking and logical argu- 
ment were essential means to the highest bliss, and thu.s a religious 
basis was given to what w as essentially a system of reasoning (p. 50 if) . 

Vaiiesika ("the Sthool of Individual Characteristics”) was com- 
plementary to Nyaya, and jwrhaps okler, and in medieval times the 
two merged into what was virtually a single school. While Nyaya 
.specialized in logic, Vaisesika was rather interested in phvsics than 
theology. The earliest text of the school is the sutras of the legendary 
founder, Uluka Kanada, which had numerous exponents and com- 
mentators, the greatest of whom was Praiastapada of the 5tli century. 
The basic tenet of Vai^esika, held in common with Jainism and some 
schools of Buddhism, was that nature is atomic. The atoms arc dis- 
tinct fiom the soul, of which they are the instrument. Each element 
has individual characteristics [nlesas), which distinguish it from the 
four other non-atomic substances ^draxyas), which the school k*- 
cognizes — ^tirae#%pace, soul and mind. The ai ns are eternal, but 
in the great dissolution at the end of the life of Brahma they are 
separated one from another, and all things are destroyed. The new 
Brahma utilizes the old atoms to create the world afresh. Vai^e?ika 
thus postulated a dualism of matter and soul, and declared that 
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theism soon developed, howevei*, and the God of later Yoga texts 
differs little from that of other scliools, 

I'he course of training of the yogi was divided into eight stages, 
reminding us of the eightfold path of Buddhism, but far leas practical; 

( I ) Self-control (yama), the practhe of die five moral rules: non-violence, 
truthfulness, not stewing, chastity, ami the avoidaiKc of greed. 

(il) Observance {m^ama), the regular and complete observance* of the 
above five rules. 

(S) future (dsana), sittuig b certain postures, difficult without prac- 
tice, which are thought to lie essential to meditation. 'Phe most famous of 
.these upaJmSsoM, the "Ixitus Posture'*, in which die feet arc placed on the 
opposite ddglM, and In which gods and sages arc commonly depicted. 

(4) Ccmtrol ot the Breath \pr3njyama), whereby the breath is held and 
controlled and the respiration fon'ed into unusual rhythms, which are Ix.*- 
lieved to be of great physical and spiritual value. 

(5) Restraint {pratyahara) , whereby the sense organs arc trained to take 
no note of their perception.^. 

(6) Steadying the Mind (Jhira^a), by coiHentration on a single object, 
such as die tip of the nose, the navel,, an kon, or a sacTcd symbol. 

(7) Mcdii.ation {dhyana), when the object of coikx*ntration fills the whole 
mind. 

(8) Deep Meditadon (.um4d%t}, when the whole personality is tempor- 
arily dis.sohcd. 

Yi^a wa.s sometimes develojied in special and rather dubious wajs, 
e.specially by the tantric schmil.s of the Middle .Ages, 'llie course of 
training outlinetl above was Known as " Kos.il ^ oga” {nljayoga), hut 
other yoga systems develojxxl, .siuh as the “ \ oga of Spells" 
trayogii), winch taught the continual re|H‘lition of magic syllables ami 
phrases as a inean.s of di.s.six-iating the coiisi'ionsne.'is; the ‘‘^'oga of 
Force" (AuMtiyega), wliuh emphasimi the ijnfxirtance of physical 
means .smh as s|x*cial acrobatic c.xerri.se.s and very difficult po.stuics, 
and sometimes advocated sexual union a.s a means of salvation; and 
the "Yoga of I>i.s.'M)lution"(i;>frfveifu), often identified with liatiia- 
yoga, ba.sed on certain am icnt Indian |>hy.sio!ogical notions, whuli 
play a big part in the form of yoga .sometimes taught by U'esteni 
practitioners. 

'Phe chief vein of the body, known a.s sufumna, runs through the 
sjdnal column. Along it at different points are six ** whM^s " (caWii). 
or con«ntration.s of psyrhic enetgy. At the top of tl»e vein sufump't, 
within the skull, i.s sahatrira, a specially powerful psychic centre sym- 
bolically referred to as a lotus. In the lowest "wheel", behind the 
genitala, is tlie kun4ahn!t the "serpent power", generally in a quies- 
cent .state. By yogic practices the kun^aliriT is awak«ied, rises 
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through the vein su$unina, passes through all the six “wheels” of 
psychic force, and unites with the topmost sahasrara. By awakening 
and raising his kundalini the yogi gains spiritual power, and by 
uniting it with sahasrSra he wins salvation. 

The awakened kundalini gi\es to the yogi superhuman power and 
knowledge, and many yogis have practised yoga rather for this than 
for salvation. Some adepts of this fonn of yoga have developed 
powers which cannot fully be accounted for by European medical 
scieiu'e and which cannot be explained away as subjective, but the 
physiological basis of laya- and hatha-yoga is certainly false; there is 
no kundalini, susumna or sahasrara. The ancient mystical physiology 
of India needs further study, not only by professional Indologists, 
but by open-minded biologists and p.sychologists, who may reveal 
the true secret of the yogi. For whatever we may think about his 
spiritual claims there is no doubt that the advanced yogi can hold 
hhi breath for vei^' long {jeriods without suffering injury, can control 
the rhythm of hi.s own heart-beats, can withstand extremes of heat 
aikl cold, can rcniu-ui healthy on a starvation diet, and, despite his 
austere and fnigaHife and his remarkable phy.sical contortions, which 
would ruin the system of any ordinary man, can often survive to a 
very advancetl age with full use of his faculties. 

MTtnamsa ("Eniiuiry ”), diflered in origin from the other systems 
in that it was not so much a school of saKalion as of exposition. Its 
original purjiose was t(j e.xplain tlie Vedas, and it was virtually a sur- 
vival of brahmanisni. The earliest work c)f the school is the Sutras 
of Jaiiuini (perhaps of the 2nd century b.c.), which set out to .show 
that the Vedas are eternal, self-existent, and holly autho'i'^ative, 
and to defend their authenticity against all comers. I'his led to some 
development ot logic, slialectics and semantics in the school, ^ba- 
rasvamin (? 6’th centurv ) the greatest of Mlmainsa scholars, nad much 
to say on law. It was only in the 7th and 8th centuries that the school 
developed a full jihilosophy of salvation, according to w hich respect 
for the Vedas and observance of their rules were essential first steps 
on the road. By the time of Kumarila {8th century) the Mimatpsa 
school was beginning to merge with the Vedaiita. 

Vedanta ("the End of the Vedas”), also called Vttara Mlmdtnsd 
(" later Mimaipsa”), is the most important of the six systems, and, in ii s 
many sub-schools, it has produced the characterisi... features of modem 
intellectual Hinduism. I'he basic text of the system is the Brahma Sutras 
of Badarayana, written early in the Christiait era, which have been 
commented on by many scholars of all ages, down to the present day. 
Vedanta is still a living school, and modern theologians and mystical 
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"'So, reverently prostrating niy body, 

I crave your grace, O blessed lord. 

As father to son, as friend to friend, as lover to beloved, 
bear with me, God. 

I rejoice that I have seen what none has seen before, 
but iny mind trembles with fear. 

Graciously show me again your earthly form, 

Lord of tlie (lods, Home of the World. 

Thus the early b/uii/i was inspired by feelings ratlier of respect than 
of love. Divine grace was the condescension of a mighty potentate, 
stem and functional. His glory vvas the glory of an emperor, which 
the ordinary mortal could hardly contemplate. 

Buddhism may have influenced the new form of piety which ap- 
peared in medieval times, for the comept of the Bodhisattva, looking 
down in love and pity and helping all creation, was probably earlier 
than any comparable idea in Hinduism. But theliew form of devo- 
tion seems to have develo|)ed first in the Taiirtl country. One of its 
earliest expressions is a remarkable poem of the collection called 
the ‘*Ten Odes almo.stcer|ainly earlier than the 7th century. This is 
the ‘'Cniide to tlie Lord Murugan^", a description of the chief slirines of 
the old Tamil god, which tlie worshipper is ad\iscd to visit in turn. 
Throughout most (»f the poem the god retains his wild and primitive 
character, with tlie attributes of the northern Skanda added (p. 314) ; 
but at last the worship|)er meets him face to face. ^ 

“ Wlien you ^ee fare, praive him witli joy, 
worship him with jouicmI palms, l>ow' fw-foiv him, 
so that his feet to\ieh your head. . 

"Holy and mighty will l>e his form, 
rising to hea\en, hut his stenu r face 
will Ix' hidden, and hr will sfiow you 
the form of a young man, fragrant and beautiful; 
and his words will be loving and gra< ions— 

* Don’t 1)0 afraid — I knew you were <oming’ ' 

Here surely we find a new conception of godhead struggling ro 
express itself, the idea of a god who feels an intense love for men, 
and to w^hom tlie worshipper can return the .same love. 'Iliis found 
its first full expres.sion in the hymn.s of the early Tamil devotees 
(Ndj^anars and Alvars), which are among India's greatest coniribu- 
tioris to the world’s rcligiou.s literature. 

The devotion of the Tamil hymmxJisls is no longer reverence for a 
transcendent deity, but ecstatic love for an immanent one. The love 
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of God, moreover, is reflected by the worshipper in love for his 
fellows. In the Tamil word anbu we have something more closely 
approaching the Christian virtue of love tlian any Sanskrit term. 
Moreover the Tamil devotees often worshipped their God with a 
deep sense of »in and inadequacy, which is rarely to be found in con- 
temporary Aryan religious literature, and recalls the Vedic hymns to 
VaruD«( 

'' Yw are father, you are mother, 
you are elder brother, 
you are all kinsmen, 

you are fair w'omen, and abundant riches. 

You are family, friends and home, 
fount of pure wisdom, of wisdom to press onward. 

You are gold, you are jewel, you are pearl — 

You are loid, Rider on the Bull,* you are bliss. 

most desired, O king, O lord, eternal form, 
my fortune, suprehu* mystic!' Thus I sang each day. 

My gold! My hill of coral ^ in love of you . . . 

I have joilnieyed far to see the bright flower of jour feet."®* 

"A sinner, I have left the way of love and service. 

Too w^ell I have known tlie meaning of sickness and pa’m. 

I will go now and worship. 

How' foolish I ha\e been! How long can I be parted 
from my pearl, my mighty jewel, my diamond, Lord of the shrine of 
Arur.""®^ 


'* He whom the King of Gods knows but in part, the God of Gods, 
The triple Lord, who makes, preser\es and ends 
the lovely universe, tlie Primal Form, 

the Ancient of Days, the Lord of Parvall, . . . 
came in his grai'e ai.d took me for his own, 
so now I bow to none, and re\cre him alone. 

I am among the servants of his servants, 
and I shall bathe in joy, and dance and sing."7<> 

Into my vile body of flesh 
you came, as tliough it were a temple of gold, 
and sMthed me w^holly and saved me, 

O !!l|4 of Cirace, O Gem Most Pure. 

Sorrow and birth and deatli and illusion 
you took from me, and set me free. 

O Bliss! O Light! I have taken refuge in you, 
and never can I l)e parted from you."7i 

• An epitiiet of Si\a. 
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This impassioned devotionalism gradually affected the whole re- 
ligious outlook of the Tamil country. The great Sankara himself, 
though he maintained tlie rigid Upani^adic doctrine of salvation by 
knowledge, was the reputed author of some fine devotional poems in 
Sanskrit. It was only to be expected that the new forms of worship 
should rec'eive formal shape, and be harmonized with the Upani.sads. 
This was done in different forms by a series of Dravidian tlteologians 
who succeeded Sahkara. 

Chief of these was Ramanuja, a brahman who taiiglit in the great 
temple of Srirafigam. He is said to have lived from 1017 to 1137, 
but the first date is in all probability several decades too early. Like 
Sankara he taught in many parts of India, and claimed to base his 
doctrines on earlier souncs, writing lengthy commentaries on the 
Brahma Sutras, the Bhagavad G/7Jand the I’panisads. Ramanuja's 
system was founded on that of the Paikaratras, but his emphasis was 
rather different. He admitted the usefulness of ritua|^)ser\ ances, 
but only in qualified measure, and he also admitted ^ahloln's doctrine 
of salvation by kntmledge, but declared tliat those .so saved would 
find a state of bliss inferior to the highest. The best means of salva- 
tion was devotion, and the best yoga was bhakti-yoga, such intense 
devotion to Vi.snu that the worshipper realized tliat lie was but a 
fragment of G(xl, and wholly dependent on him. Another means of 
salvation was prapatti, the abandonment of .self, putting one's soul 
completely in the hands of Clod, trusting in liis will, and waiting con- 
fidently for his grace. 

Ramanuja’s God was a personal being, full of grace and h)ve for his 
creation. He could e\en u\crride the power of Karma to draw re- 
pentant sinners to him. L'nlike the imfXT.sonal World St)ul of 
Ankara, which made tin* illusory uni\erse in a .st>rt of .sjwrt (///a), 
Ramanuja's (hxi needed man, as man needed (jo<J. By forcing the 
.sense Ramanuja interpreted the w»>rd.s of Kr.sna, '‘the wise man 1 
deem my ver\’ self”^® imply that just a.s man tannot live without 
God, so God cannot live without man. The individual soul, made by 
God out of his own e.s.sence, retunied to it.s maker and lived forever 
in full communion witii him, but was always distinct. It .shared the 
divine nature of omni.scietKe and bliss, and evil could not touch it, but 
it was always con-scious of itself as an 1, for it was eternal by virtue 
of its being a part of godhead, and if it lust .self-<'ons<‘iouin|^s it would 
cease to exi.st. It wa.s one with G(mJ, but yet .separate, and for this 
reason the system of Ramanuja was called visiftSdraita, or "qualified 
monism". Ramanuja was not as brilliant a metaphysician as 
^ajlikara, but Indian religion perhaps owes even more to him than to 
his predecessor. In the centuries immediately following his death 
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his ideas spread all over IndiR, and were the starting-point of most 
of the devotional sects of later times. 

Many later thcologiams developed Ramanuja's teaching, and in the 
Tamil country two main doctrinal divisions arose, analogous to the 
Arminians and Calvinists of early Protestantism. The Northern 
Sc1k)o1 taught that salvation could only be obtained “on the analogy 
of the monkey " ; God saved souls as the monkey carries her young to 
safety, clinging to her body — some cfliirt on the part of the believer 
was needed. The Southern School taught salvation “on the analogy 
of the rat ; just as a cat pick.s up her kittens in her teeth, so God saves 
whom he \\ills, witli no eff()rt on their j)art. 

A teaclier who developed Ranianuja’s dextrines in surprising 
directions was Madhva, who taught in the l.^th century. This 
Canarcse tlieologian broke completely with the Upanisadic dot;trine 
of the unity of (iod and tlic human .soul, and taught dualism {dvaita). 
He explained away as figurative all the passages of .scrijrture which 
maintainefPffonism, and dix lared that Vi.snu, individual souls and 
matter were eternally and completely distinct. Vi.snu has full j>ower 
over both souh d matter, and saves the former entirely by his 
grace, which is only granted to those who live pure and moral lives. 
Kvil souls are prede.stined to eternal damnation, which i.s ( onceived as 
infinite remoteness from (iotl — while souls of mediocre quality will 
transmigrate eternally. 

An interesting feature of Madhva ’.s theology i.s the important part 
played by the wind-god Vayu, the .son of Vi.snu, who is his agent in 
the world, and has some of the features of the Holy Ghost of Christian 
theology.* The resemblances of Madhva ’.s .sy.stcm to Christianity 
arc so striking that influence, perhaps through the Syrian Christiajts 
of Malabar, i.s almost ceitain. 'I'he sharp di.stinction between God 
and die .soul, the doi. trine of <-ternal damnation, and the status of 
Vayu are obvious points of similarity. In the legends about Madiiva 
there are stories of miracles which must surely have lieen borrowed 
from the (Jospels: as a boy he successfully disputed with learned 
brahmans in a temple; when he undertook a.sceticisin a voice from 
heaven prtxlaiined his greatne.ss; lie fed multitudes with handfuls of 
food ; he v\ alked on v\ ater ; and he stilled the raging cxean with a glance. 

Saivisni too develojied a theohigy adapted to tlie devotional litera- 
ture of tw hymnodists. The early literature of the Pasupatas and 
other Saivite sects, called Agamas and written n Sanskrit, was .sup- 
plemented, and then virtually su}>er.seded, by texts in Tamil repeating 
much of the older theology, but incorporating the devotional faith of 
the Nayaniins. A .series of fourteen such texts, all written by the 14th 

• In Hebrew and Syriac the word rU/i means equally wiml, breath or spirit. 
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century, forms the bible of the l^aivasiddhintUy and is among the most 
influential religious literature of South India. 

Tamil Saivism teaches the reality of tlie three categories, God 
{Patiy ‘‘Lord"), souls {paSUy literally "animals") and matter 
{pSiay "bond"). In salvation the soul is united, but not identified, 
with the deity. Tamil ^ivism thus goes further in the direction of 
dualism than the qualified monism of the Vaisnavite Ramanuja. Its 
most striking feature is the disappearaiKe of all the harsh, capricious 
md amoral attributes of the old Siva. In his character as bestower 
of karma he is pure justice, and his justice is but an asjiect of his love 
for his creatures. He is ready at their call, and manifests himself to 
them in whatever form they worsliip him. 

"His form is Io\e, his qualities, his knowledge are love, 
his deeds are love, his hands and feet are love, all his attributes are love. 
Unfathomable godhead assumes all the.se for the welfare of all things 
living. "^3 

" In his love the Lord punishes 

that the sinner may mend liis ways 
and follow the right. 

All his acts flow firom his love. 

"Goodness, love, grace and gentlenes*., 
courtesy, friendship and modesty, 
honesty, penimee and chastity, 

charity, respect, rcwrencc and truthfulness, 
purity and self-control, 
wisdom and worship — 
all the.se togetiier are perfec t virtue, 
and are the word of tlic loving Lord."^^ 

Tamil 5ai\ ism perhaps approached nearer to tlu^rough-going 
monotheism than any other Hindu sect. 

" Whatever god you accept, he is that god 

Otlier gods die and arc Ixim. and suffer and sin. 

"Hiey cannot reward, 

but lie will see and reward your worship !"7S 

"We worship sonic j^od — our parents for instance — 

but they do not reward us, even when they seem to show u*;^>cir grace, 
for all these gods arc under the «>mtnand of the Alntiglujr, 
and through them he fulfils oursprayers. 

" If !$iva alone rewards as, loving him is the highest virtue, 
and the worship of other gods is of little use. 

Dhamu is his will; he has no desires 
except to do good--so be firm in his worship."^* 
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In Kashmir another school of ^ivism arose, known as Trika or 
Triad, from the fact that the sect had three chief scriptures. This 
school, unlike the Tamil ^aivasiddhanta, was monistic, and shared 
Sankara's doctrine of the unreality of the phenomenal world, which, 
it declared, only existed because the soul failed to recognize its true 
nature. For the school of the Trika salvation came with an act of 
recognition or sudden enlightenment, rather like the sudden conver- 
sion of old-fashioned Nonconformity. The greatest name in Kashmir 
^ivism is that of Abhinava Gupta ( 10th century), a brilliant theorist 
botli in theology and poetics. 

A third important Saivite sect was that of the Lingayats or Vira- 
hivas, founded b}' Basava, a minister of King Bijjala Kalacuri who 
usurped the throne of the Calukyas of KalyanI in a.d. 1156. This 
sect is noteworthy rather for its cult and social doctrines than for its 
theology, which is a "qualified monism” with few striking features. 
Basava opposed image worship; in his sect the only sacred symbol is 
the lihga of Siva, a small specimen of which is constantly carried on 
the person of the believer. Basava completely rejected the Vedas and 
the authority tl c brahman class, and ordained a new priesthood — 
the jangamas. He opposed pilgrimage and sacrifice and instituted 
complete equality among his followers, even to the equality of women, 
who were permitted to remarry on the death of their husbands. 
Among other Aryan practices which Basava condemned was crema- 
tion, and his followers are still usually buried. It is possible that he 
was influenced by what he had heard of Islam. The Lingayats still 
retain their individuality, though they have now compromised with 
orthodoxy in some respects, and are an important sect in parts of 
Hyderabad and Mvsore. Their sacred literature is mainh in Cana- 
rese and Telugu. 

Hindu Rites and Ceremonies 

Whereas the basic rite of the Vedic religion was sacrifice (yajfta), 
that of Hinduism is worship (puja). In general a god is worshipped 
in the form of an icon (area), which has been sanctified bj' special 
rites, after which it is believed that the divinity has in some sense 
taken up his abode in it. Though devotees often ask for boons at the 
feet of the i^ol, puja is not so much an act of prayer as of homage and 
entertainment. 'The god is ottered water for washing the feet, 
flowers and betel quids, like an honoured gues: In the morning he 
is ceremonially awakened with the sound of music, the ringing of 
bells, and tlie blowing of conches. He is washed, dried and dressed. 
He is honoured with flowers, garlands, incense and swinging lamps ; 
he is fed, usually with rice and fruit, of which he eats the subtle part, 
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leaving the gross material food for his worshippers, or to be given to 
the poor. In many temples he is taken to his bedroom at night, 
wliere he joins his wife or wives. In the larger shrines he is fanned 
by attendants and entertained b}- dancing girls like any ancient Indian 
king. On festival days he tours the city in a .sjdendid car, often 
pulled by his devotees, followed by lesser gixls in their cars, musicians, 
bearers of yak’s-tail flyw'hisks {cauri), parasols and fans, and dancers. 

The temple originated as a small wooden hut, enshrining a rough 
icon or fetish, and by Gupta times India was probably as much a land 
of temples as she is at present. The heart of the temple was the central 
shrine, the home of tlie chief divinity. Usually a “ tank ” or a flight 
of steps leading down to a ri\er adjoined the temple, for ritual 
ablution, imptirtant at all times, had by now bwome an essential part 
of religious obser\'ance. The temple might al.so contain a meeting 
hall, where the Epics, Punlnas, and (*ther non-Vethc sacred litera- 
ture were recited for all who wished to h.sten, and a rest-house for 
pilgrims was also often pro\ided, as w'cll as many other ollices and 
annexes, some of v\hich ser\ed the scx ial needs of the {wople. 

Congregational worship of the Christian or Islamic t\pe was un- 
known in early Hinduism, though it de\'elo|H.'d in a few metlieval 
sects. The worshipper went to the temple either alone or in a family 
group, made his ofierings, ami departed. In the greater temples the 
acts of worship jx*rformed by regular othciants might be watched by 
a large nuinlx?r of people, but they were rather an audience than a 
congregation. 

Tliough the formal animal sacrifices of the Wilic periocl gradually 
disappearetl, a new t}pe of bloody sacrifi« e, almost u rtainly adopted 
from the non-Aryan aboriginals, be<ame popular in the Middle Ages 
Such rites rarely if e\er Uwk plau* in \’aisna\ite .sects, hut some 
Saisites and many desotees of Durga adopted the new t^fH' of .satri- 
fite. The animals were no longer Killed with tomplicated ritual, but 
decapitated before the sacred icon, in such a way that some of the 
bltMKl fell on it. The ritual slaughter of animals wa.s ju.stilied by the 
doctrine that the .soul of the \ictiin went .straight to heascn, hut it v\as 
not approved by the Ix'-st minds of tile limes, and it.s survival in Bengal 
and elsewhere i.s a matter of .shame to most nuKlern lliiidu.s. 

Favourite animals for .sacrifice were huHaloes, goats, sheep and 
cockerels. Human .sacrifi<e wa.s also practised. Theoretically tlie 
execution of every criminal was a sort of sacrifice, and his soul was 
thought to be purged of guilt. The victims of human .sacrifice were 
thus often criminals provided by the .secular arm, but victims were 
also obtained by more dubious means. W’e read of girls lieing kid- 
napped to serve as human sacrifices in sec ret rites, and of a temple of 
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Durga at which a daily human sacrifice was offered. Voluntary 
human sacrifice, or religiou.s suicide in various forms, became quite 
common in the Middle Ages, especially in the Deccan, where numerous 
inscriptions coinineinorate the many pious souls who, in fulfilment of 
vows, or to ensure the success of their king, leapt from pillars and 
broke their necks, cut their own throats, or drowned themselves in a 
sacred river. The last rite of the sati was, in one aspect, a human 
sacrifice. 

Another form of religious ceremony was that practised by the sects 
which worshipped feminine divinities. These sects are generally 
known as tantric (from their .scriptures, called tantras), ^aktic (from 
their worship of the ^akti, or personified energy of the god), or 
“left-hand” (from the fact that the goddess sits on the left of her 
lord). Their members believed that the usual Hindu rites and cere- 
monies, thougli not wholly ineffectual, were only suitable for the 
ordinary worsliippers of the goddess ; the adepts, who had undergone 
long rites of initiation, practi.sed other ceremonies of much greater 
efficiency, similar to those of the Buddhists of the "Vehicle of the 
Thunderbolt” (p. £:8utj. The tantric rites involved the breaking of 
all the iLsual taboos of Hinduism. Small groups of initiates met at 
night, often in a temple or pri\ate house, Init also frequently in a 
burning-ground, among the hone.s of the dead. Tlie group formed a 
circle, .seated around the cin’umfcrence of a large circular magical 
diagram {yantra, tnandalu) drawn on the ground. Though the mem- 
bers of the circle might include brahmans and outcastes, there was no 
clasis distinction at the ceremony — all were equal, and no ritual pollu- 
tion tx'curred from their contact. After regular evening worship, 
the propitiation of ghosts, and other rites, the group would indulge in 
the fi\e Ms [panca-makara) \ madya (alcoholic drink), tnatnsa (meat), 
matsya (fi.sh), mudra .(.symbolical hand gestures, known in other 
branches of Indian religion, and in dame and drama, p. 385), and 
mmthuna (.sexual intercour.se). The rites concluded with the worship 
of the five elements, to which the fi\e Ms mysteriously corre.sponded. 
Among some tantric groups the last of the fi\ e Ms involved promis- 
cuous copulation, while the memU'rs of others brought their wives to 
the circle. Witli yet other groups those rites which were repre- 
hensible to orthodoxy were performed only symbolically. 

The remarkable “black mass” of the tantric sects, whether in 
Buddhism or Hinduism, became very popular in *. astern India in the 
late medieval period. It is still sometimes practised, but quite with- 
out publicity, and it is probable that with the growth of puritanism 
and rationalism, the number of tantric groups in India is now very 
few indeed. 
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Hindu Ethics 

At the bottom of most Hindu writing on ethics and morality lay the 
concept of the three ends of life (p. 170), and the full recognition that 
individuals of diflferent classes and ages had different duties and 
standards of conduct. The ascetic should set his w'hole mind on un- 
worldly things, but the la)rman was encouraged to blend the claims of 
religion, profession and material pleasure into a harmonious whole. 
This aspect of Hindu morality we have touched on already in other 
‘Obntexts and need not discuss further. 

To the uninitiated Westerner the usual moral attitude of I linduism, 
especially before the great changes of modem times, must seem a 
strange mixture of reason and taboo. The following passage, taken 
from the Manasollasa, a text on the duties and amusements of kings 
attributed to the 12tli-century Deccan king Sonie^vara 111 Calukya, 
illustrates perfectly this a.spect of Hindu morals. 

"A king should avoid (l) untruth and (2) treachery, (s) illicit itUer- 
course with women, and (4) eating what i.s forbidden. 

" He should shun (5) envy and (6) contact with oufcastc.s, he .should (7) 
revere all tl»e godx, and .satisfy (8) cow.s and (9) brahmans, 

" ( 10) reverence hi* aiKCstors, ami { 1 1 ) feed hi.s giie.sts, (12) obey his 
preceptors, ( IS) practise penaiKe, and ( 14) bathe in sacred w aters. 

"He should (13) nourish the poor, and (16) the orphan and widow, 
(17) the adlicted, and (18) his kin, and (10) his servants, 

"and (20) protect those who come to hint for refuge. 

The.se are die twenty conditions of a succe.ssful reign."tt 

This passage shows that great emphasis was placed on such virtues 
as ho.spitality, tharity and honesty, but piety, m the .sense of the per- 
formance of such religious arts a.s worship, pilgrimage, and the feed- 
ing of cows and brahmans, was equally if not more important. The 
maintenance of taboos on contact with untouchables and eating for- 
bidden food (not only meat, but food handled by low-caste persons or 
left over from a previous meal) wa.s not clearly distinguished from 
hone.sty and .self-control. At all times, however, the more intelligent 
teachers realized that mere outward observance was not as meritori- 
ous as inner goodness. Thus in the lawbook of Gautama, after a 
catalogue of the forty religious rites which the Ary an should practice, 
we read; 

"There are eight virtues of die soul— compassion for alt being.s, fiatience, 
contentedness, purity, earnest endeavour, gmrd droughts, freedom from 
greed, and freedom from envy. Whoever performs the sacred rites without 
possessing these eight virtues does not come to Brahml or to bis heaven ; 
but if a man has performed only one rite and has all eight good qualities he 
comes to Brahmi."^* 
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Many other sources give lists of virtues like this, all tending to en- 
courage an earnest kindliness and tolerance in human relations. The 
doctrine of non-violence, qualified though it was, had a real effect on 
Hindu life, going far beyond mere restrictions on the killing of 
animals. All Hindu texts teach mercy, compassion and friendliness, 
but positive benevolence, except in the form of almsgiving, is less 
prominent, though often among lists of virtues we find “desire for 
the welfare of all beings”. A positive ethic of love and forgiveness 
is a feature of much Tamil sacred literature. We quote from the 
maxims of the early Tirukhurah 

“ Men without love think only of self, 

but tlie loving strip themselves to the Iwne for others.” 

“For .1 himincss done without exfiecting reward 

heaven and earth are hardly .sutticient rcr ompensc.” 

“The joy of tlic avenger lasts but a day. 

'I'he joy of the peacemaker lasts forever.” 

" They are great who fa.st and do penance, 

but they who forgive wrong.s are even greater.” 

“ I'his, they say, is the highest wi.sdoin — 

to return no harm to them that harm you. ”7® 

This exalted ethical tone is to be found in inucli Tamil literature, 
notably in the 'Nalaifiyar, a collection of moral verses of somewhat 
later date than the Tirukkuraj, and in the devotional hymns which we 
have quoted elsewhere. But it is not only in Tamil literature that 
we find the call to love and kindness. 

“Vi.snu is most pleased with him who does good to others, 
who never utters abuse, calumny or untruth, 
who never covets another's wife or wealth, 
and who Ixrans ill will to none, 
who neither Iwats nor slays any living thing, 
who is ever diligent in the .sersdee of the gods 
and of brahmans and his teachers, 

who always desires the welfare of all creatures, 
as of his children and of his own soul.”*® 

If the general ethical outlook of Hinduism la- lured tolerance and 
kindliness, it was not cqualitarian, and recognized the needs of a 
society divided into many .sections and classes with varied functions. 
A man's relations with his social inferiors should naturally differ from 
his relations with his betters. His standards of conduct differed 
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according to his own social class. The virtues of the brahman, such 
as the recitation of tlie Veda, were sin to the iudra, while the ^Qdra 
might legitimately do things, such as drinking spirits, which were 
forbidden to the brahman. Similarly the child, the student, the house- 
holder and the ascetic, had their own codes and .standards. Certain 
broad principles applied to all sections of the community, but beyond 
tliese no detailed code of morality was universally binding. Each 
^roup had its own rules of conduct, varying widely. 

It is with this background in view that we must read the most 
famous ethical text of ancient India, the Bhagavad Gita. Though 
this work contains much theology, its kernel is ethical, and its teach- 
ing is set in the framew'ork of an ethical problem. The hero Arjuna 
awaits in his chariot the beginning of battle In the ranks of the 
enemy are his old friendr relatues and teachers, men whom he has 
known and losed all his life. Though coin meed of the ju.stuc of his 
cause his .spirits begin to sink, and he feels that he cannot fight 
against those who are .so dear to him He tunis to Krsna, who is 
acting as his charioteer, and asks his ad\ ice. Krsna first e.xplains that 
the death of the body does not in\ol\e the death of the soul and is 
comparatively unimportant: 

"He who thinks this *1’** '•hiycr 

and he who dunks this is the slain 
do not undenstand 

It neitlier slays nor is it slam 

"It IS ncser Inmi and never dies, 

nor, once it exists, doe^ it cease to lie 
Unborn, eternal, abiding and ancient. 

It IS not slain when the body is slain 

"As a man puts ofl his woni out clothes 
and puts on other new ones, 
so the embodied puts off worn out fxxlics 
and goes to others that aic ness. 

" Weapons do not cleasc it. 
fire djTcs not bum it, 

waters do not wet it, 
wind docs not dry ij. 

‘ It cannot be cleft or burnt, 
or wetted or dried. 

It is everla.sting, it dwells in all things, 
firm, unmoving, eternal. . . . 
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"To be bom is certain death, 
to the dead, birth is certain. 

It is not right that you sliould sorrow 
for what cannot be avoided. . . . 

" If you do not fight this just battle 
you will fail in your own law 
and in your honour, 

and you will incur sin. "8^ 

Tlien Krsna develops his teaching on the topic of human activity. 
The right course is not the inactivity of the meditating sage, for this 
attempt to j)ut works on one side is impossible and futile. God him- 
self is continually active, and man also should act; but, as far as pos- 
sible, he should act without attachment, without personal desires or 
ambition He must fulfil his function in the society of which he is a 
member, doing all things for the glory oft»od. 

"Tliere is nothing in the three worlds which I need, 
nothing I do not own, 
nothing which 1 must get — 
and yet I labour forever. 

" If I did not always work unwearying . . . 
men would follow iny ways. 

The worlds would perish if I did not work — 

I should bring back chaos, and all l>eings would suffer. 

"So, as the unwise work with attachment, 
the wise should work without attachment, 

O son of Bharata, 

and seek to establish order in the world. . . . 

"Cast all your acts upon me, 

with your mind on the Highest Soul. 

Have done with craving and selfhood. 

Throw off your terror, and fight! . . . 

"For there is more joy in doing one's own duty badly 
than in doing another man's duty well. 

It is joy to die in doing one's duty, 

hut doing another man’s duty brings dread. "82 

The teaching of the Bhagavad G/7J is suinnu ’ up in the maxim 
"your business is with tlie deed, and not with the result*'. In an 
organized society each individual has his spet'ial j>art to play, and in 
every circumstance there are actions which are intrinsically right — 
from the point of view of the poet who wrote the Gita they are those 
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laid down by the Sacred I^w of the Aryans and the traditions of class 
and clan. The riglit course must be chosen aa'ording to the circum- 
stances, without any considerations of personal interest or sentiment. 
Thus man ser\es God, and in so far as he lives up to this ideal he 
draws near to God. 

The stem ethics of the GUa are clearly intended as a defence of the 
old establivshed order against the attacks of reformers and unbelievers. 
Tile virtue of the brahman is wistlom, of the warrior, valour, of the 
vai^ya, industry, of the ^iidra, sen'ice; by fulfilling his class function 
to the best of his ability, with devotion to G<xi and without personal 
ambition, a man will find salvation, whatever his class. It may be 
that the author of the GIM sought merely to convey this message, 
rather barren and uninspiring when thus condensed. But behind his 
teaching was the fervour of a great religious poet, which transcended 
the narrow framewori^ Cf contempt)rary .stx'ial and rehgiou.s law. 
Hence the inspiration of the Bhagavad Gitd has been widely felt in 
India from the time of the Guptas to the present day, and it has been 
commended by Christians and Mu.slim.s, as well as by the Hindus, 
whose most infiuontial .scripture it is. No one has so ungrudgingly 
admitted his debt to its doctrine of tireless and unselfi''h '.ervice as 
Mahatma Gandhi, who so strongly o[)i)osed the two features of 
ancient Indian society which the GitS itself was in part written to 
defend — militarism and the class s\stem. 

(v) \OS'-INDI\V Ki:i. IIJIONS 

If we are U* belie\e a very old tradi]ion the first Christian converts 
in India were made by the Diviple Tlumias himself, soon after the 
Cnitifi.\ion. The Indian king (Fondophemes sent to Syria fur a 
skilful ardiitcrt to build him a new city, and the envoy returned 
with St, I'homas, who told the king of a C'ity not made with hands, 
and converted him and many memlH*rs of his court. St. I homas after- 
wards preached in otlier parts of India, and dieil a martvr's death at 
the hands of a king called in Cliri.stian tradition Misdeos, who cannot 
be identified. The historicity of (londophemes, however, i.s un- 
questioned (p. 6'0), aiul the story in its main outline is not impossible, 
for at the time contact between India and the We.st was close, and 
an enterprising missionarv tuuld easily have travelled from Palestine 
to India. Roman Catholics Ix'lievv tliat the tomb of St, Thomas is to 
be found in the cathedral at Mailapur, a suburb of Madras, though the 
evidence for the Saint's martyrdom there i.s not sufficient to satisfy 
the historian. 

Several rather unreliable references to other early missions 
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exist in church tradition, but the first certain evidence of Christian 
activity in India is found in the '‘Christian Geography” of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, an adventurous Syrian monk of the 6th century, 
who left an aa'ount of his travels. He state.s tliat there were 
churches in Malabar and Ceylon, in the hands of Persian priests, and 
supervised by a Persian bishop at Kalliana (perhaps the modem 
Cochin). It is clear that the Indian Christians had embraced the 
Nestorian here.sy, which was then wide.spread in Persia. The 
Nestorians were active missionaries, and their intrepid monks even 
crossed the wastes of Central Asia and founded successful churches in 
China. Whatever truth there may be in the lej^end of St. Thomas, it 
seems that these missionaries, no doubt following in the wake of 
Persian merchants, were chiefly re.sponsible for establishing the 
Chri.stian community in South India. When, in the 7th century, 
I.slam stamped out both Zoroastrianism and Christianity in Persia, 
the Indian Christians turned for guidance to the patriarch of Antioch, 
and maintained contact with S\ria through the Middle Ages. 

When F.uropean trasellers again \isited India they noticed the 
Christian churches of tiie South. Marco Polo, at the end of the I3tli 
century, saw the tomb of St. Thomas, and remarked on its popularity 
as a place of pilgrimage. Ihit the Syrian church was corrupt. There 
is no evidence that Indian C'hristians ever accepted the doctrine of 
transmigration, but many Hindu customs had been adopted, and the 
Malabar C'hristians, like the Budtlhists and Jainas before them, were 
in the process of becoming a rather heterodox Hindu sect. Jesuit 
mi.ssionaries of the 16th and 1 7th Centuries succeeded in preventing 
further decadence. One sectitm of the Sj rian chuah in India accepted 
the authority of Home, while the other, which renumied true to Anti- 
och, reformed and purifietl itself. 

It is in this connexion that we find the first record of an Engli.sh- 
man visiting India. The Anglo-Saxon Ciironkle states that in a.d. 
884 King Alfred, to fulfil a vow, .sent an envoy to India with rich gifts 
for the tomb of St. Thomas. Florence of Worcester, W’riting some 
200 years later, adds that the name of the envoy was Swithelm, and 
that he returned safely. William of Malmesbury, on the other hand, 
gi\ es his name as Bishop Sigclinus, and state.s that he brought back a 
rich present of jewels and spices from the local Indian king, who, if the 
story is true, must have been the C’ola King Aditya I or one of his 
chiefs. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is generally . liable, and it is 
reasonable to believe that Alfred sent the envoy, but “ India*’ for 9th- 
century F’urope was a very loose term, embracing many vaguely 
known parts of Asia and Africa, and we cannot be sure that the envoy 
actually visited the tomb of St. Thomas at Mailapur, or even tliat it 
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THE ARTS: ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, 
PAINTING, MUSIC AND THE DANCE 

IIIL SriKIl OF INDtAN' ART 

Neari.v all tlie artistic remains of ancient India are of a religious 
nature, or were at least made for religious purposes. Secular art 
certainly existed, for literature shows that kings dwelt in sumptuous 
palaces, dccoratetl with lovely wall-paintings and .sculpture, though all' 
these have vanished. Muth has l>ecn said and written about Indian 
art sirue, some forty years ago, Kuropeaii taste bega^*|^4^ubt the 
established canons of the rnh c entury and looked to Africa 

for fresh aesthetic experieiue. Since theri most authorities on the 
subject, Indian and Kurojuan alike, ha\e stressed the religious and 
mystical aspect of Indian art. While admitting the realism and 
earthiness of the earliest sculpture, most c ritics liavc read the truths 
of Vedanta or Buddhism into tlie artistic remains of our pc,*riod, 
and have interpreted them as expressions of dc^ep religious ex- 
perience, sermons in stone on tlie oneness of all things in the 
I'niversa! Spirit.* 

One student at least disagrees with fhl^ intc i pietation. 1‘liere 
are indeed a few remain.s which suiem imbued with an intensity of 
religiouN* feeling rare m the art of the world, but it is the full and active 
life of the times which is chiefly reHectc»d in tlie art of am icml India, 
at first dircH tly, as at Bliarfiut, Sane In and .Amaravatl, then with, a 
gentle i<lealisn), as at Ajanta, and finally in the multitude of figures, 
divine and human, carved on the many temj>le . of tlu^ Middle Agc's. 
In all these phases tliere is a kormr 7\inu and an intense vitality whic h 
remind us rather of this world than the next, and suggest to us the 
warm bustle of the Indiati <ity and the lurhiilc^nt pullulation of the 
Indian forest. 

Gothic anhiteiturc and sculpture are vertical. Spire and airh 
point upward, and as the style develops tlie spire l^ecornes taller 
and the arc:h more pointed. 'Ftie diri.sts, saint.s and angels of the 
Middle Ages in Muropt* are often dispro|)ortionately tall, and their 
tallness is accentuated by long garments reaching to the ankles. 
Their poses are generally restful, and they rarely smile. Medieval 
European art wa.s truly religious; its conventions seem to have been 
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deliberately designed to lead the worshipper’s thoughts away from the 
world of flesh to tiic things of tlie spirit. Mucli of it was the work of 
pious monks, or of men with deep religious v-wations. 

The tendency of Indian art is diametrically opposite to that of 
medieval Europe. The temple towers, though tall, are solidly based 
on earth. The ideal type is not abnormally tall, but rather short and 
stocky. Gods and demigods alike are young and handsome; their 
bodies are rounded and well-nouri.shed, often l)y European standards 
rather eft'eminate. Occasionally they are depicted as grim or wrath- 
ful, but generally they smile, and sorrow is rarely portrayed. With 
the exception of the type of the dancing Siva the sacred icon is always 
firmly grounded, either seated or with both feet flat on the ground. 
•We need hardly mention that all Indian temple .sculpture, Hindu, 
Buddhist and |aina alike, made full use of the female form as a 
decoratnrajnw^, always scantily dressed, and nearly always in accord- 
ancerW^cnaodfim standards of beauty. 

Asceticism and self-denial in various forni.s are prai.sed in much 
Indian religious Iftcn.Oirc, but the ascetics who appear in .sculpture are 
usually well fed and cheerful. As an example we may cite the colossal 
rock-cut medieval image of the Jaina saint Ciommate^vara (pi. LIX) 
at iSravana Belgola in Mysore. He stands bolt upright in the posture 
of meditation known as kayotSiirga, with feet firm on the earth, and 
arms held downwards but not touching the body, and he smiles 
faintly. The artist tnu‘-t have tried to express the soul almost set 
free from the trammels of matter, and about to leave for its final 
resting placo of everlasting bliss at the top of the univ'erse. What- 
ever the intentions of the artist, however, Gonimate^vara is .still an 
ordinary young man of his time, full of calm vitality. The saint is 
said to liave stood for .so long in meditation that creepers twined round 
his motionless legs, and these are shown in the sculpture ; but, though 
intended to portray his sanctity, they do but emphasize that he is a 
creature of the earth whom the earth pulls back. 

Ancient India’s religious art differs strikingly from her religious 
literature. The latter is the work of men w'ith vocations, brah- 
mans, monks and ast'ctics. The fonner came chiefly from the hands 
of secular craftsmen, who, though they worked aa'ording to priestly 
instructions and increasingly rigid iconographical rules, loved tlie 
world they knew with an intensity which is usually, to be seen behind 
the religious forms in which they expres.sed themselves. In our 
opinion the usual inspiration of Indian art is not so much a ceaseless 
quest for the Absolute as a delight in the world as the artist found it, 
a sensual vitality, and a feeling of growth and movement as regular 
and organic as the growth of living things upon earth. 
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THE EARLIEST ARCHITECTURE 

Of the visual arts of ancient and medieval India much architecture 
and sculpture and a little painting have sun'ived. As most of the 
existing sculpture was intended to be ancillary to architecture we deal 
with the latter first. 

The utilitarian brick buildings of the Harappa Culture, strong and 
competent though they were, had apparently little aesthetic merit, and 
will not be mentioned here, ^^■itl^ the exception of the walls of 
Rajagrha (p. 198), which also have no artistic value, we have no 
significant architectural remains between the Harappa period and 
that of the Mauryas. This was due to the fact that few if any build- 
ings were made of stene during this time. 

Megasthenes mentions that the palace of Candragupta Maurya, 
though very large and luxurious, was built of carved and gilded wood, 
and the earliest stone buildings to ha\e .survived were evidently 
modelled on wooden originals. We must not assume, from the 
complete lack of material remains, that Indian building in the 
Mauryan period, or even before, was mean or primitive. The 
Mauryan monolithic columns prose that the craftsmen of tho.se days 
had a thorough mastery of working in stone, and if the great cities 
of Maurj’an times were built of wihkI we must attribute this chiefly 
to the comparatiNe v arceness of stone in the Ciangetic Plain and 
the abundance of timber wliere it is now scane. There is no 
evideiKe of a cultural advance in the Middle Agc.s, when building in 
stone became common, but rather, of a dt'cline. The adoption of 
stone as a building medium was due partly to foreign contacts, but 
also to the gradual disap|>carance of timber forests from the more 
populous and civilized regions of Imlia. 

Tile wonderful .Mauryan columns with their finely carved capitals 
fall rather under the head of sculpture than of architecture, for most of 
those whk h sur\i\e had no anhitectural pur[x)j.e. Fragments of 
similar columns, found at Patna, supfiorted the roof of a palace, which 
has been reasonably identified as that of Asoka. The remains of the 
Patna pillared hall are .so fragmentary that the plan of the building 
cannot be accurately reconstructed, but it wa.s evidently a large one. 
At this time, however, .stone buildings must still have Inren very rare. 
All the Mauiyan pillars and otlier product.s of .Mauryan stonemasons 
come from the same quarry, at Chunar, not far from Banara.s, and alt 
bear the stamp of tlie .same school. They are the work of craftsmen 
who had learnt much from Persia, and perhaps a little from Greece, 
but had given their output distinctive Indian characteri.stic,s. llieir 
workshops were' probably maintained by the Maurj'an kings, and 
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vanished with the dynasty. Working in stone had then to make a 
new beginning in India. 


THE STUPA 

The stupa began as an eartlien burial mound, which was revered 
by the local population, and we have seen that the cult of stupas was 
taken up by Buddiiism, and that A^uka raised stupas in the Buddha’s 
honour all over India (p. 26\3). Only one stGpa, in Nepal, survives 
in tlie form in whicli the great emperor left it, but excavations of exist- 
ing stupas have shown the character of the earlier ones. They were 
large hemispherical domes, containing a central chamber, in which 
the relics of the Buddha were placed in a small casket, often beauti- 
fully car\’cd in crystal. The core of the stupa was of unburnt brick, 
and the outer face of burnt brick, covered with a thick layer of plaster, 
'rhe stupa was crowned by an umbrella of wood or stone and was 
surrounded by a wocxlen fence enclosing a path for the ceremonial 
clockwi.se circumambulation [pradaksma), which was the chief form 
of reverence paiu to the relics within it.* 

In the |x?riod between the Mauryas and the Guptas much wealth 
and energy were .spent on Buddhist architecture, and the older stupas 
were greatly enlarged and beautified. Of these three are .sjiecially 
noteworthy — those at Bharhut in Madhya Bhara*, Sanch! in the old 
Bhopal state, and Amai avatl in the lower Kistna Valiev • The Bharhut 
stupa, perhaps in its pi. sent form dating from the middle of the 2nd 
century b.c., is important chiefly for its .sculpture, and the stupa itself 
has now vanished. That at Sanchl, on the other hand, is one of the 
most .striking architectural remains of ancient India (pi. XII>). 

In the 2nd century b.c. the old Sanchl stupa was enlarged to twice 
its original size, becoming a hcmi.sphere of about 120 feet in diameter. 
It was then faced with well-cut ma.sonry laid in regular com ses, and, 
besides the lower path on ground level, an upper terraced path some 
16 feet from the ground was added. The old wooden railings were 
replaced by stone ones 9 feet high, tenoned and mortised in imitation 
of carpentry. Finally, towards the end of the Ist century B.c., 
four glorious gateways (toram) were added at the four cardinal 
points. I.es.ser stupas and monastic buildings surrounded the great 
stupa (fig. xviii). 

The Sanch! gateways (pi. XXVII) are perlu s more notewortliy 

• It has been suggested that the stOpa, like the later Hindu temple, was thought of as 
a microrosin of the universe. There are Mesopotamian precedents for this bdief, and 
the pa.s5ion for ro.smic symbolism, evident in India from Vedic times, certainly led to the 
making of the analogy at least in respect of the temple.* But, though many authorities 
would disagree with us, we do not believe that cosmic symbolism played any great part 
in the thought of the ancient Indian architect. 
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for their carved ornamentation than their architecture. Each con- 
sists of two square columns, above which are three curved architraves 
supported by animals or dwarfs, the wliole reaching some 34 feet 
above ground-level. The construction of these gateways, from the 
technical point of view, is primitive, and it has been suggested tliat 
their design is based on the log or bamboo portcullis of the ancient 
Indian village.® The finish, on the other hand, is remarkably good, 
and the carvings are among the most fresh and vigorous products of 
the Indian sculptor (pi. XXVIII). 

In respect of size few Indian stOpas greatly exceeded that of 
SSnchl, but in Ceylon the stQpa reached tremendous proportions. 
The Abhayagiri Dagaba at Anuradhapura, the capital of the early 



Fig. xviii — Stupas and Monasteries at SSnclii. (Kcproduced from Percy 
Brown's “ Indian .Architecture (Buddiii.st and Hindu)'*, published i>y I). B. 
Taraporevala Sons & Co. Ltd.. Bonilwy) 


king.s of Ceylon, wa.s 327 fi'ct iti diameter, and larger than .some of 
the pyramicKs of Egypt, ft reached it.s present size, after a .succes.sion 
of enlargement.s, in the 2nd t entury a.d. 

In India stupa architecture beeaine more an<l more ornate. The 
StOpa of AmaravatT (fig. xix), which in its final form was completed 
c. 200 A.D., was larger than that of SatK'h!, and its two promcnadc.s 
were adorned with carved panels (some of which can be seen in the 
British Museum) telling the story of the lift‘ of the Buddha. Mean- 
while in Northern India stfipas grew taller in proportion to their 
bases. They were often .set on square platforms, which in Burma and 
Indonesia were developed into stepper! pyramids, the largest of which 
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Is the enormous stupa of BorobodQr, in Java, built in the 8th century 
A.i). Pinnacles b(H;amc higher, and dev'eloped towards the spiring 
forms of the present-day temples of Burma and Siam. 

Of later Indian stupas the two most famous are those of Samath 
and Nalandii. The tall stOpa of Samath (pi. Xlld), near Banaras, 
the scene of the Buddha’s first sermon, of which now little more 
than the inner core remains, was once a most imposing structure 
of beautifully patterned brickwork with a high cylindrical upper 
dome rising from a lower hemispherical one, and large images of the 
Buddha set in gable ends at the cardinal points. In its final form 
it dales from the Gupta period. The stupa at Nalanda (pi. XI 16), 
seven times successively enlarged, in its present ruined .state gives the 



Fig. xix. — Tlie Stupa of Aniaravati. (Reproduced from Percy Brown’s 
" Indian .Achitecture (Buddhist and Hindu)”, published by D. B. Tarapor- 
evala Sons & Co. Ltd., Bombay) 


impression of a brick jiyramid with steps leading up to its terraces. 
It was originally a tall stOpa raised on a high base, with a smaller 
stupa at each comer, but the monument underwent so many 
alterations in Gupta and Pala times that it is now difficult for the 
untrained eye to recognize its original form at any one stage of ita 
development. 

Around the great stQpas were lesser ones, often containing the 
ashes of monks famous for their piety and learning, and a whole 
complex of buildings — monasteries, shrine-rooms, preaching halls 
and resthouses for pilgrims (fig. xviii). At the greater Buddhist 
sites such as NalandS the groups of monastic buildings were often 
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surrounded by fortress-like walls. In their present partial dilapidation 
these heavy domes sometimes seem a little forbidding. Originally the 
limewashed or plastered stGpa shone brilliantly white in the tropical 
sunlight, its pinnacle, now generally broken, ri.sing like a golden spear 
from the ceremonial stone umbrella on top of tlie dome. Then it 
must have given a different impression, llie great RuvanvUli Dagiiba 
at Anuradhapura in Ceylon, which in recent years has been restored 
and is once more used in Buddhist worship, rising white in the 
distance out of the plain, shows the stupa at its best, as a worthy 
emblem of a great religion. 


CAVE TEMPI.ES 

Of the centuries before the Gupta jieritKl the chief architectural 
remains, other than stupas and their surrounding gateways and 
railings, are artificial caves, e.xcavated for religious jiurposcs. Karly 
specimens show a slavish imitation of carpentry which proves con- 
clusively that tlie art of building in stone was still in its infamy. 
Thus two of the caves of Barabar Hill, near Gaya, dedicated by A.'l(»ka 
to Ajivika monks, are in the fitrm of a plain rectangular outer hall, 
at one end of which is an inner chamber with a curved wall and over- 
hanging eaves. Theca\ es were evidently substituted for a standardized 
religious meeting place consisting of a round thatched hut standing 
in a courtyard, and their designer could not traiiM-end the pattern to 
which he had been used. Similar dependence on wotiden iiukIcIs is 
evident in many other features of design until the (Jupta period. 

The caves of the IJarabar and NagiirjunT Hills are quite unadorned, 
with the exception of one at NagarjunT, near Barabar, which has a 
comparatively simple carved entraiHC, addexJ during t)r .MM>n after 
the Maurvan period. The inner walls of all the caves are finely 
j>oh.shed, no doubt by workmen of the .school which was re.sponsible 
for the polish of tlie Aiokan colutnns. 

I.ater tJave temple.s and monasteries arc to be found in many parts 
of India, but it was in the Western Dtxcan, under the Satavahana 
Empire and its 8ucres.sor.s, tiiat the large.st and mo.st famous artificial 
caves were excavated. Hie oldest i)ett'an cave, at Bhaja, near 
Powia, consists of a deep apsidal hall, cut in .solid rock, with a row of 
plain octagraial pillars near the walls, which support curved ribs 
carved to rcpre.sent the barrel vaulting of a wooden building. At the 
further end of the hall is a .small .stupa, also cut from solid rock, and 
the outside of the cave lia.s a fat;ade,.carved like a gable, with smaller 
omanMDtal gables on either side. Beside this cave, which was a 
meeting hall for Buddhist monks and lay worshippers, is a second cave 
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consisting of a broad cutting into the rock, leading to five cells, which 
were the dwellings of the monks. 

From these beginnings the cave temples developed in size and 
splendour. The finest single example is the great caitya hall at 
Kuril (pi. XIII), probably made about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. This is cut lat feet deep into the rock, and is of the 
same general pattern as that at Bhaja and many other caves of the 


TYPES OP EARLY CAPITALS 



Fig. XX — Early Capitals. (Reproduced from Percy Brown’s "Indian 
Arcliitecture (Buddhist and Hindu)’’, published by D. B. Taraporevala Sons 
& Co. Ltd., Bombay) 

Western Deccan, but much develoj>cd in size and splendour. The 
columns are no longer plain and austere, but, by a process which can 
be traced through earlier stages, tltey have become heavy and ornate. 
Kach is set on a square stepped plinth, and rises from a bulbous 
base, which is carved to represent a large pot with base and rim; 
this IS another survival of wooden construction, for the octagonal 
wooden pillars of earlier days were bedded in large earthenware pots 
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to protect them from ants and other insects. E^ch pillar carries a 
complicated group of horses and elephants with riders to support 
the roof, which is carved in imitation of the timber rafters of barrel 
vaulting. The caitya or slu-ine at the end of the hall is much enlarged 
in comparison with those of other caves. 

The simple facades of the earlier caves were developed into elabo- 
rately carved verandas, usually with a large window, the full size of 
the gable-end, which let light into the hall (pi. XIVu). The 
Karl! cave has three fine entraiKcs, and a frieze of relief sculpture 
on the lower levels, with small carved gable-ends above. 

>\'ith the caitya halls the associated rock-cut monasteries or 
saiigharamas also developed in size and splendour. As a cave mon- 
astery became too small for its inhabitants a new cave was cut nearby 
and so the complex of caves grew over the centuries. The most 
famous of these cave groups is that of Ajanta, in the north-west 
comer of Hyderabad. Here no less than twenty-seven caves, some 
going 100 feet deep into the rock, were excavated in the hor.sc‘.slioe 
curve of a hillside, not far from the great trade route leading from 
the North to the Deccan (pi. XIV). 'I’he earliest caves date from 
the 2nd century b.c., while others are as late as the 7th century 
A.D. The splendid sculpture and lovely paintings with whicli tliey 
are adorned make them one of the most glorious momimcnts of 
India’s pa.st (p. 377f). 

Perhaps even more impres.sive arc the later ca\e temples t)f Kllora, 
near Aurangabad, some thirty miles from Ajanta. Here are no less 
than thirty-four caves, constructed from the .7th to the Hth centuries 
A.D., most of them Hindu but some Buddhist and Jaina. Tlie 
crowning achie\ement of Ellora is the great Kailasan.ltha Temple, 
excavatetl on the ii).struction.s of the Hastrakuta em|H*ror Kr.sna I 
(c. A.D. 75G--773). \S'ith thi.s the concept of the lave temple 
HUS tran-stended, for the king wa.s not .satisfieil with a mere hollow 
in the rock. The entire rw-k face wa.s cut away and a splendid 
temple carved like a statue from the liill.side, complete with .shriac- 
room, ball, gateway, votive pillars, le.s.ser shrines and cloi-ster-s, the 
whole adorned with divine figure.s and scenes large and .small of a 
grace and strength rarely .seen again in Indian art (pi. XV). The 
ground planof Kailasanatha is of alx>ut the same size as the Partltcnon, 
and it is half as high again. Hie Ial>our necessary to construct it, 
however, was less than tiiat which would be required to build a 
comparable temple of masonry, for transport created no problem, 
and tlie process of construction, beginning at the top of the cliff 
and worktiq^ down to the ha.se, avoided the need of scaffolding. 
But no cemsiderations of this kind can disparage tiie glory of 
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Kaillsanatha, "the most stupendous single work of art executed in 
India V 

Kailasanatha is not the earliest temple hewn from solid rock. 
Others are to be found at MSmallapuram, on the sea-coast some thirty 
miles south of Madras, where seventeen temples, none very large in 
size, were carved from outcropping hillocks of granite under the 
patronage of 7th century Pallava kings. The most famous of these, 
the "Seven Pagodas”, still show the influence of wood construction, 
and are of a distinctive style, possibly looking back to Dravidian 
‘prototypes. 

The latest cave-temples of importance are those of Elephanta, a 
beautiful little island off Bombay. These, in the same style as those 
of Ellora, are famous for their sculpture, especially for the great 
Trimurti figure of ^iva (p. 372 ). After the.se no important caves 
were excavated. Indians had long known the art of building in stone. 
The Kailasan.ntha Temple, carved in exact imitation of masonry, 
showed the dissatisfaction with the older cave form. The great 
period of medieval -’mple building had begun. 


TEMP1.ES 

'rhe earliest free-.standing religious building of which traces remain 
i.s a small round Iiall, probably originally containing a Buddhist stupa, 
at Bairiit near Jaipur; this dates from tlie 3rd century n.c., and was 
made t>f brick and wood; little but the foundations now exist, and 
the form had no future. 

The next landmark in temple architecture is the temple generally 
known, from the modem name of the site, as that of Jandial, excavated 
from one of the mounds which covered the city of Tak$asila. This, 
one of the important buildings of the (ireekeity, contained a square 
inner sanctuary, a meeiing hall and a courtyard, and its outer and 
inner entrances were each flanked by two large pillars of orthodox 
Ionian pattern. The Jandial temple was pi-obably Zoroastrian, and 
had n6 direct successors, but the influence of Western architecture 
is clearly to be seen in Kashmir, where columns of Hellenic type were 
used tliroughout the medieval period, in conjunction with distinctive 
pyramidal rcK)fs and arches surmounted by pointed gables, which 
give the Kashmir style an almost Gothic appearance. Most famous 
of Kashmir's early temples is the Temple of me Sun at Martand, 
dating from the 8th century. There arc no remains of free-standing 
Hindu temples erected before the Gupta period, though by tltis time 
they must long have been built in wood, clay and brick. From the 
Gupta period, however, several examples survive, chiefly in Western 
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India, all showing the same general pattern. Pillars were usually 
ornate, with heavy bell-shaped capitals surmounted by animal motifs, 
and the entrances were often carved with mythological scenes and 
figures. All the Gupta temples were small, and most had flat roofs. 
Their masonry was held together without mortar, and was far larger 
and thicker than w'as nwcssary for the comparati\ ely small buildings. 
Evidently their builders had not yet fully mastered their technique, 
and w’ere still thinking in terms of the ca\e. The finest Gupta 
temple, that of Deogarh near JhansT, probably of the 6'th century, 
marks a great ad\an('e. Here iron dowels were used to ludd the 
masonry together, and a small tower rose abo\e the .sanctum. The 
portal veranda wa.s continued all round the building, making a 
covered walk. 

The standard t\j>e of the Hindu temple, which has pcrsi.stcd from 
the 6th centurx' to ihc prevsent day, was not fundamentally different 
from that of the awient Greeks. The heart of the temple was a 
small dark shrine-room {garbfiagrha) , containing the thief icon. 
This opened on a hall for worshippers {muttjdapa), originally a 
separate building, but usually joined to tlie .shrine-rmnn by a \estibule 
(tinlitrala). The hall was approached In a {Huvh {ardluinumiLipa) 
'rhe shrine-ro<)tii was generdly .suriuounted by a tower, ulnle lesser 
towers rose fnmi other parts of the building I'lie whole was set in 
a rectangular (tmrtyaui, which might contain lesser shinies, and was 
often placed »in a rai.sed jdatform 

The medics al |>erioiI in India was, like the Muldle .\ges in 
Europe, an age of faith. With better techni<|ues ttf stone construc- 
tion new temples sprang up eserywhere to replate earlier wotxlen 
buildings, and kings and chiefs \ied with one another in their 
foundation. Strict canons of design in both architecture and fculp- 
ture were laid down in ttxtix'oks ihlpaidstra) , .some of which 
survise.® The technique of architecture v\as not far advanced, 
despite the great athievements of the period 'I'hough arches oaur 
in the cave temples and in Kashmir, the art of making a true arch, 
dome or vault, secm.s to have fjcen ignored, although corfM'lling — 
the building up of an arch or dome by overlapping (oursos of brick 
or ma.sonry — wa.s widely pr.n ti.sed, and produted work of great 
beauty. Mortar was kru>wn, but rarely uscti, for the style of arch- 
less and domeless arthitcctiirc employed made it virtually un- 
necessary. 

TTic temple was ornately det orated, often even to the dark shrine- 
rooms lighted only by flickering oil-lamps. Despite thi.s omateness 
the apprenticeship of his tradition in rock architecture gave the 
architect a strong sense of ma.ss. Heavy comicc.s, strong pillars. 
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wide in proportion to their height, and the broad base of the iikhara, 
or tower, give to Indian temple architecture a feeling of strength 
and solidity, only in part counteracted by the delicately ornate 
friezes, and the many figures in high or low relief which often fill 
the whole surface of the temple wall. , 

Considering the size of the land, Indian temple architecture is re- 
markably uniform, but authorities distinguish two chief styles and 
numerous schools. The Northern or Indo-Aryan style prefers a 
tower with rounded top and curvilinear outline, while the tower of 
Ihe Southern or Dravidian style is usually in the shape of a rectangular 
truncated pyramid. The stages of stylistic de\clopment are clearer 
in the Sf)uth than in the North, where many ancient temples were 
destroyed by the Muslim in\'adprs. We therefore consider the styles 
of the Peninsula first. 

Temple building gained much from the patronage of the Pallava 
and Calukya kings in the 6th-8th centuries. Important early temples 
of the former dynasty are to be found at Mamallapuram, already 
referred to (p. .‘i.< ). and KancT, while the C'alukyas left temple 
remains at their capital Jiadami, and the nearby site of Aihole, both in 
Hyderabad. Both styles show the gradual emancipation of the archi- 
tect from the techni<|ues of carpentry and cave architecture. The 
apogee of the PaIIa\a style was reached in tlic Shore Temple at 
Mamallapuram (pi. XVh;) and the Kailasanatha Temple of KancI, 
built early in tlie 8tli i entury. The latter has a pyramidal tower 
formed of two courses of small barrel vaults, surmounted by a solid 
cupola suggesting a Buddhist stupa. 

The style of the Pallavas was de\ eloped further under the Cola dyn- 
asty ( lOth-iath centuries), the finest products ol which are tiie great 
temple of 5iva at Tanjore, built by Rajaraja the Great (985-iOl-t), 
and the temple built by his successor, Rajendra I, at his new capital of 
Cjahgaikondacolaj)urain, near Kumbakonam. The former was prob- 
ably the largest temple built in India up to that time; the contpara- 
tively modest tower of the Pallava style was replaced by a great 
pyramid, rising from a tall upright base and crowned with a domed 
finial, the w’hole being nearly ‘JOO feet high. This set the style of 
the Dravidian ^ikhara, which has continued with some variation down 
to the present tiay. Both the.se temples contain elaborate pillared 
halls and beautiful decoration. 

In the next phase of Dravidian architecture uie emphasis shifted 
from the tower above the chief shrine to the entrance gateway of the 
surrounding wall. Though there are a few rtH:ords of the desecration 
of temples by hostile sectarians or invaders, it is difficult to find a prac- 
tical reason for the growing custom of surrounding South Indian 
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temples with strong and high waits, unless this was done in imitation 
of the palaces of kings, with which the temples had much in common. 
From the 12th century onwai^s it became usual to fortify the temple, 
often with three square concentric walls, with gates on the four sides. 
The gates were surmounted by watch-towers or gatehouses, and 
these developed into soaring towers {gopuram), generally much 
taller than the modest iikhara over the central shrine. The entrance 
tow'er was usually in the form of an oblong pyramid, with its broadest 
side parallel to the wall (pi. XlXa). 'Fhe new style is often 
called PS^yan, from the name of the dynasty w'hicli supplanted the 
C6las in the Tamil country, and the kings of which were resjxmsible 
for building walls and gateway towers round many existing shrines. 
The style introduced more elaborate ornamentation, and the use of 
animal forms in pilasters and column'-, including the rampant horses 
and leogryphs which give a distincti\'e character to late Dravidian 
architecture. 

The culmination of the Pmdyan style lies in the mighty temple 
complexes of Madurai, i>rlrahgdm, and elsewhere, which are strictly 
outside our period, belonging in their pre.sent form to the 17th 
century. The great temple of Madurai i.s the most famou.s and beauti- 
ful of these (pi. X1X6)", but the largest is the Vaisnaxite temple of 
^Irangam (fig. xv, p. 201), which is contained in an outer wall 
measuring 2,475 by 2,880 feet, and ha.s six inner walls, all with 
gopurams, surrounding a .shrine of comparatively modest proportions 
The.se later towers were covered with sailptured figure.s. 

Wliile these <!evelopment.s were taking place in tlie Tamil country, 
other styles developed in the Deccan, untler the Calukyas, Ra.stra- 
kuta.s and Hoysajas. The earliest CSlukyan temples closely resemble 
the fiuptan in style. By the 8th century they had developed indi- 
vidual features, including the wide overhanging eave.s whicli bt'came 
characteristic of the medieval temple.s of the Central Deccan. The 
later Cllukyas and Hoysa|as ( l Ith-i-ith centurie.s) developed a more 
elaborate style. Their temples were no longer built on a rectangular 
plan, Init were polygonal nr stellate, raised on a tall solid platform 
of the same shape as tlie building. The.se temples give a .strong 
feeling of fbtness, for platforms and walls alike are covered with 
rather narrow carved friezes of plephants, horsemen, geese, monsters 
(jSli), and .scenc.s of mythology and legend (pi. XVII). The 
grotesque nmsk {kirtimuHia) ♦ b^amc very common as a decorative 

* ThelMmwiMtf is fourKt in other .8outfa India/t schools as a decorative tnotif, especially 
in the MisnMarsps, a gswway with a favge kirtlniukha maak above the Hotel connected 
by Mfane deiqpis to two wshirsf trr lestnonaters at the bnae of the doosposu. These 
modlfo mtt exported to Skwth-Eaat Asia and became regular featurea of wiijWKdwt 
CuidKiidytti iferoMlifft. 
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feature, and turned columns, often ornately carved, were widely used. 
The largest and most famous temples of this style, at Halebtd 
(DSrasamudra, the Hoysa}a capital) and BglQr, have no towers, and it 
is thought that they were not completed. Some smaller temples of 
the same period have towers, notably the charming temple of Som- 
nathpur (pi. XVI6), which has three low dome-like ^ikharas, their 
breadth emphasized by parallel mouldings. Its profusion of pillars, 
and its abhorrence not only of blank spaces but even of plane surfaces 
and straight lines, tend to give this style an impression of wedding- 
ake prettiness, despite the solid proportions of its masonry and the 
brilliance of its sculptured decoration. 

The .school which flourished under the Vijayanagara empire, and 
reached its apogee in the 16th century, shows both Pandyan and 
Hoysala features. The florid carving of tlie Hoysajas was devel- 
oped with even greater exuberance, and new elements appe,ar£'\n 
‘ mple complex. As well as the main shrine ejiTij'important 
in South India was provided with a shrine fey the (tmuin, the 
.'hief wife, 'v!r was often nearly as largess the nvU shrine 
and a marriage-hall [kiilyanamantlapam), v'Iieicf«i icon.s of 
' d goddess were ceremonially united on festiv.tl days Another 
..re of the Vijayanagara style is the profusion of ij-ong yet 
<ielicate caning which adorns the pilln-c'i lialls^li- nany ciuinns of 
wliich arc so decorated that they become sculptures Hi their own right. 
Prancing horses, \igorous and energetic, leap from the stone 
(pi. XVIIIc), with leogryph.s and other fantastic monsters. For 
brilliancy of decorative imagination the Vijayanagara .-ftyle of archi- 
tecture was never surpassed in Hindu India. Its finest production is 
undoubtedly the Vitthala Temple at HampI, the vuu Vijayanagara. 

In the chief cities of Northern India almost all traces of the ar*-bi- 
tecture of the Hindu period have vanislied. Even in holy Banaras 
all the great and famous temples are comparatively recent. One 
important exception, however, is the Buddhist temple at Gaya 
(pi. XXu) the main tower of which is probably as early as the 
6‘th century. This i.s a large pyramid of brickwork, set on a high 
plinth; it is adorned with parallel courses of “caitya window” pattern 
and is surmounted by a lofty pinnacle which was originally a small 
stupa. Similar towers existed in other Buddhist monastic establish- 
ments, but have long .since vanished. The tower suggests 

rather the Southern than the Northern style of ^ikhara, but other 
temples of the period either have no towers or have small curvilinear 
ones which are evidently the prototypes of the later Nortliern iikhara^ 
Medieval North Indian architecture is best illustrated by three 
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schools — those of (Trissii, Brndelkhand, and Gujarat and South 
RSjasthIn* There weie other local developments, as well as the 
distinctive style of Kashmir which we have already noted, but these 
three are certainly the most important, and their protluds are the 
best preserv'ed. 

llie Orissan school flounslu-d In m the lotli to the 13 th centuries, 
and its chief monuments lie in and aj<niinl the towns of Bhubane'.ar 
and Purl The finest Orissan temple is the Liiigai aja at Bliubanesar 
(pi. XXf), fig xxi), which show’s tlie North Indian iikliara m its final 
form — a tower which begins to curve mwaids at about one third of 
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and a finial [ialuii] Hu upwanl novtiiunt o* tin* g'aieful 
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of the Konarak sculptures Itas given the "Black Pagoda” a rather 
infamous reputation Matthuna figures, of couples closely embracing 

or actually m lOiiu, are common enough as decorative features of many 
Indian temples, but those of Konarak are exceptionally vivid Many 
suggestions have been nuule as to the true significance of these 
gures. It has been suggested that they mcicly served the mundane 
P "pose of advertising the chat ins of the devadasis, or temple prosti- 
^'es,’ or that thev vveie intended to represent the wcirld of the flesh, 
''contrast to the baie and austere interior, whuh sy^niboli/ed the 
ngs of the spirit, probably they were coniicH.ted, in the minds o: 
^ Ts, with the sexual mysticism which plaved so great a 

'»f Indian religious thought * (loiif>t tlie ti nij>le of 
. •, ' of a floui ishing tanlrii i ult 

‘uie Ca-.vc\c' ‘ , 1 iijgs of Bundelkhand a gic.it scliool of anlii- 
^ tlounshed m the 10th a< J nth centuiies, the- cliiet work of 

i%m% beaut'ful group of temples at Khajutaho, about lOO miles 
south-ca i of Jhansi These temples are built on a rathci dificrcnt 
plan fri'in those of Onsca, and are not very laigc, the hnest, a Isaic i>e 
temple known as handanya-Mahadeo, was built aljont \ d 1(K)0, md 
IS not more than lOO feet high The standard tyjK* of hliaju 'dio 
temple contains a sluine-rootn or saiKtuary, an assenibh-hall, and 
an entrance p'rti* o W hereas m the Onssan temple ilu sc elcm ts 
were conceived lathcr as separate entities )ointd togc th< r h\ \( ti- 
hule.s, the K!ia|uraho architects trcatt*d them as a whole, anil though 
each part has its own roof they are not state turally sepamte I he 
Khaturaho <iKhara, like those of mos^ Noitlietn temples, is curvihne ir 
(pi \Xt), 1 ut ciilfcr* from the type of Oiissa It is cuivcil for its 
whole length, and its upward thrust is accentuated by minialure 
bikharas ♦ meiging from the central tower The ctownmg discs of 
these piojcctions break the upvvatd movement, and remincJ the ob- 
server that the divine is to be found on earth as well as in heaven 
T^*e eftts t of the whole, despite its symmetry, is one of organic and 
'"•f)v.th 'I he tower, and indeed tHg whole temple, seems 
at one v ith tlv* » irtlj, sugge 'tmgbrmous ant-hill, or 
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dome. Tiic mas.s of tlie buildings is broken by pillared window 
openings, which relieve the monotony of the ornately carved stone. 
A further distinctive feature of the style was the introduction of small 
transepts to the assembly hall, giving the whole a ground-plan not 
unlike that of a Gothic cathedral. 

Like all other schools of architecture, that of Khajuraho made much 
use of caiving. Here, in contrast to Orissa, the temples were 
adorned with .sculpture both outside and in, and the halls have 
beautifully carved domical ceilings. The style of Khajuraho sculp- 
ture lacks the solidity and vigour of the best of Orissa, but the wonder- 
ful friezes of statuary contain figures of a graceful vitality, warmer and 
more immediately attractiv'e than those of the Orissa' ‘“mples 


(pis. XLVI-VIII). 

In Rajasthan and Gujarat are many medieval temple of 

much architectural merit. Here we can only mention the • of 

these Western .schools, that which rose under the patr.. \e 

Caulukya or Solahki kings of Gujarat, and flourished fron. ch 


to the l.Sth centirie. This kingdom w&s wealth}’ from t. .sea- 
borne trade with the Arabs and Persians, and much' of the treasure of 
kings, ministers and merchants alike was expended on beautiful 
Jaina and Hindu temples. 

The most famous buildings of this .school are the lovely Jaina 
•shrines of Mount Abu, the style of which is not very different 
fundamentally from that of Khajuraho. The temples were built on 
high platforms and usually consisted of a shrine and hall only, with- 
out an entrance pt)rtico. The ^ikhara over the shrine, like those of 
Khajuraho, was adorned with a large number of miniature ti.wers, 
and the ceilings were in t!ie form of corbelled domes. Pe’’haps 
through the influence of Muslim architectural styles, the.se ceilings 
W'ere carved so as to give the impression of a true dome, the 'teps of 
the corbelling being skilfully coiKealed by the sculptor, and the flat 
crossbeams, supjxirted on pillars, often being adorned with large 
brackets meeiing at the centre, which gave an arch-like effect, 
though the true arch was never employed. The most outstanding 
feature of this style was its mintue and lovely decorativeness (pis. 
XXlc, XXII). The .shrines of Mount Abu, made of cool white 
marble, are covered with the most delicate and ornate carv’ing, 
especially in the interiors: it is, however, rather flaccid and re- 
petitive. In comparison with Bliubanesar, Konarak and Khajur3ho 
the rich decoration of Mount AbQ has a flavour of cold lifelessness. 

Remains of pre-Muslim secular buildings are few. In the Middle 
Ages kings and chiefs certainly built stone palaces, but of these only 
the base of the Vijayanagara Arone-room, and some remains in 
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Ceylon, have survived. Several cities of Rajasthan and Gujarat have 
finely carved gateways from the medieval period (pi. XXlb). But, 
though secular an'hitecture was no doubt highly developed, it is clear 
that India's architects and masons devoted their greatest energies to 
temple building. Working aiTording to strict traditions, but show- 
ing much ingenuity and originality within the main standardized 
pattern, they erected monuments of fantastic beauty with the simplest 
technical equipment. Many patient hands reared the iiikhara.s 
above the plain, and capped them with great slabs of stone, raised on 
enormous ramps of earth, like the higher courses of the pyramids ofc 
Egypt. Whether or not the architects and craftsmen were con.st'ious 
of the symbolism, the temple was looked on by some as a micrtK-o.sm 
of the world, as the o|)en air sacrifice had been in earlier days. In 
sculpture, and often in painting also, all the gods \>ere depicteil on its 
walls, every a.s{>ect of di\inc and human exi.stence .symbolized. Like 
fluidu civilization itself, the temple was at once voluptuous and 
austere, rooted in earth, but aspiring to heaven. 

sc r 1.1‘Tl'RE 

In architecture there is no real trace of relationship lx*tween the 
brick houses of Harappa and the stone temples of Hindu India, and the 
art c>f building m .stone .seems to have l>een leanit slowly from the 
time of Mauryas onwards The earliest .sculpture of historu jl times, 
on the other hand, shows a generic iikenes.s to that of ilarappa, 
which we ha\e already desirilx'd {[> ^iof). FVom the end of the 
Indu.s cities to tlie rise of the .Mauryas over a millennium elapses!, 
witli no sun ising work of art to fill it Ssmiewhere m North Indi.i 
the art of .sculpture, no doubt in |H*rishable materials, was certainly 
kept ali\e. llie patronage of the Mauryan em|X‘rors, the influx of 
western influence, and growing matciial pro.sperity, led to its revival, 
and to the making of stone figures and reliefs which have survivetl 
to this day. 

'Hie capitals of Anoka's columns, v»me of which were |x*rhaps made 
before his reign, are the earliest important .sculpture.s after those of 
the Imlu.s cities, 'Fhey are not chararteri.stic of Indian sculpture, 
though they contain many native feature.s. 'rhe famous lions of tlic 
Samath column and the Ies.s fainou.s but more beautiful bull of tlie 
column of RImpQrvi (pi. XXllIa) are the work of realistic .sculptor!, 
owing something to Iranian and Hellenist tradition. Yet, if we diil 
not know that the po.s.sibiUty of W'e.steni influence existed, we inigHt 
suggest that the animal sculptures of the ft>Uimn.s were those of « 
school directly descended from the engravers of the Indus seals. 
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which also show a realistic treatment very unusual for so early a 
civilization. The abaci of the capitals perhaps show native influence 
more clearly than the crowning figures, and bear animals in lively 
postures, wheels, representing both the Buddha and the Mauryan 
World-emperor, and floral and foliate designs in which typical 
Indian motifs appear side by side with some borrowed from the West. 
Other than the pillars there are few remains of the Mauryan school, 
with its high polish and fine finish. One beautiful figure, the 
"Didarganj YaksI” (pi. XXVIa), bears the distinctive brilliant 
’polish of the school, but the treatment of the figure suggests that it 
is post-Mauryan. The yaksi bears a caurt, or ceremonial yak’s 
tail fly-whisk with which kings and gods were fanned; this shows 
that the figure was made as the attendant on another figure or a 
.sacred object, which has now vanished. 

A number of figures of yak.sas, .somewhat larger than li^e-sizc, are 
the only other important free sculptures of the centuries immediately 
before Christ. They are strong, bull-necked and heavy, and, though 
not technicall} t, have an elemental soliJiU rarely found in later 

sculpture. 'I’lie treatment of the ample abdomens of these figures 
has been compared with that of the abtlomen of tlie Harappa torso 
and gives further esidence of the survival of tradition over the long 
intervening pcri<jd. 

The most important sculptural remains of tlie post-Mauryan 
period arc the carvings on the raits and gateways of the great 
Buddhist sites at Bharhut, Gaya and SanchT. There is no absolute 
certainty about the dating of thc.se remains, but the sculpture of 
Bharhut is in a less highly developed style than that of Gaya and 
Satichl, and is probably the earliest, while the gateways oi Sanchl, 
carved with great surencss and .skill, arc probably the latest of the 
three. The series Bharhut-(Jaya-SanchT is to some extent confirmed 
by epigraphic evidence, and we may date Bharhut c. 150 b.c. and 
Sunch! about the end of the 1st century b.c., with Gayii .somewhere 
between the two. The criteria are not, however, absolutel}' certain, 
for it is possible that the backward and advanced .schools were 
approximately con tern jwrary. 

At Bharhut (pis. XXIII-V) the upright posts of the stupa railings 
are carved with yak.sa.s and yaksis, beautifully finished and very 
decorative, like all the best Indian sculpture, but archaic and uncertain 
in treatntent. Their flatness suggests that the -rtists were trained in 
the working of ivory, and were laboriously learning to translate their 
skill into a different medium. The medallions of the crosspieces 
(pi. XXIlIc-e), mostly depicting scenes from Jataka stories, have a 
similar archaic flavour. 
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Tile Gavi ratling, enclosing not a stfipa but the sacred path where 
the Buddlia walked in meditation after he had obtained enlightenment, 
shows an advance on BhSrbut The tigures are deeper, more vital, 
and more rounded, and tlie sculptors had by this time evidently 
gained greater mastery of their teclinique. Figures are no longer 
always carved flat on the stone, but begin to appear in three-quarter 
poses. Notable at Gaya are the medallions containing human heads, 
which have such realism that they may well be portraits. 

Tlie crowning achie\'ement of early North Indian sculpture is 
undoubtedly Sinclil. Here a smaller stupa (Stupa II) is adoniecf 
with carvings of very ari'haic character, according to some authorities 
older than those of Bhurhut. The railings of the main stupa are 
quite unadorned, but, in sharp contrast, the great gateways are 
carved with a multitude of Hgures and reliefs. From top to bt)ttoni 
and on all sides the massive square uprights and triple aix’hitraves are 
alive with the life of the times. Yakjl? smile as they lean in ea.sy 
graceful poses,*or sei^e as brackets to the arcliitraves (pl.XXVlIft), 
which are supported by massive elephants or cheerfully grinning 
dwarfs. Tlje flat surfaces of the uprights and architraves are covered 
with panels depicting scenes from the life of tlie Buddha or from 
Jataka stories (pi. XXVIII). Cities are be.sicgc(l, riders on elephants 
and horses pass in pn»ce.ssion, men and women worshij) .sacred 
shrmc.s, elephants roam the jungle; lions, jHjacocks, yaksls, naga.s, 
mythical animals and oniatc floral design.s fill the whole. Some of 
the motifs are evidently of Mc.sojxitamian or Persian inspiration, 
but the wliole i.s typically Indian in its complexity of pattern, it.s 
cheerful bu.sy reali.sm, and its exuberance. 

The < arvings of the SSnchl gateways were not carried out according 
to any preconceis ed .scheme. Tlie .sculptors were not coinmi.ssloncd 
by the monastery, but by private patrons, who wished to gain merit 
by beautifying the stupa, and they carsed what their patrons told them 
in the way they thought best. Superficially the result was lacking in 
formal unity, but was endowed with a unity transcending rule and 
pattern, the unity of a prosperou-s culture, piou.s in devotion to its 
shrinc.s, and delighting in the world it lived in and knew. The 
visitor, standing on the hill of Sanchi on a .sunny winter day, when the 
wild peacocks walk among tlie ruin.s and the great plain shimmers in 
the hazy distance, gets the overriding impression that th's is the work 
of a happy people at one writh itself. 

Tcclinically the carving.s are of high excellence. ITie sculptors. 

* The frMaiga, a pose in danriiig and dnusatica with one leg bent and tlie body slightly 
turned at the hipa, wa.s a favourite with the aculMor from the earliest times. It coiv 
trasts sharply with the hieratlr poses of moat ancient art otfier than that of the Creeks, 
and gives an impression of life and vitality. 
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have now fully mastered their material. Their treatment, while not, 
of course, realistic in the nineteenth-century sense, has transcended 
the rather stiff formalism of Bharhut, and is free and alive. The 
sculpture of Sanchl everywhere gives a sense of certainty; the artists 
knew what they had to depict, and clearly saw in their mind's eye 
how to do so. 

At Bharhut, Gaya and Sanchl, and indeed in all the Buddhist sculp- 
ture of this period, the Buddha himself is never shown, but symbolized 
by such emblems as a wheel, an empty throne, a pair of footprints 
or a pTpal tree (pi. XXVIII). The obvious reason for this icono- 
graphical peculiarity is that he was so venerated that it seemed sacri- 
legious to portray him, but we have no literary or other evidence to 
confirm this. The aversion to depicting the Buddha may ha\e been 
due to the fact that, since he had passed quite out of the universe, it 
was thought misleading to show him in human form. In any case the 
familiar Buddha image of later times is not to be found at these three 
early Buddhist sites. The schools of Gandhara (the lower Kabul 
Valley and the iq-per Indus, around Peshawar) and Mathura, both 
of wliich flourished under the Kusana kings, \ie for the honour of 
having produced the first images of tlie Buddlia. Most Indian 
authorities now believe that the Buddha image originated at Mathura; 
most earlier Kuropeans supported Gandhara, but some iccent e.xperts 
are less certain. 

The school of Mathura probably began at the end of tlie 1st century 
B.c , though some authorities would tlate it later. Working for 
centuries in tlie white-.spotted red sandstone of the locality, it pro- 
duced works whic h were carried far and wide, and had much influence 
on later .sculpture Some of the .school’s inspiiation was Jama, and 
at an early period the Mathura craftsmen were making votiv** plaques 
depictittg the cros.s-legged naked figure of a 'Tlrthankara in medita- 
tion, wliich may have inspired the Buddhists to depict their own 
teaclier. Perhaps the most striking remains of the Mathura school 
are the yak.sTs from the railings of a stupa, which was probably Jaina. 
(pi. XXIXa). These richly jewelled ladies, their figures exagger- 
atedly broad of hip and slender of waist, stand in pert attitudes remini- 
scent of the Indus dancing-girl (pi. VIII6), and their gay and 
frank sensuality in a context of piety and renunciation gives another 
example of the remarkable antinomy of the ancient Indian outlook 
on life, which found nothing incongruous in w •ch a juxtaposition. 

Rather outside the main range of Mathura art are the Ku$ana 
royal statues, most of which were found at the nearby village of 
Mat, where the kings no doubt had a winter residence, with a chapel in 
which the memory of former monarchs was revered. Tlie figures have 
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nearly all been broken by succeeding rulers, ami that of the great 
Kani$ka, the most striking of the statues, unfortunately lacks its 
head (pi. XXXd). Wearing the dress of Central Asia, a long 
coat and quilted boots, and grasping in ojie hand a sword and in the 
other its sheati), the king stands with legs apart, in an attitude of 
authority. This statue may be criticized tet'hnically as showing no 
sense of depth, being virtually in two dimensions. The sculptor was 
evidently working on a theme to which he was not used, but he 
siKX:eeded in producing a work of much iH>wcr, suggesting the hieratic 
royal statues of Egypt. 

The early Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of the Mathura school are 
happy fleshy figures with little spirituality al)out them, but later they 
developed in grace end religious feeling (pi. XXXVI6). Though 
the Mathura school owed much to earlier Indian tradition, it also 
borrowed from the North-West, and adopted more than one Greco- 
Roman motif. Through Mathura the style generally known as 
Gupta develo|ied, and produced some of tlie greatest Indian religious 
sculpture. 

The .school of (>andhara was evidently influenced by the art of the 
Roman Empire, and .soineof itscraft.stnen may have lx*en \N'e.stcrners. 
Though tiften called (ireco-Buddhist, the (Jreek kingdoms of Bactria 
and N.-\\ . India had h^ng vani.shed when thi.s .sclu)ol emerged. It 
is not to the Ciret'o-Bactriari heirs of Alexander, but to the trade with 
the West, emouraged bv tfie rising pn).sj>crity of Rome and the east- 
wards maivh of her legion.s, that we must attribute thi.s .sync retistic 
.school. The tireeks left only a few lovely .silver articles, beautiful 
coin.s, and one or two other objects, jK'rhaps imported from the We.st. 
It was Karii.^ka and his suu'essors and their wealthy .subject.s who gave 
to the .school of Gandhara the eiKouragement and support through 
which it Houri.shed. llie new desotional Buddhism detnanded iionic 
worship, ami figures of the Buddha and Bodhi.sattvas vs ere produced 
in large numbers, as well a.s small votive pla«jues depicting scenes from 
the Buddha’s life or Jataka stories (pi. XXXllI). 

Tlte Mathura .sculptors drew' inspiration for their Buddha images 
front the burly yak.sa figures of the earlier centuries on the one hand 
and from the meditating Jaina Tirthahkara on the other. The 
Gandhara sculptors had otlter model.s in the gods of the Greco-Roman 
World. Often their inspiration seein.s almost wltolly We.stem (pi. 
XXXI),and it is hard not to believe that. some of tlte Gandhara masters 
were foreigners from S}Tia or Alexandria. 'Tlie schdol lias depreciated > 
in recent years. When all art was judged by classical norms it was 
tliought to be tlte finest school of Indian art, which once and once 
only produced work of grace and reali.sm. Now the sculpture of 
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Gandhara is sometimes dcvscribed as a mere imitation of an imitation, 
the weak copy of a great art in decline Neither judgement is fair. 
In an Indian context the style of Gandhara has a rather insipid flavour, 
but it is not without originality. The Buddhas of Gandhara, though 
perhaps lacking in the spirituality of those of the Gupta period, are 
gentle, graceful and compassionate, while some of the plaques are 
vivid and energetic. The school continued after the great Kusanas, 
though with less prosperous times it produced few works in stone, 
but many in plaster or stucco. Its influence was felt far beyond the 
bounds of India, and can be traced even in China. 

While these schools were developing in the North others appeared 
in the Peninsula. Here, in the Bhaja cave (p. 353) and at Udaya- 
giri in Orissa, very ancient sculpture is to be found, possibly no later 
tlian tliat of Bharluit. The great Buddhist cave temples of the Wes- 
tern Deccan contain much sculpture of great merit, perhaps the finest 
of which are the numerous figures of donors, often carved in high 
relief on the cave walls. These are frequently in couples, their arms 
on one another’' i,i v,..Mers, and seem to be idealized portraits of the 
wealthy patrons of the Buddhist caves (pi. XXXIV). Such couples 
are also to be found in early terracottas (pi. LXIli), and no doubt 
their originals belie\ed that by placing their effigies in shrines they 
would obtain both material and spiritual benefits. It may be that 
these are the forerunners of the maithuna couples of the medieval 
temples (p. 36 ’' 2 ), but the spirit behind the early dampati pairs seems 
very dift'erent, lor these figures have no overt sexual significance. The 
man usually looks not at his wife but outwards into the hall, while the 
woman glances downwards, and, quite unlike the bold yak.s's of the 
North, holds her b<xly diffidently, almost timidly, as if rathei embar- 
rassed at being stared at in public. We believe that these figures 
re{)resent the ideals of ancient Indian married life, and are no more 
esoteric than the family memorial brasses in many English churches. 

The region between the lower valleys of the Kistna and Godavari 
became an important centre of Buddhism at least as early as the 2nd 
century b.c., and some very ancient sculpture in low relief, intended to 
adorn the .sides of stupas, is to be found there. This already shows 
the characteristic elongation of the mature style of Amar3vatl. In 
the late Satavahana period (‘2nd-3rd century a.d. ) the great stupa 
of Amaravatl was adorned w’ith limestone reliefs depicting scenes of 
the Buddha's life and surrounded with free-stanuing Buddha figures. 
The relief medallions are certainly among the greatest w’orks of 
Indian art (pi. XXXV). Beautifully balanced in composition to fit 
the circular frames, they convey an intense vitality and sense of rapid 
movement, quite unexpected in the context of the grave and calm 
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religion the}’ illustrate. The slender, long-legged hgures are por- 
traj’ed in vigorous action, often rising almost to frenzy, as in the 
famous medallion show iiig a host of ecstatic demigcxls carrying the 
Buddha ’.s begging-bowl to heaven. The AmarSvatl school had great 
influence. Its products were carried to Ceylon and South-East Asia 
and had a marked effect on local styles, while its influence on later 
South Indian sculpture is also very evident. 

Meanwhile in the North the Saka and Humana invaders had in part 
retreated and in part merged with the indigenous population, to make 
way for the great Gupta empire. From the point of view of art the 
Gupta Period is generally taken to include at lea,st tlie 4th-6‘th centuries 
and the first half of the 7th. The plastic remains of this age are com- 
paratively few, but enough survive to show the achievement of the 
time. If the schools of Bharhut, SanchT and Mathura are marked by 
a .sensual earthiness, and that of .^maravatl by vital, excited move- 
ment, tlie Guptan sculpture suggests serenity, security and certainty. 
It was at this time that India produced some of her most truly religi- 
ous art, especially in the lovely Buddhas of Saniatli, Most famous 
of these is the icon of the Buddha “turning the Wheel of the I^w", 
or preaching his first sermon (pi. XXXV'lu), which, more than any 
other Indian sculpture, seems toamvey the true message of Buddhism. 
Surrounded by a large and ornate halo, Hanked by two small demi- 
gods, the Master sits majestically, his IkhIv slender and rounded, 
plastically so simplified that no trace of mu.scular contour can be 
seen, his delicate fingers forming the dhannacakra mudra, which 
indicates that he is preaching. (Iis face is, as u.sual, that of a \oung 
man, v^ith delicatHy modelled lips; lus half-clost*d e\es and slight 
smile tell more graphically and \ividly than any of the rather dr\ 
Buddhist scriptures hi.s fundamental message, and einpha.size not its 
first part, that the world is full of .sorrow, death and decay, but that 
it is possible to transcend these es ils, and reach a state w here age and 
grief no longer affect the mind, and where earthly plea.sure is trans- 
muted into serene inner joy. 

I’his great masterpiece, however, illustrates only one a.spect of 
Gupta art. In the region of Gwalior and JhansT an excellent school 
of Hindu sculptors existed, and the carvings of the temple of Deo- 
garh, depicting Hindu god.s and mythological scenes, show the 
beginnings of the early medieval style. TTie splendid figure of the 
sun-god SGry'a from Gwilior (pi. XXXVlIii) illu-strates another 
aspect of the outlook of the times. Broad and sturdy, cheerfully 
smiling, the god looiu straight ahead at hi.s worshippers, his right 
hand mised in blessing— ‘the god of a good-natured, happy people. 
Equally significant of the spirit of the Gupta Period, if less perfect 
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in execution, is the charming relief of a dancer, accompanied by girl- 
musicians, found at Pawaya, near Gwalior (pi. XXXVI16). Another 
famous Guptan sculpture is the “Sanchl Torso",* the delicately but 
vigorously modelled body of a Bodhisattva, its smooth contours 
emphasized by tlic minutely carved jewelled collar and belt and the 
scarf of antelope skin hanging over the left shoulder (pi. XXXVIII). 

Perhaps the most immediately impressive of all Guptan sculpture 
is the Great Boar, carved in relief at tlie entrance of a cave at Udaya- 
giri, near Bhllsa (pi. XXXVlIc). The body of the god Vi$nu, who 
became a mighty boar to rescue the earth from the cosmic ocean 
(p. 302), conveys the impression of a great primeval power woriting 
for good against tlic forces of chaos and destruction, and bears a 
message of hope, strength and assurance. The greatness of the 
god in comparison with his creation is brought out by the tiny female 
figure of the j)ersonified earth, clinging to his tu-sk. The deep feeling 
which inspired tlie car\’ing of this figure makes it perhaps the only 
theriomorpliic image in the world’s art which con\eys a truly religious 
message to modern man. 

Sculptures of the medieval period are so numerous that they catinot 
be discussed here in detail By this time iconographical canons were 
fixed. Every god had his special attributes, which were regularly 
portra\c*d in his image; the proportions of body limbs and features 
were laid down, and were adhered to with increasing rigidity; but 
the Indian sculptor succ ceded in producing remarkable variety in his 
now almost hieratic art. 

Under the Pala and Sena kings of Bihar and Bengal (8th-l2th 
centuries) both Buddhists and Hindus made fine icons, muc>i of it in 
local black stone. The special characteristic of Pala art is ’ts fine 
finish; its figures are much decorated and well polished, and often 
seem rather made of metal than of stone (pi. XLV), 

The sculpture of Orissa was greater thati that of the Palas. The 
carvings of the temples of Bhubanesar and Konarak (pis. LIV-VIII) 
show a deep sensuous appreciation of the human form and an expres- 
siveness which gives them a characteristic beauty of their own. The 
finest Orissan sculptures are those in the courtyard of the Temple of 
the Sun at Konarak, where the forceful horses (pi. LVlIl) and 
the mighty elephant crushing a malefactor in his trunk (pi. LVII) 
show a strength of treatment and a feeling for anmial form rare in the 
world’s art, and reminiscent of the animal sculpture and ceramics of 
the T’ang dynasty of China. 

The li^ajuraho temples are covered with figures of divinities and 
pairs of lovers of wonderful delicacy and grace (pis. XLVI-VIII ), and 
* Said by some to be an exceptional P31a production. 
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in many other parts of North India many works of beauty survive, 
although few can vie with those of Orissa, 

In the Deccan individual schools of sculpture appeared. The 
temples of Aihoje and Bitdami contain fine work of the 5th century 
onwards (pi. XL), which shows the influence of the (niptan style, 
with a tendency to elongation perhaps inherited from Amaravatl. 
More important are the sculptures of Mamallapuram, adorning 
tlie wonderlul complex of rock-teiiiples made by the Pallava kings 
of Most striking of these sculptures is the great relief of the 

descent of the Ganges (pi. XLI), covering a rot'k face over 80 
feet long and nearly SO feet high. A natural cleft in the nx'k has 
been utilized to represent the ^cre<l River, who is watched on either 
side by gods, demigods, ascetics and elephants, as she descends from 
the head of Siva, and who has sinuous snake-spirits (nJgas) swim- 
ming in her waters. The artists vvho designed this splendid relief 
had a sardonic sense of humour, for among the worshipping ascetics 
they carved the crafty cat, who |K*rformcd penance in order to lure the 
mice to their doom. Mainailapuram contains other fine relief 
sculpture, itKluding an idealized |iortrait of the versatile king 
Mahendravikramavamian and his queens (pi. XLII), and a number 
of free-standing animal figures, which are remarkable for their 
sinqde strength. 

TIk? influence of the Pallava scluml of nulpture was felt in C'evlon 
(pi. XLlIIa), and also in the Western Deccan. Here the Ihiddhist 
carvings of the ,^janta caves, though iin[x»rtant, are dwarlctl m signifi- 
cance by the wonderful mural pahning.s. The I'arvmgs of the latei 
Ellora raves, on the other hand, esjxHrially those of the Kailasanatha 
Temple (p 554), are among the finest sculptures of India 'I'hev are 
thiefl) in the form of deep reliefs, giving tlie eflect of free-sta/uling 
Mulpture, and illustrate scene.s of mvtholog\ (pi. XLI 1 16 ) The 
whole .series of reliefs is characterized hv balatucHl design, and a 
graceful energy akin to that of .‘\maravati Ol' the same .school, but 
a century or two later, are the cave .>« ulpture.s ol I’.lephanta. 'I'iie 
nx:k temple of iSiva contain.v a fine series of <leep reliefs, all of 
which are dwarfed in .vignificante by tlic colo.s.sal Triwfir//, which is 
perhaps the be.st known of all Aix ient Indian sculpture.s (pi. XLIIIr). 
The tlirce-headed bu.st of Siva, calm with the caltnne.s.s of cteniity, 
is so impre.s.sive and so religiously inspired that it need.s little com- 
ment, llic serene god is perhaps the higlicst plastic expression of 
the Hindu concept of divinity. 

After MSniallaptirain, Ellora and Elephanta much stone sculpture 
was produced in the Peninsula, but though often of great merit it 
lack^ the depth and beauty of the work of the earlier schools. The 
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splendid bronzes of the Colas and their successors are the most out- 
standing products of the Dravidian artists of the later Middle Ages, 


TERRACOTTA'- 

While the rich delighted in figures of stone, metal or ivory, 
poorer folk contented themselves with small images and plaques of 
baked clay, no doubt originally painted in bright colours. Nearly 
every archaiological site in India, from Harappa onwards, has pro- 
duced many of these terracotta objects. Most are religious. Crude 
clay figures of goddesses — apparently early forms of Durga, wor- 
shipjwd by the lower classes before her inclusion in the orthodox 
pantheon — are common, and recall the similar but even cruder 
mother-goddess figurines of Harappa (fig. ii, p. 13). Other objects 
have little if any religious significance, thougli they may have been 
charms or voti\e offerings; figures of mother and child, a type rare in 
sculpture, suggest offerings made by childless women, while the 
numerous figures . » mati and a woman (pi LXIIfc), standing in 

modest poses reminise'ent of the donors of the cave temple sculpture, 
may have been i liarms for a happy marriage. VMiile many terra- 
cottas are crude, others arc of fine workmanship and real beauty. 
Some faces are well characterized and divine heads are sometimes 
beautifully modelled (pi. LXIIc-«/). The terraiotta plaques often 
have much charm. 

.Most of the terracottas so far found date from the Mauryan to the 
C»uj)ta periotl, but the art of modelling in terracotta must have 
existed earlier, and certainly continued later, for the Buddhist sites 
of Bihar have yielded many medieval votive plaques of no great 
artistic interest. 

METAL SCULPTURE AND ENGRAVING 

Several works of art in metal, very Hellenistic in style, have been 
found in the North-West, dating from the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. Some of these are quite un-Indian, and may have been im- 
}wrted, or produced by foreign craftsmen, for instance the lovely little 
golden and jewelled reliquary ca.sket from BTmaran (pi. LXXXVIIa). 
Further afield, in Soviet Central Asia and Northern Afghanistaji, 
have bee?i found beautiful silver cups and other -bjects, ornamented 
with motifs usually Hellenistic in inspiration and teclmique, but show- 
ing clear evidence of Indian contacts (pis. LXXXV-VI). Soviet 
arch-^ologists believe that these are the products of the Greek kingdom 
of Bactria, and date from the 3rd and 2nd centuries b.c. Thus they are 
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in no way connected with the Gandhara sculpture of the early cen- 
turies of die Cliristian era, W'holly Indian in style, and dating from 
pre-Gupta times, is the cop|x?r vase from Kulu, on the Iwrders of 
Kashmir, engraved with a gay pnx'ession (fig. xxiii). 

From the Gupta period a number of bronze and copper figures have 
survived, mostly Buddhist. The most impressive of these is the 
"Sultanganj Buddha" (pi. LXHI), some 7^ feet high, now in 
Binningtiam Museum — a graceful figure, dressed in a diaphanous 
cloak. I..ike most of the work of the period it conveys a feeling of 
aliveness, not by attention to realistic detail and proportion, but by 
the sense of movement in the slightly tilted body, the delicate fingers, 
lightly clasping the comers of the robe, and the face, impa.ssi\cly 




Fig. will. — Copper Vaw from Hul5,r 1st- Sind century, \ t> (By permis- 
sioiT, Vktoria uwl Albert Museum ) 

symmetrical yet with a vitality imparted by the delicate moulding of 
its features. 

The use of bronze images in worship .seems to have been specially 
prevalent am<»ng Buddhists. Tlie Sultanganj Buddha was found in 
Bihir, one of tlie great centres of Buddhism, where one of the two 
great medieval schools of metal sculpture aro.se, under the patronag# 
of the P2)a kings. PSla bronzes are so numerous that there is nd 
doubt that they were mass-produced. They were exported to Souths 
East Asia, where tliey are still found, and to Nepal and Tibet, wher* 
they provided prototypes for indigenous scitools. These images are 
characterized chiefly by delicacy of design and ornamental detail, and 
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deep religious inspiration is usually lacking (pi. LXIV), The 
earliest Nepal bronzes, which go back to our period, are less ornate 
in design, but are gilded and set with semi-precious stones, and 
gi\'e an impression of great brilliance ami smoothjiess. 

Other parts of India also produced metal icons, but many of those 
which have survived have no great artistic value. The Tamils still 
prefer mecal to stone for the images used in temple and domestic 
worsliip, and it was in South India, especially in the kingdom of the 
Colas, that the greatest Indian works of art in metal were made, by 
a School of bronze-casters which has not been excelled in the world. 
South Indian bronzes vary in size, but many of the finest specimens 
are very large and heavy, their pedestals fitted with lugs for carrying 
in procession. The best specimens of South Indian metal work are 
of great grace and simplicity, for, though the statues have much 
ornamentation, this, as in most of the best Indian sculptur**, is re- 
lieved by areas of bare smooth flesh. Physical features and the 
contours of face and limb are .simplified am! idealized, the pro- 
portions are rigidly u.wd by canons laid down in iconographical 
textbooks, and c' ery attribute of the deity portrayed is deter- 
mined by convention. It is surprising that, bocod as they’ were 
by these rigid rules, the Tamil craftsmen .succecdol in producing 
works of such great beauty and often of consideraj^.'.; individuality. 
As well as images of tne gods and goddes.ses tAj- ^ ^piil .school pro- 
duced many figures representing the saints^^^ ’ ' al theism, and 

portrait figures of kings and (jtieens, \ i,o, pj-gserved themselves 
di\inc, and who.se images were often plat, jpjjjjp j.ples among the 
le.sser di\mities surrounding the chief god. 

Of tlie latter class the finest figuixjs are the li' 16 th ce.'.tury 
statues of King Kr.sna De\a Raya and two of pj' queens (pi. 
LXXI), which still stand in a temple at Tnii...fuai. The faces 
of the queens .seem quite conventional, thougli t try beautiful, but 
that of the great king himself i- almost certainly intended to give 
some idea of his actual appcaranc* . llteir hands pressed together in 
the gesture callc.'.' afijali, to mark their homage and resjjcct to the 
gods, their large eyes half closed, these three dignified figures seem 
to represent all that was good and noble in the old Hindu ideals of 
kingship, and, looking at them, we can understand why the king made 
so deep an impression on the Portuguese envoys (p. 16 ). 

The greate.st and most triumphant achievemcins of Tamil bronze 
casting are undoubtedly the dancing Sivas, of which there are many 
examples dating from the ilth century onwards (pi. LXVI). It 
was as “Lord of the Dance” {NafarSja, p. 308 ) that the Tamil 
masters specially delighted in portraying the god — a graceful young 
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nM»i Ms four arms delicately posed, often with a flame in the open 
palm of one hand and a halo of flames encircling him, one foot firm 
cm the back of a demon, and the other raised in a posture well known 
in the Indian dance. Thus the gcxl appears as the \'ery essence of 
\ital, ordered movement, eternal youth. ^ ethereal light. I'his is 
not the European conception of the liig. ^dhead, but, once the 
“•;ious background is understemd, e\cn th "an remgnize 

• i finest specimens of the daiK'ing ^iva a true religious inspiration, 
My successful effort at depicting in plastic terms di\ine truth, 
ind Joy. 

iportant sci ool of bronze casting existed in Ce}lon, and pro- 
works siniilav in style to tlwse of South India. The finest 
product of Ceylon is undoubtedly the lovely life-.size figure 
goddess, geiterally believed to lx* that ot a Buddhi.st T.ira, but 
*■ ’ 4'3r»4t^, the wife of Jviva (pi. I,XV). 'Iliis lovely and 

e osting, now in the British Museum, can hold its own v. .th 
'fites* it xlucts of the South Indian bron/esmith. 

Indian bronzes vvcie made In the ■'tne jKTdue” pnness 
was first designeil m wax, vvlmh was loveied with a 
.lav 'rhe whole wa.s * ti heated, so that the wax melted 


Saving a mould ti> he fi. d with molten metal 
ong figuu ^si K h as the .Sult.lnganj Buddha, whuh weighs iumiIv 
were ofty^^ ^tUe in two nzits which were then wtlded together 



itispi 

and in ot,^ { 


men RH 


^ i ulu prove that p.oiitiiig w.is j very 
( India P.d.iu s .md the hon ^ of the 
.iful inuials, ruui siti.dhr j).nntings were 
Not onl) welt thei c i>rofes.sional artists, 
..TI «l the edmated ilassc', tould ablv handle a 


' all in very bad ro .dition the surviving remains of 
.^1 lui.uinjf tse ^vfflcbnt 'o sIkjw it.s athiev ernent. 'fhey 
£t t ‘s'* in certain of the cav<' temples. No 

tcnij ted in some way, and the statuary ^as 

wvn is in Hindu temples texlay, and here and 
in^ rttore clafcv.iiie •clxHne.s of mural decoration were cari^crl out. 
A few caves in outlying plates contain rough painted .skeulifs of no 
'pccial merit, often primitive in style, and believed by many ^uthori- 
{••s to fx; prehistonc. Some H' the artificial caves dedkamd to 
«!igiot. purposes, however, give us samples of the work of highly 
le''e!oped achoob of painting, and *ew would dispute tliat the murals 
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cloud.* These charming ladies, toying with flowers in languid 
|K)ses (pi. LXXXIII), are so freshly preserved that one can hardly 
believe that they were painted 1,500 years ago. 

The surviving traces of medieval Hindu painting, at Tanjore, 
Vijayanagara, Polonnaruva in Ceylon, and elsewhere, indicate that 
there was some technical decline after the 8th century. Outlines 
become sharper, and the delicate modelling of the earlier period is 
lacking, but the achievement is still considerable. Scarcely any- 
thing survives from this period in good enough preservation to make 
a satisfactory reproduction, but what can still be seen shows that 
the tradition of mural painting continued down to the Muslim 
invasion. 

After the spread of Islamic influence the Indian painter turned his 
ittention mainly to miniatures and bo’^k illustration, deriving much 
inspiration from Persian models Literary evidence shows that 
miniature painting existed long before the coming of the Muslims, 
Jtowever, and a few examples have .survived from the 1 ith and 12th 
century from Lilia., Bengal aH Nepal (pi. LXXXIIa). These little 
pictures show great delicacv and skill, but they lack the comparative 
realism of A) inta, and tiv figures are almost unmodelled. They are 
die products of a forinah./ed Buddhism, the religious inspiration of 
which was languishing, and ./liich was largely detached from contact 
with everyday liL Unlike tlie Ajanta murals, they are probably the 
work of monks, .and not of secular craftsmen. 

'rhe dry sands of Central Asia have preserved paintings which, 
though not strictly Indian, owe much to Indian inspiration. The 
earliest of these surround a colossal rock-cut Buddha at Bamivan 
in Afghanistan (pi. LXXXI) and are older than most of the oaintings 
at Ajanta. The many murals and paintings on boards found at 
sites in Chinese Turkistan and other paits of (’cntral Asia are mostly 
somewhat later, and show greater deviation from Indian models, 
though their debt to India is quite evident. They date from a 
j>eriod when the trade route to China was wide open, and give proof 
of the debt which Chinese art, desfrilte its very individual charac 
.iwes to India. 


MINOR ARTS 

^The excavations at ik$a^ila and other sites of the North-West 
revealed fine jewellery (pi. LXXXIIi), vuith semi-precious 

* Until recently these figures were tliought to l>e portraits of KfUyapa’s queens and 
subines, and some of the faces seem to individual character. Some authorities 
Bght still support the older theory, but ^ context of the paintings leaves little doubt 
at the above interpretation is correct. 
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stones set in gold filigree, much in the manner of the Indian jewellery 
of the present day. The Blniaran Casket (pi. LXXXVna),anda few 
other objects in gold and silver, are delicately worked, a.s are the 
crystal relic caskets found in Buddhist sites in many parts of India. 
Engp^ved intaglio gems from the North-We.stem sites arc usually of 
no great artistic merit, and nearl}' all these small objects of art show 
the influence of western models, while some may well have been 
imported. 

Though little survives, much beautiful work was done in ivory. 
Guilds of ivory carvers are mentionetl in inscriptions and their profes- 
sion was evidently a well-patronized and honourable one. Of .sur- 
viving ivory work the most intere.sting if not the mo.st beautii'ul 
specimen is a small statuette of a goddess, found at Ilea'ulaneum 
(pi. LXXXV1I6), no doubt imported with spices and tine textiles vtaj 
Egypt. More beautiful are the ivory plaques, originally fastened to 
the lids and sides of lx>xes, found at the Kusaiia site of Begram, .some 
fifty miles west of Kabul. I'hough disci)\ eretl in the region most open 
to Western influence, the designs of tb<\se plaques are purely Indian in 
inspiration, and the) were either imp’f^ru 1 from India proj'ior or made 
by craftsmen whi> had learnt their ‘trade from Indian ina.sters (pi. 
LXXXVIIc). The figures are outhneil with deep-cut lines, and, 
although only lightly modelled, give a wondeiful impre.ssion of <Iepth. 
I^eir delicacy and grace are unexcelle<J in any wt)rk of art of ancient 
(la^dia. The art of ivory carving has continued <lown to the^iresent 
prot both in India and Ceylon (pi. LXXXVTII), but it has never again 

Syfuced works as lovely a.s tliesc. 

finia™’® they delighted in minute detail and gave great care to the 
devfh of their prciductions it is .surprising that the Indians diil not 
crufSop their coinage ani»ti<.ally. .^m ient Indian v oins are generally 
thffic *nd ugly, (^ly under the (iiipta em{>eror.s <lid they approach 
ofe status of works of art, and even the Gupta gold coins are but works 
/ art of the .second order. They have originality and t harm, how- 
ever. 'Ihus Candra Gupta I lovingly gaze.s at his chief (]ueen, 
KuniaradevI; Samudra Gupta, enthroiu*d, p<‘rforms on the harp; 
Candra Gupta 11 slays a rhinocero.s; and Kumara Gupta I rides on a 
splendid elephant (fig. xxive). After this, however, the standard of 
coin production deteriorated rapidly, and medieval kings who patron- 
ized great artists and crafftsmen were satisfial with coins of Ihe 
crudest type. 

Exceptional are the lovely large silver coias minted by the Grtek 
kings of Bactiia, which bear some of the fine.st numi.smatic portraits 
in the world (pi. LXXXIVj-c); but the inspiration of these emns 
is purely Hellenistic, and they were no doubt designed by Graek 
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craftsmen. It is unlikely that they circulated widely in India, where 
the Greek kings issued cruder bilingual coins (pi. LXXXIVrf), 
in a style followed by the later iSakas and Kusanas (pi. LXXXIV#). 
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rig XXIV. — Gupta Gold Coins. 

a. Candra Gupta I and iiis queen KumSradevL 6. bamudra Gupta playing 
the harp. c. Candra Gupta II aa lion-slayer, (f. KurnSra Gupta I slaying 
a rhinoceros, e Kumara Gupta I riding an elephant, f. Com commem- 
orating Kum5ra Gupta Ts horse sacrifice. (By permission of Prof. A. S. 
Altekar and the Numismatic ScKiety of India.) 
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MUSIC 

There is some evidence to show that the Aryans knew tlie hepta- 
tonic scale, and the instructions for intoning the hynujs of the Sama 
Veda show that the style of liturgical singing in Vedic times was 
rather like that of medieval plain chant, and has been preserved fairly 
accurately by tlic brahmans down to the present day. Between this 
and the early centuries of the Christian era wc have little knowledge 
of the prog^ss of Indian music, but in the latter period an anonymous 
writer composed a textbook on drama, music and dancing, which, in 
accordaiKe with (he tnistom of the time, he attributed to the ancient 
sage Bharata, and which has survived to this day. 'I’he liharata 
NStyaJastra is our earliest Indian authority on these three art.s, and 
shows that by this time India ha<l a fully develojwd .s\ stem of music, 
which differed little from that of present-day Indian ''classical'' 
music. Anyone who has heard a iH'iformaiice on the vIna by a goo''» 
South Indian inu.sician ha.s probably heard music much as it was played 
over a thousand years ago. For this reason, and Ixjcause of the 
highly teclinical nature of the .subject, we treat ancient Indian music 
briefly. 

'I'he basic .scale is heptatonic, its seven notes* lorre.sponding 
approximately to tho.se of the Kuro|>ean major .scale. They may be 
elalx)rated with half-tones or (|uarter-tone,s {/ruti). 'J'hcre are 
twenty-two quarter-tonc.s in the octave, which occur in the following 
order: 

Sa ri ga ma , pa dha ni sa 

r~ T~ V -7“ T" “P 


From thi.s diagram it will be .seen that the notc.s >*?, ma and pa 
(approximately the Kuropean do, fa ami so) may have as many a.s 
three degrees of .sharpness. The quarter-tones of Indian music arc 
chiefly noticeable in ornamentation, when tlicy arc used with striking 
effect, but tliey also occur to some extent in melody, so that the un- 
tutored W'estemer may well think that the singer or musician is out 
of tune, 

As well as the .scale based on the note sa, corresponding to the 
European major, other scales may be ba-sed on other notes of the 
seven, thus resembling the modes of etclcsiastical music. | 

Besides the grima, which wc have translated "scale", tliere |re 
other basic classificatiotui of tune-types, chief of which is the rdga. ] A 
raga is a series of five or more notes, upon which a melody is basW- 
Over thirty ligas are mentioned in the Bhdrata Nij^yaiistra, and ^e 

* CaUed liMUs, gtaAin, peHeoMu, dhmrmta and nUida, nowadiyt 

(enendly abbrevlatra to m, ri, ga, ma, fa, dka and m. 
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total has since grown considerably until now hundreds have been 
enumerated. According to orthodox theory there are six basic ragas, 
the others being raginis, personified as the wives of the masculine 
ragas. The six original ragas are variously given, the oldest list, 
that of Bharata, being as follows: 


Bhairava: C, Di* E, F, G, A^, B, C. 
Kauhka: C, E>, F, A\ B^, C. 

Hindola: C. E. F», A, B, C. 

Dipaka: C, D^ E, F», A, B, C. 

Sriragai C, I>, E, F«, G, A^, B, C. 

Megha-. C, D, F. G, A, C. 


< The ragas are classified according to the time of day or night for 
which they are most appropriate. Thus, of the example^ above, 
Bhairava is suitable for performance at dawn, Megha in the morning, 
Dipaka and Sriraga in the afternoon, and Kausika and Hindola at 
night. Bhairava is associated with awe and fear, Kau-hka with joy 
and laughter, Hindola, Dipaka and i>rlraga with love, and Megha 
with peace ami calm. It is interesting tliat the raga most closely 
corresponding to the European major scale, Pahcama, is associated 
with the night and love in the Indian system. 

There is no harmony in Indian music, and the melody, which 
usually proceeds by ccnjunct intervals (i.e. adjacent notes on the 
keyboard), never suggests a harmonic basis, as do many European 
melodies. The tune is sustained by a drone note and by drumming. 
The subtle and complex cross rhythms of Indian music take place 
of harmony and counterpoint in the ear of the trained listener. Like 
the ancient Greeks the Indians delighted and still delight in unusual 
times, such as | and 4. The tala, or rhythmic figure is, after the 
raga, the most important element of Indian music. Bharata recog- 
nizes twenty-two talas, and since then many more have been intro- 
duced. TSlas range in complexitj’ from simple % time {Sditala) 
and 3 {riipaka, stressed as | j> S' J* J' / |) remarkable 

rhythms as jhampd, a ‘g® rhythm stressed: J'J'J' 'd ^ ^ 

or atd, which has fourteen notes to the bar, thus: 
l/J* /J*/ ^«r /J'J' /«r ^J‘1' When two or more 

of these complex rhythms, each ornamented v>h grace notes and 
varied by syncopation, are sounded together, the result is a 
rhythmic texture nearly as difficult for a European to disentangle 
as a four-part fugue would be to an Indian. 

The Indian musician was, and still is, an improviser. While a 
simple melody could be recorded in alphabetic notation India never 
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devised a true musical notation and the music of her ancient masters 
has vanished for ever. As at the present day, every performance was 
virtually a new composition. Tlie musician would choose his raga 
and tala and, often starting from a well-known melody, would 
elaborate his theme in the form of free variations, working up to a 
climax of complex and rapid ornamentation. 

The chief musical instrument was the vlna, usually loosely trans- 
lated “lute”. The term was originally applied to the bow-harp, 
oft<m with ten strings, of a type very similar to the small harp used in 
ancient Egypt and the early civilizations of the Middle East 
(pi. XXXVII6). By the end of the (»upta iwriod this instrument had 
begun to go out of fashion, and its place was largely taken by a lute 
with a pear-shaped Ixxly, playH either with tht* lingers or with a 
plectrum. This in turn was superseded in the 8th century 1*^* 
the early form of the mcnlem vTna, with long finger-board anl 
small round body, often made of a dried gourd. Bt)wed instruments 
may have been known, hut .seem to have been little used in 
polite circles until the coming of the Muslims. Mutes aiul reed- 
instruments of various kinds were widely played, but instruments of 
the trumpet tyjK? were rarely used except as signals. Of the.se tlic 
most mentioned wa.s the conch, the .shell of a large 'nollusc, blown 
through its sawn-ofi'{>oint Indore battle, as an invocation to a <ieit\, 
and on important otx'a.sions generally': it.s .soutui was very auspicious. 
Pen:us.sion in.struments were numerous and \arie<l. The smaller 
drums, played in pairs with the fingers a.s at present, were looked 
on as almo.st essential for any mtisKal performance. larger drums 
were used for state occasion-s, and there was a wiiie range nf cymbal.^, 
gongs and bells. 

Tlte evidence of Bharata .shosss that, as at the present day, the 
Indian of two thousand years ago preferrtnl the tiiroaty, rather nasal 
type of singing, which coine.s more naturally than that which Kurojw* 
has learnt to appre<iate. The .singing \oiie was often treated a.s a 
musical iastniment, the vocali.st performing l'»ng impromptu variWion.s 
on a .simple melody, sung to a single phra.se, often an invtxration to a 
deity. 

In the late medieval period music became largely the pre-serre of 
professionals, who, though much in demand by the well-to-do p^ple 
who employed them, were of low caste. 'rhi.s wa.s not the cafe in 
Indtt's greatest days, when a knowledge of music was looked t^t as 
an essential attribute of a gentleman. " llie man who kntiws nodting 
of literature, music or art," runs an ancient Indian proverb, “is 
nothing but a beast without the beast's tail and horns". 
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THE DANCE 

Like music, Indian dancing lias changed little with the centuries, 
and the best modem Indian dancers, surh as Uday Shankar and Ram 
Gopal, still dance according to the rules of the Bhdrata Ndtyaidstra. 
Dancing {nrtya) was closely connected with acting {natya)\ in fact 
both are forms of the same word, the latter being a Prakritism, and 
aspects of a single art, abhinaya^ the portrayal of the eight emotions 
(p. 417 ). The drama employed chiefly word and gesture, the 
dance chiefly music and gesture. As in most other civilizations there 
is little doubt that the Indian drama, whicli we consider in the follow- 
ing chapter, developed from ritual miming song and dance. 

Indian dancing is not merely a thing of legs and arms alone, but 
of tlie whole body. Every movement of the little finger or the eye- 
brow is significant, and must be fully controlled. The poses and 
gestures are classified in detail, even as early as the Bhdrata Ndtya- 
Sdstra, which mentions tliirteen poses of the head, thirty-six of the 
eyes, nine of the neck, thirty-seven of the hand, and ten postures of 
the body. Later texts classify many more poses and gestures, every 
one of which depicts a specific emotion or object. With so many 
possible combinations the dancer can tell a whole story, easily com- 
prehensible to the observer w'ho know's the convention. 

The most striking feature of the Indian dance is undoubtedly the 
hand-gesture {mudra) By a beautiful and complicated code, the 
hand alone is capable of portraying not only a wide range of 
emotions, but gods, animals, men, natural scenery, actions and so 
on. Some hundreds of mudras are classified in later textbooks, and 
they are used not only in the dance, but, as we have seen, in leligious 
worship and iconography. 

This highly developed dance style demanded years of training, 
and was probably always chiefly performed by professionals, though 
there are references in literature to princes and their ladies dancing 
in their palaces. Ancient India was rich in folk-dajvces, which were 
|)erformed at festivals. In later years only low caste people would 
think of dancing in public, but there seems to have been no social taboo 
311 the art in ancient times, except perhaps for practising brahmans. 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

I. l,ANGUAfiE 

Sanskrit 

It lias long been universally accepted that Sanskrit is a remote cousin 
of all tlie languages of Europe, with the exception of Finnish, Eston- 
ian, Hungarian, I'urkish and Basque. All the other European 
tongues look back to a common ancestor in a group of dialects spoken 
by tribesmen in the steppelands of South Russia some s2,000 years 
B.c. Tl»e relationship of Sanskrit to the languages of the West is 
indicated by several obvious resemblances, such as pttr, "father”, 
and matr, "mother", and many others which are less obvious. For 
instance the Sanskrit svan, "dog”, is cognate with the Greek kCkov, 
the Latin cams, the (jennan llund, and the English hound, the Ger- 
manic A rt‘presenting an original k. The Sanskrit rjAr./ i.s related to 
the word with the same meaning in English, xcheel, both of which 
originated from a wtu-tl [>ronounced something like kuekulo, which 
was also the atR-estor of the CJreek kOkAo$ and the Old English 
kweogol, from which our word "wheel ” i.s derived. Many Itundreds 
of relationships of this kind, at first not obvious, have been established 
with virtual certainty. 

The reader with a slight knowledge of Latin or Greek will immedi- 
ately recognize the relationship fieiwecn their verbal svstem.s and 
that of Sanskrit. 'I'hus tlie pre.vent ten.ve of the Sanskrit verb as 
"to be", is declined in singular and plural as follows; 

asmi, "I am”: smas, "we are”; 

dsi, "them art”; stha, "you are"; 

astt, "he is”; santi, "they are”. 

Vedic Sanskrit is in many ways clo.ser than any other Indo- 
European language to the parent tongue, and it wa.s the discovery 
of Sanskrit which enabled Bopp, Ra.sk, and other scholars of the first 
half of the la,st century to establish a clear rclation.ship between the 
languages of the Indo-European group and to develop the sc'ienc:^ of 
comparative philology. 

The earliest .surviving form of Sanskrit, that of the iPg Veda, 
bears about the same relation to the classical tongue as d<>es 
Homeric to cbssicai Greek, At all its .stage.s Sanskrit i.s a language 
of many inflexioas, but the Vedas contain nutnerous forms which 
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later went out of use. The verb is of a complexity rivalling the 
Greek, with a bewildering array of voices and moods, later much 
simplified. The Vedic noun, as in later Sanskrit, has eight cases, 
and both verb and noun have dual numbers. 

An important feature of Vcdic Sanskrit is tlie tonic accent. Every 
important word liad an accented syllable, which was not necessarily 
stressed, but on which the voice rose in pitch, as in classical Greek. 
The tonic accent of a Sanskrit word, is, with exceptions due to the 
special rules of the languages, the same as in the cognate Greek 
word. 

Sanskrit, and most of the languages derived from it, are character- 
ized by the presence of aspirated consonants. Thus k, pronounced 
without appreciable emission of breath, is, to the Indian, quite a 
different .sound from the aspirated kh, which is pronounced with a 
strong breathing, rather like the first sound of the English word 
come. To the average European, the difference is hardly noticeable. 
The distinction goes back to the Indo-Europeans, and was made in 
classical Greek, ihi ugh in Greek the as|>irate letters 6 , 9 and x had 
lost their original pronunciation before the beginning of the Christian 
era. Another phonetic characteristic of Vedic Sanskrit, also surviving 
to modern times, is the series of “retroflex” or “cerebral” conson- 
ants, t, th, d, dh, and n. These, to the Indian, arc quite different from 
the “dentals ”, t, th, etc., though the European finds them hard to dis- 
tinguish without practice. The retroflex sounds are not Indo-Euro- 
pean, and w'ere borrowed very early from the indigenous inhabitants 
of India, either proto-Australoid or Dravidian. A further feature of 
the phonetics of Sanskrit is the predominance of the vowel.*! a and a. 
Vedic is a fine language, capabh* of vigorous and noble expression. 
On p. 509 we quote two verses of the Vedic hymns in the original, 
which will give the reader some idea of the sound of the language. 

After the composition of the Veda Sanskrit developed consider- 
ably. In the early centuries of the 1 st milleiuiium b.c. old inflexions 
disappeared, and tlie grammar was somewliat simplified, though still 
remaining very complex. New wordsy mostly borrowed from non- 
Aryan sources, were introduced, while old words were forgotten, or 
lost their original meanings. In these circumstances doubts arose as 
to the true pronunciation and meaning of the older Vedic texts, 
though it was generally thought that unless they were recited with 
complete accuracy they would have no magical effectiveness,- but 
bring ruin on the reciter. Out of the need to preserve the purity 
of the Vedas India developed the sciences of phonetics and grammar. 
The oldest Indian linguistic text, Yaska's Nirvkta, explaining obso- 
lete Vedic words, dates from the 5tli century b.c., and followed 
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much earlier work in the linguistic held. PSnini's great grammar, 
the AftSdkyayi (“Eight Chapters”) was probably composed to- 
wards the end of the 4th century b.c. With Panini the language 
had virtually reached its classical form, and it developed little 
thenceforward, except in its vocabulary. 

By this time the sounds of Sanskrit had been analysed witii an 
accuracy never again reached in linguistic study until the 19th century. 
One of ancient India's greatest achievements is her remarkable alpha- 
bet, commencing with the vowels and followed by the consonants, all 
classified very scientifically according to their mode of production, 
in sharp contrast to the haphazard and inadequate Roman alphabet, 
which has <leveloped organically for three millennia. It was only 
on the discovery of Sanskrit by the West that a .scieme of phonetics 
arose in Europe. 

The great grammar of Paiiini, which effectively stabilized 
Sanskrit language, presupposes the work of many earlier gram- 
marians. These had siaceeded in rt*cognizing the root a.s the basic 
element of a word, and had cla.s.sified some ‘2,000 monosyllabic roots 
whicli, with the addition of prefixes, suffixes and inflexions, were 
thought to pro\ide all the words of the language. Though the 
early etymologists were correct in principle, they made many errors 
and false derivations, and started a precedent which produced interest- 
ing results in many branches of Indian thought (p. 82). 

Though its fame is much rc.strictcd by its .specialized nature, there 
is no doubt that Panini’s grammar is one of the grcAte.st intcllet tual 
achievements of any aiK'ient civilization, and the most detailetl aiul 
.stientific grammar co^nposed Iwfore the I. 9th century in any part of 
the world. The work consists of over 4,<xx> graminatical rules, 
couched in a .sort of shorthand, which eiupluys single letters or syl- 
lables for the names of the ca.ses, hkhkIs, pcrsixis, tenses, etc. in which 
linguistic phenomena are classified. The great tenseness of Panini's 
system makes his work very difficult to follow without preliminary 
study and a .suitable commentary. Later Indian grammars are 
mostly (ommentarics on P^ini, the chief Iwing the ”(»reat Com- 
mentary” {Mahabha}\a) of Patafijali (2nd century B.c.) and the 
”Banara.s Commentary ” {KditkS f'rtli) of Jayuditya and Vamana 
(7th century a.d.). 

Some later grammarians di.sagrced with Panini on minor points, 
but his grammar was so widely accepted that no writer m speaker of 
Sanskrit in courtly or brahmanic circle.s dared .seriously infringe it. 
With Panini the language wa.s fixed, and couhl only develop within 
tlic framework of his rules. It was from the time of PSijiini onwards 
that the language began to be called Samkfta, “p^ected” or 
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"refined", as opposed to the Prakrtas ("unrefined"), the popular 
dialects which had developed naturally. 

Paninian Sanskrit, though simpler than Vedic, is still a very compli- 
cated language. Every beginner finds great difficulty in surmount- 
ing Panini's rules of euphonic combination [sandhi), the elaboration 
of tendencies present in the language even in Vedic times. Every 
word of a sentence is affected by its neighbours. Thus na-avadat 
("he did not say") becomes navadat, but na-uvdca (with the same 
meaning) becomes novdca\ Rdmas-uvaca ("Rama said") becomes 
Rdma uvdca, and Rdmas-avadat becomes Rdmo "vadat, but Haris- 
avadat ("Hari said") becomes Harir avadat. There are many rules 
of this kind, which were even artificially imposed on the Rg Veda, 
so that the reader must often disentangle the original words to find 
correct metre. 

Panini, in standardizing Sanskrit, probably based his work on the 
language as it was spoken in the North-West. Already the lingua 
franca of the priestly class, it gradually became that of tlie governing 
claff also. The Mauryas, and most Indian d}7iasties until the 
Guptas, used Prakrit for their official pronouncements. The first 
important dynasty to use Sanskrit was that of the ^akas of Ljjain, 
and the inscription of Rudradfiman at Girnar (p. 6'2) is the earliest 
written Sanskrit document we jx).ssess, with the exception of a few 
inscriptions which are brief and unimportant. 

As long as it is spoken and written a language tends to develop, and 
its development is generally in the direction of simplicity. Owing to 
the authority of Panini, Sanskrit could not develop freely in this way. 
Some of his minor rules, such as those relating to the use of cases 
indicating past time, were quietU ignored, and writers took to using 
imperfect, perfect and aorist indiscriminately, but Panini's rules of 
inflexion had to be maintained. The only way in which Sanskrit 
could develop away from inflexion was by building up compound 
nouns to take the place of the clauses of the sentence. 

In the Vedic and Epic literature compound nouns are common 
enough, but they are usually of only two or three members, like the 
English "houseboat", or "blackbird". In classical Sanskrit, on the 
other hand, they may have as many as twenty or thirty members. 
Earlier classical poets such as Kalidasa ai-e comparati\cly restrained 
in their use of compounds, though even in poetry compounds of six 
elements are not uncommon; b^t the earliest royal panegyrics in 
Sanskrit employ enormous compounds. For instance the emperor 
Samudra Gupta is referred to as "binding together the whole world 
by putting forth his strength and by C^^ccepting] acts of service [from 
other kings]], such as paying personal homage, the presentation of 
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gifts of maidens, and soliciting his charter, sealed with the Garuda- 
scal, to confirm them in possession of their territories” in a single 
word of twenty comi)onents. * I'his remarkable use of long com- 
pounds may be due to the influeiwc of Dravidian sj)eech on the lan- 
guage, for early Tamil has few intiexions, and its words are put 
together in concatenations without definite indication of their relation- 
ship. If the components of a Sanskrit compound word are thought of 
as separate words, as in such an English phrase as "iny top right- 
hand waistcoat pocket" which in Sanskrit w'ould be treated as a single 
compt)und word, the new constructions of the classical period become 
intelligible. 

With tl»e growth of long coin]x>unds Sanskrit also developed a 
taste for long sentences. The pro.se works of Bana and Subandhu, 
written in the 7th century, and the writings of iinmy of their succes- 
sors, contain single sentences covering two or three pages of type. 
To add to these difficulties writers adopted every conceivable verbal 
trick, until Sanskrit literature became one of the most ornate and 
artificial in the world. 

The intfre.st in language which India had .sliown from the earlie.st 
times continiK*d in the medie\.d {H'ritxl A number of valuable 
‘‘dictionaries” .survi\c from this time; these are not comparable to 
the dlphalietically arranged dUtionaries of the West, but rather to 
such work.s as Roget's Thesaurus. They contain list.s of words 
of approximately the same meaning or used iij^ similar contexts, 
sometimes with brief definitions, the whole arranged in simple verse. 
The most famous .lexicographer, and the earliest who.se work has 
survisetl, was Amarasiritha, by tradition a contem|W)rary of Kalidasa. 
Another form of tlictionary, more akin to our own, was the li.st of 
homonyms, classifying words with more than tme meaning. 

Indian interest in language spread to philosophy, and there was 
considerable speculation about the relations of a word and the thing 
it repre.sented I'he MlmSnisa school {p. 3'il), reviving the verbal 
mystici.sm of the later Vedic period, maintained that every word was 
the reflexion of an. eternal prototype, and tliat its meaning was etental 
and inherent in it. It.s opponents, e.specially the logical .school of 
Ny3ya (p. 323), supported the view that the relation of word and 
meaning was purely conventional. 'Iliu.s the controversy was similar 
to that between the Realists and Nominalists in inedil^val Europe. 

Clas.sica] Sanskrit was probably never spoken by thi masses, but it 
was never wholly a dead language. As the official t^igue of church 
and state it was read and spoken by the upper cla.sse9, and probably 

* Atm0‘HkfdaM-hmy'-opaygHa-djhiai[arutmad-i^Alui~iV(t‘Vuaya-tiiuktt'Utitna-yicM'‘4iiy- 
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understood to some extent by many of the lower orders. It served 
as a lingua franca for the whole of India, and even today learned brah- 
mans from the opposite ends of the land, meeting at a place of pil- 
grimage, will converse in Sanskrit and understand each other 
perfectly. 

Prakrits and Pali 

The language of the Rg Veda was already rather archaic when the 
hymns were composed, and the ordinary Aryan tribesman spoke a 
simpler tongue, more closely akin to classical Sanskrit. In the Veda 
itself there is evidence of dialectical differences. By the time of the 
Buddha the masses were speaking languages whicli were much 
simpler than Sanskrit. 'I'hese were the Prakrits, of which several 
dialects have been attested. 

The everyday speech of ancient India has been preserved for us 
largely through the unorthodox religions, whose earliest .scriptures 
were composed in languages approximating to tho.se spoken by the 
people. Mo.st in.scriptions of pre-(iuptan times, notably the great 
.series of A^okun edicts, are in Prakrits, ana the women and humbler 
characters of the Sanskrit drama are made to speak in formalized 
Prrikrit of various dialects. A few woiks of secular literature were 
composed in Prakrit. Thus tliere is much material for reconstructing 
the popular languages. 

Prakrits were much simpler than Sanskrit both in .sound and 
grammar. Kxcept for certain combinations which were easy to 
pronounce, such as doubled consonants, or compounds of which a 
na.sal letter was the first member, groups of consonants were drastic- 
ally simplified. Consonants at the ends of -'ords disappeared, and, 
in some dialects, even single con.sonants in th “ middle of words were 
omitted. The diphthongs ai and au of Sanskrit vanished, as did the 
old vowels r and /, the correi t pronunciadon of which was almost 
forgotten very early. In one dialect, Magadhi, r regularly became 
U giving Idja for raja. The rules of euphonic combination were 
practically ignored, and the dual number disappeared, while the 
inflexions of the noun and verb were mi-'''- red ed. 

One very important and early Prakrit was Pali, which became the 
language of the Sthaviravadin Buddhists. Buddha probably taught 
in MagadhT, but as his doctrines spread over India they were adapted 
to the IcH-al dialects. The lar mage chosen by the Sthaviravadins 
was a Western one, probably spikcn in the region of Sanchi and Ujja- 
vinT. Pali, which is still the religious language of the Buddhists of 
Ceylon, Burma and South-East Asia, seems to look back rather to 
Vedic titan to classical Sanskrit. 
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often in their correct Sanskrit form. 'IVlugii and Canare.se, whit h are 
spoken further nortli, are naturally even more strongly influenced by 
Sanskrit. Canarese first appears in inscriptions at the end of the (Sth 
century, and its earliest surviving literature goes back to the 9th. 
Telugu doo.s not appear as a literary language until the I'Jth lentury 
and only becomes really important under the Vijayanagara Kmpire, 
of which it was the court language. Malavalam. vei\ tliiselv akin 
to Tamil, bt*canic a separate language in the l ith lenturv 

/f'nttng 

We have seen that the people of tlic llarappa Culture had a script, 
which cannot be deciphered. From tlie time of die fall of Harappfi, 
{lerhaps aliout loot) b c., to the muidlc oi the 3rd century A.C. no 
Indian written material has survived References to writing occur 
in the I’ali stri]>tures ol the Ruddhists, and in the Sutra literature, but 
there is no clear mention of it in the Veda>. Rraliinana.s or I'panisads. 
This negative evidence, however, is lun wholly tonclusive, and some 
form ol .script mav have been used hv meiihants The .\sokan 
inseriptions, whuh are the earliest ini|)ortant wiitten diHuinents ol 
India, are engiav"d in stiipts almost jx'ttei tl\ adapted to the exprt's- 
sion of Indwii sounds. It is gemnallv thought that the suipts had 
manv vears, perhaps many eentuiies, ot development hetoie the davs 
of Asoka. 

’I’he .Aiokan cdtets employ two .scripts. I he nutsj important, used 
cvervvvheje in Iixlia except the North- \^’est, was Hrahmi, almiit the 
origin of whuh two'theones exist .Most Indian authorities would 
now nuintain that the Miipt was derived tiom that ol Jlaiapp.i 
Main K urojieans and .some Indians bi-lieve that it was deiived Irom a 
SemitK suipt 'I'he hist theorv. tetitattvelv pet lot ward hy Sir 
Alexander Cunmnghani and elalmrateil h\ the Assvrtologist Pio- 
fessor S Latigdnn,^ has manv dithuillies I'nttl we know the pio- 
nuniiation ot the 'iTO llarapju signs we < annot Ih‘ sure that the dozen 
or »f) letters of the Ihahini script whuh .somewhat resemble them 
aic derived from them, and witli so many IIarapp.'i sigirs it is unlikely 
that no lesemblante.s at all should have been found. Similarities 
lietween Bijhinl and some early Nortli Semitic .stripts are perhaps 
more striking, wpeiiallv as the latter ofll'cr only twedty-two letters 
to (hoose from,* but the resemblances are still not Itrong enough 
to Imi altogether zonvint;ing, and the whole problicrii need.s re- 
opening. 

Braiiiiil (fig. xxv) is normally read from left to right, as arc 
European scripts, while the Semitic scripts read from right to left. 
A very defective series of Aiokan imcriptioiu at \'erragudi in 
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Madras, a very early Sinhalese inscription, and an early coin from 
F>an in Madhya Pradesh, are read from right to left,® which would 
suggest that this was the original direction of Brahmi. But tins is 
no evidence of its origin, sirice it is believed that the Harappa script 
was also read from right to left. 

Whatever its ultimate origin BralunT is s«> skilfully adapted to the 
sounds of Indian languages that its development must have been at 
least in part deli Iterate. In the form in which we have it, it is the 
work not of merchants but of brahmans or other learned men who 
knew something of the Vedic science of phonetics. It may ha\e 
Itegun as a mercantile alphalx*!, suggested by the sha]H*s of Semitic 
letters, or by vague meim>rie.s of the Harappa .script, but by the time 
of Asoka, though still not completely perfect, it was the most scien- 
tific .script of the world. 

The words of St'initic language^, baserl largely on nwls of three 
consonants modified by intental \owel i hanges, needed few indica- 
tions of vowels to prevent ambiguity, and until compaiatively late 
times towels were marked only at the iH-ginriingof wmtU, and then not 
{H'rtectlv. rhe (irceks, when they IkutovcciI the PIkcmk lan alj>hal)et, 
adapted it to e.vpress vowels other than u b\ the introdiu tion of new 
signs. The Indians, on the other hand, expressed their towels bt 
the mtxlitu ation ttf the basic letter, whit h was looked on as tontaining 
an inherent short <j. Thus the Bralmil letter t js not k, but Xj. 
Other vowels were indicated by ticK.s attached to the top or hottoin 
of the letter, tha« -f XJ, ki, ki. t ku, t ku, ke, ^ ko. Two 
con.sonants together were exjires.seiJ by plat ing one urnler tlie other; 
thus t ka and X eombined tt> form ^ Xy»/. .Vo word in Prakrit 
end.s with a et>n.sonant, exeepl with the final ni, wliith was expressed 
bv a dot, thus; +• kam In writing San.skrit, at a later time, a con- 
sonant entling a senteiite t»r line »tf ptietry was marked h\ a di.igtnial 
.stroke thus T k. The wonis i>f a .senteiue were not gener.ilh 
dixidtxJ, the final letter ofttne Ix-ing eombined with the initial lettt'r 
of the other; wufi stmie nuKlifitation this is still the practice m the 
„^ca»e of San.skrit, though not of the \ernaculars, and add.s to the 
difficulties of the language for the Ix'ginner. 

Ixxal \ariation.s of the Brahmt .script are evhlent e\en at the time 
of AXoka. In the hdlowing centuries tliese dift'crt^Me.s de\cloiK?d 
further, until distimT alphabets evoIve<l. Before tile bt'ginning ot 
the C’hristian era engravers in the north, no doub| following the 
custom of .scrib<?.s, to add little ticks (called in f'.urofXMn j>rint- 

tng tenninology serifs) to the letters, and to employ floiiri.she.s of 
various kind.s. The tendency to ornamentation increa.sed with the 
centuries, until in the late inedtevai period the serifs at tin* top.s of 
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letters were joined together in an almost contimious line, to form the 
Nagari (“City” alphabet, also called DevanSgarf, “Script of the 
City of tlie Gods”), in which Sanskrit, Prakrit, Hindi and Marathi 
are written at the present day. L<x'al variations led to the develop- 
ment of individual scripts in the Panjab, Bengal, Orissa, GujarSt and 
elsewhere. 

Meanwhile in the Oeccan scripts had Iwen growing even more 
florid. In Central India in the 5th and o'tii centuries a script evoUed 
which substituted square boxes for the serifs of the northern .scripts, 
and introdiK'ed several other elaborations. The .si ripts of the South- 
ern IX'Ccan and Ceylon became more and more circular in form, until 
in tlie Middle .Ages they approximated to tho.se of the present day. 
The Tamils, on the other hand, evidvcd an angular .script known a.s 
iirantha, which is .still soitietimes irsetl in the 'I'amil country for writ- 
ing San.skrit, and from which the modern Tamil alphalwt is derived. 
Thus by the end of our period the alphalxM.s of India difi'ered little 
from those of today. 

It was from India, especially from the .south, that the people of 
Soutli-Ea.st Asia learnt the art of writing. 'I'he earliest surviving 
Sotith-Ea.st .Asian inscriptions, found in Borneo and Malaya, and 
dating from the 4th or 5th centuries, are in fairly coi rect Sanskrit, 
and in a .script resembling that of the early PalUv as. Though super- 
ficially very different, every .South-Ka.st .Asian script, except ol' 
course the Arabic and Roman scripts in which .Moiiiy is written, (an 
be traced back to Brahnii. St'iipt.s of Indian type have been used as 
far eastward as the-Philippine Islands. 

The origin of the other .\.<okan .script, called Kluroslhi (a strange 
term, meaning ”.'V.ss-lip”) (fig xxv i), is not m doubt. ItwasciT- 
tainly derived from the Aramaic alphabet, which was widely used in 
.Achannenid Persia, and was also Known in North-West India. Many 
IvliarosthI lettiTs closelv resemble .\ramaic, and, like .\ramaic, the 
alphalx't is read from right to left. KharosthT was adapted to the 
■Round.s of Indian languages by the invention of mwv letters and the 
t|J(C of vowel mark'«, which were lacking in Aramaic. It is generally 
thought that KharosthI was adapted from Aramaic utidcr the influence 
of Brahml, hut the priority of the two .script.s is not absolutely certain. 
Kharo.sthl vva.s little used in India propc*r after the .5iSd century \.n., 
but it survived .some centurie.? longer in (’entral A.s^, where many 
Prakrit document.s in Kliaro-ytlu .script have Iwcn di.s<’i>vere(j. Later, 
Kharo.ytht wa.H replairiid in Central Asia by a form of tic Giqita alpha- 
bet, from whirii the present-day script of 'I'ibet is derived. 

The usual writing material was the leaf of the talipot palm 
{talapalra, in Tamil 6lai), dried, smoothed, sized and cut into strips. 
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To form a book a number of such strips was held loosely together by 
a cord passed through a hole in the centre of the leaf, or, in the case 
of largo books, by two cords at cither end. The book was usually 
strengthened by wooden covers, which were often lacquered and 
painted (pi. LXXXIIa). Palm leaves are still sometimes ased as 
writing material in the outlying parts of South India. In the Hima- 
layan districts, where supplies of dried palm leaf were difficult to 
obtain, it was replaced by the inner bark of the birch tree, which, 
carefully pared and smoothed, served the purpose excellently. 
As well as these materials, sized cotton and silk, and thin slips of 
wood or bamboo were also used, and important documents were 
engravpd on copper plates (pi. LXXXIX). Paper, traditionally 
invented in ('hina in the early 2nd century a.d., may have been 
known in North India and it was certainly widely u.sed in Central 
Asia.® 

In most of India ink made from lampblack or charcoal, applied 
willi a reed pen, was tlie usual writing medium. In the South, how- 
1 •. the letters were usually scratched on the palm-leaf with a stylus, 
and the leaf then rubbed over with finel}’ powdered lampblack. This 
system of writing ga\e the letters a fine sharp outline and allowed the 
u.se of very .small .script ; it pr(.)bably eticouraged the development of 
the angular forms of the Tamil alphabet.* 


II. LITERATURE 

J'eJic Literature 

We have already dealt with the Four ''^'das, the Brahmanas and 
the Upani.sads in many contexts, and have gi'cn extracts from them 
(|ip. 'J.'J-l-SG). In their literary a.spect many of these .scriptures are 
of liigh merit, esjwcially stime hymns of t’.ie Rg Veda and some parts 
of the early I'panisads; much, tui the other hand, is dry and monoto- 
nous, of can onl> be appreciated after a considerable effort of the 
imagination. 

The 1028 hymns of the Itig Veda arc the w-^rk of many authors and 
show great variatii>n of style and merit. Though their comjwsition 
may have covered as many as five centuries, even the earliest of these 
{xsems is the pnxluct of a long tradition, composed according to a 
strict metrical scheme, "f* and a 'cttled literary conv’ention. 

'fho collection is divided into ten “circ'les” (manda/a) or books. 
Of these, books ii to vii are asicribed to individual families of seers, 
and contain the earliest hymns ; books i, viii, and x are later, especially 

• For furtlwr information on the Indian alphabet sec Appendix, p. S06ff. 

•f* For notes on tlie prosody of ancient Indian poetry see Appcnui*c, p. 508lt. 
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parts of X, while the ninth book was compiled by extracting the 
hymns to the god Soma from the other parts of the Rg Veda. The 
hymns contain many rejx^titions and the majority fiuve a general 
sameness of outlook. Owing to their archaic language and the ob- 
scurity of their allusions many passages are not fully understood. 
The reader will already have obtained some idea of tli(‘ style of the 
Rg Veday as far as it can be conveyed in lairly lil<'ral translation, 
from the paSvsages already (juoted. We add here a few further trans- 
lations of hymns of special literary merit. 

Our first translation describes Indra's fight with the eloiuUlragon 
Vrtra. The hymn evidently refers to a well-known legend, which 
has since l>een forgotten, but whuh was j^robahly a variant of the 
creation myth of Meso|K)tamia, in whiclj the go<l Marduk slays the 
demon of cliaos, Tiamat, and creates the uni\erse. Here Indra’s 
fiUK'tion as a rain-maker is also in evidence, and, if the story was 
originally borrowed from Mesof>otainia, it had evidentlv developed 
far from its prtnoiypt*. Interesting is the Heeting referi^u e to Imlra's 
fear, from which it would seem that his battle with the dragon dul not 
go all his own way. The last verse is evidently an a»lditi<in by 
another hand. 

'*Let me proclaim the valiant deeds of Indra, 
the first he did, the wielder of thi' ilniruli r, 
when he slew the dragon and let loose the watei s, 
and pierced the bellies of the mountains. 

slew lliC dragon lying on the mountain, 
for Tvastr* made him a heavenly thundeibt»lt 
'I'he waters sudfierily, like Ixdlnwing tattle, 
desi ended and fiovsed on, dov\n to the (Kem 

In his strength he chose the muiki 
fn»m thrre clips he drank the essc^ru e 
'I he (ienerous .seized his ihunderlKilt. 
and smote the fir>tlH)rn ot dragons 

\Vh^ n, India, vou slew the firsthoni tif dragons, 
and frustratetl the arts oi the sonerers, 
c r* ating sun aixl heaven and dawn, 
ycni found no enemy to withstand you. 

'Indra slew Vftra, and Vyaipsa, stronger than V|ira, 
w ith his thunderlxdt, with his mighty weapotu 
Like tlie branches of a tree felled by the axe 
the dragon lay strewn over llie earth. 

• 'n»e V«dk Vukafi. 
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Like an enraged coward he called a challenge 

to tlie great hero, the strong's oppressor, charging. 

B.it hr did not escape the forte of his blows — 

tlir foe of Indra (rushed the (loiids together fin falling^. 

h o( lU ss dr\(l handless, he still gave Indra battle, 
until tl'( thunderlxilt struck him hard on his back. 

1 he l)iillock sought to be match for the bull, 
but Vrtra lay, his members scattered afar. 

"rhe waters, flowing frjr man's good, pass over him, 
as lie lies thus, broken like a reed. 

Beneath the waters which he had encompassed 
in his great might, Viira the* serpent lay. 

*'l‘hc strength c^f tlu‘ motlier of Vrtra was exhausted, 
and Indra bore away her weapon. 

The mother lay abo\t\ tlie son below 
Dariu lay like a cow beside her calC 

‘Fallen in tlie midst of water-courses, 
newer pausing, never resting, 
floods overwhelm the liidden corpse of Vrtra. 

In a long darkness lay the foe c^f Indra. 

‘Lc)id«‘d by Dasas and guarded by the dragon 
the* waters la}', penned m as cow's by a F^ani. 

When thc‘ ojiening of the waters was closed up 
the slayer of Vrtra threw it ojx^n. 

‘O Indra, you bex ame a WTcath of vajxiur, * 
when he impale'd you on his lame. \lone 
you won the tows, hero, jou won the 

and vou let loose tlie Sewen Streams tv' flow. 

“'riumder and lightning a\ ailed him n thing, 
nor the mist he sc'attcrcd abroad, nor hail 
When Indra and the dragon fought he conquered, 
as he, the Cnmerous, will in tuture conquer. 

" .\nd what avenger of the dragon did you see. 

Inch a, as fear entered ycnir heart when you had killed him, 
wht*n vou cro.sscxl over nine aiul ninety streams, 
as a friglitened liawk trosses the skies? 

“ Incira is king of all that ...oves or rests, 

of tame and fiert'e, the wielder of tlie thunder. 

He ivS the king of mortals, whom he rules, 
encircling tliem as a wheel’s rim the s|K)kes. 

• Literally *‘a horse's tail’*, probably implying a wisp of cloud. 
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A number of hymns show deep feeling for nature; die most famous 
of these being the hymiivS to ILsas, the goddess of da\NTi ; but the hymns 
to U$as are perhaps less beautiful than the single hymn to R;ltrT, the 
personified night. 

"The goddess Night has looked abroad 
with her eyes, everywhere drawing near. 

She has put all her glories on. 

"The immortal goddess now has filled 
wide space, its depths and heights. 

Her radiance drives out the dark. 

" Approaclung, tlie goddess has exj>elled 
her sister Dawn. 

Now darkness also disappears. 

" And so you have drawn near to us, 
who at your coming hav e come homo, 
as biids to their nest ujHm the tree. 

"I'he clans have now' gone home t<) rest, 
home the l>ea,sts, and home the birds, 
home even the hawks who lust for prey. 

Guard us from the .she«wolf and the<^olf, 
and guard us from the thief, O Niglu, 

' and so be gCKxl for us to pass. 

"For darkness, blotting «>ut, has <(>mo 
near me, black and palpable. 

O Dawn, disjx'l it like my d«‘hts 

" 1 have ofl'ered my hymn as a tow 

is offered. Daughter of Heaven C) Night, 
accept It, as a victor praise."® 

Similarly sensitive to the moods of nature is the little hymn to 
Aranyani, the elusive spirit of the forest.’*^ 

"I^ady of the Forest! loidy of the Forest ♦ 

who seem to vanish from sight in the distailce, 
why do you never come to the village? 

Surely you are not afraid of men ! 

* The exact meanings of several words and phrases of this hymn art f)uue uncertain In 
tramlatintg I have given the acme whkii seems to me most probable, and tilled out the 
elllpikal Sanskiit to make the mcsning dftsrer. 
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When the grasshopper replies 
to the distant lowing of cattle, 
as though to the sound of tinkling bells 
the lady of the Forest makes merry. 

‘'b<unctiine.s you catch a glimpse of her, and think it is cattle grazing, 
or a l^.ouse, far away, 

and at evening you hear the Lady of the Forest 
like tiie distant sound of moving wagons. 

‘*IIcr voice is as the sound of a man calling his cattle, 
or as the crash of a felled tree. 

If you stay in the forest in the evening, 
you will hear her like a far voice crying. 

‘*But the Lady of the Forest will not slay 
unless an enemy draws near. 

She cats the sweet wild fruits, 

and then she rests wherever she will. 

“\ow 1 have praised the I^dy of the Forest, 
w^ho is perfumed with balm, and fragrant, 
who is w'ell fed, although she tills not, 
the mother of all things of the wild. 

A few Vcdic liynin.s are by our standards primarily secular. Of 
these tJK‘ “Gamester's Lament" is the most fomous. Probably the 
poem was originally a spell to ensure success in gaming, addressed 
to the vibhhiaka nuts themselves. This was converted by an anony- 
mous poet into a cautionary whicli obtained a place in the Rg 

Veda on acrount of its reference to the god as attempting to 

reform the gamester. 

’The dangling nuts, bom where the wind blows the lofty tree, 
d<*light me with their rolling on the board. 

'riie cheering vibhtdaka has brought me joy, 
like a draught of soma from Mount Mujavant. 

'She did not scold me, or lose her temix^r. 

She was kind to my friends and me. 

But because of a tlirow tex) high by one 
I have rejected my lov'-^g wife. 

' Her mother liatcs me ; my wife repels me — 
a man in trouble finds no one to pity him. 

They say, ' Fve no more use for a gambler 
than for a worn-out horse put up for sale.' 
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“When tlic conquering die has got his |x>ssessions 
others embrace tlie gamester's wife. 

His father, his mother, his brothers say of him: 

'We don't know him! Take him as a })or;cltnan’ ' 

“I think to myself: 'I won't go with the others’ 

I'll stop lx‘hind when my frieiuls go to play!' 

But then the brown ont\s ♦ raise their vt>iccs, 
and off I go, like a mistress to her lover. 

" The gambler goes to the hall of assembly. 

I win?* he wonders. His body tiembles. 

The dice run counter to his hojxs, 

and give his opjxxient the lucky throws. 

“The dice are armed with hooks and piereirig, 
they arc deceptive, hot and burning. 

Like children they give and take again, they strike back at their 
conqueror.H. 

l"hey are sweetened with honey through the magic they vvork on 
the gambler. 

“'I*hey play in a trwp ol tluec tnin s hliv 

Like Uw? gtxl Saviir, they are true to tlu ii laws. 

They will not l>cnd to the wrath of rlie might v. 
and even a king l>ows low Indore tliem. 

“The dice roll down, the dice leap upwards, 
unarmed tlvy withstand the man vMth arms. 

I'hey aic heavenly co.iN, strewn ovt r tlse Uiard, 
and though lie y ate 4<«d they hum up tiie h« art. 

“'Hie forsaken wife of the gambler scurows, 
and the mollur of the son who wanders afar. 

In debt, in fear, m lu ed of money. f 
he goes by night to the house of others. 

“ I’he gambler grieves when he sees a woman, 
anotlier man's wife, in their ph'asant home. 

In the morning he yokes the < hesinui horses J 
In the evt^ning he falls by the hearth, a iK'ggfr. 

• I e flic vitilifdaka nuts, loosely traaslatcd See p. 207h 

f Literally '“weaJfh". I? n almost certain ciat tlierc was no cnlncd money in India 
at the tbne of this p«>efn*s composition (p. 

X he. gambles with the bfown nuts. 
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"So to the general of your great army, 

to him who is king, the chief of your host, 

I say, stretching out to him my ten fingers: 

'I risk rnv all! I am speaking the truth!' 

"'Don't play \\ith dice, but plough your furrow! 

Delight in your property, prize it highly! 

Djok to your cattle and look to your wife, 
you gambler! ’ I'hus noble Savitr tells me. 

"So make friends witii us, be kind to us! 

Do not force us with your fierce magic! 

May your \Nrath and hatred now come to rest! 

May no man fall into the snares of the browm ones!"io 

We need say little liere of later Vedic literature. The Atharva 
Veda, in the main a monotonous collection of spells, contains a few 
poems of great merit. The prose Brahmanas and the various 
recensions of the Tajur Veda are in general without any pretensions 
to i o'j.iry cjualities, though written in simple straightforward 
language, very different in style from Classical Sanskrit. Here and 
tliere legends are told in tersi* nervous prose, which gains in effective- 
ness from its austere economy. \\\‘ give the story of Pururavas 
and IVvasT, which is told in the Satapatha Brdhmana as part of the 
in'^tnu tions for becoming a (landharva (p. ^238) by means of a magi- 
cal sa<T«fiie. d'he story is as old as the Rg Veda^ for one hymn'^ 
consists of a dialogue between the earthly lover and his heavenly 
mistress, from which the verses quoted in the Brahmana version are 
taken. The story \erv popular in later times, and was the sub- 
ject of one of Kalidasa's plays. 

"The nymph CrvasI lo\ed Pururavas the son of IdS. When she married 
him she said: * You must embrace me three times a day, but never lie 
witli me against my will. Moreo\er I must never see you naked, for this 
is the pro{)er way to lH‘ha\e to us women!' 

"She lived with him long, and she was with child by him, so long did she 
live with him. Then the CJandhai-\^as said to one another: 'This Urvaii 
lias bt*en living too long among men! We mUvSt find a way to gel her 
back ! ' 

"She kept a ewr with two lambs tied to her bed, and the Gandharvas 
carru d off' one of the lambs. 'llieyVe taking away baby,' she cried, 
'as though there were no warrior ..^^d no man in the place!* Ihen they 
took away tlie .second, and she cried out in the same way. 

" Then he thought to himself: ' How can the place where I am be without a 
warrior and a man } ' And, naked as he w'as, lie leapt up after them, for he 
tliought it would take too long to put on a garment. 
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“llieri the Gandharvas produced a flash of lightning, and she saw him as 
clearly as if it were day — and she vanished. . . . 

''Bitterly weeping, he wandered all over Kuruksetra, 'Fhere is a lake of 
lotuses tliore, called AnyatahplaksS. He walked on its banks, and there 
were nymphs swimming in it in the form of swans. 

"And she noticed him, and said: 'That's the man with whom I lived*’ 
' Let us show ourselves to him/ they said. ' Very weir she replied, add 
they appeareii to him pn their true forms]]. 

"Then he recogni2<‘d her and entreated her: 

'O my wife, with mind so cruel, 
stay, let us talk togetlier, 
for if our secrets are untold 
we shall have no joy in da 3 ^s to come ’ ' . . . 

"'Fhen she replied: 

' What use is there in my talking to you ! 

I have passed like the first of dav\ns. 

Pururavas, go home again* 

I am like die wind, tliat camiot i aught.' . . . 

"Mournfully Pururava.s said: 

'Today your lover will perish, 

he will go to the furthest distance and never come back. 

He will lie in tlie lap of disaster, 
and fierce wolves will devour him' .... 

"SJie replied: 

'Pururasas ilt> not die* do nut go away! 

do not let the fierce wolves desour you* 

Friendship is not to lie found in women, 

For they have lH‘arts like half-tamed jackals*’ 

";\nd then she said to him: 

' When I dwelt in disguise in the land of mortals 
and passed the nights of four autumns, 

I ate a little ghee once a day, 
and now I ha\e had quite enough!* . . . 

"But her heart f)itied him, and she said: 'Come on the loist evening of the 
year, then, when your son is l>om, you .shall lie one nigl\t with me.' 

"He came on the last night of the year, and there stood a golden palace. 
They told him to enter, and brought lier to him. 

"She said: 'Tomorrow the Gandharvas will grant you'a boon and you 
must make your choke'. He said: 'You choose for me!^‘ iSie answered: 
'Say, "Let me become one of you 1 ' 

"In the morning the Gandharvas gave him a boon, and he asked: 'Let 
me become one of you 
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There is ho fire among men,' tliey said, ' whk h is so holy that a man may 
become one of us by sacrificing with it.' So tliey put fire in a pan, and said: 

' By sacrificing with this you will become one of us:' 

He took it and his son, and went homeward. On the way he left the 
fire in the fonwt and went to a village with the boy. When he came back 

fire had vanished. In place of the fire was a pipal tree and in place of the 
pah-a'^^imosa. So he went back to the (iandliar\ as. 

" 1 h(^ said: ‘ For a year you must c ook rice enough for four Qevery day]]. 
Each time fyou cook]] you must put on the fire three logs of the pipal 
anointed with gliee . . . and the fire which is produced fat the end of the 
year]] will b<^ the fire []which will make you one of usj. But that is rather 
ditlicult,' they added, ‘.so you should make an upper firestick of pipal wood 
and a lower one of mimosa wood, and the fire you getfrom them will be the 
fire Twliicdi will make you one of usl. But that too is rather difficult,' they 
added, ‘ so you must make both the upper and low’er firestick of pipal wood, 
and the fire you got from them will Ik‘ the fire.' 

“So he made an upper and a lower firestick of p>pal wood, and the fire he 
got from them was the tire rwhkh would make him one of them]]. He 
.sacrific ed with it and became a Ciandharva."^^ 

The llpanisads rank high as literature, but their chief importance is 
religious and they ha\e been sufficiently treated and quoted in that 
setting. 

Epic Literature 

The c\irliest Indian literature of a fundamentally secular character 
is the two great epics, the Mahahharata and the Rdmayana, which, 
though worked over by a succession of judestly editors, give clear 
evidence of their c^rigin as martial legends, "^'heir religious impor- 
tance lay at first in tlic royal sacriikial ritual, \ of wliich involved 
telling stories of the heroes of the j)ast. This put the martial ballads 
into the hands of the priesthood, wlio, in t/ansmitting them, often 
altered their superficial character, and interpolated many long 
passages on theology, morals and statecraft. 

Of the two epics tlie Mahahharata is the more important. It con- 
tains over 90,000 stanzas, usually of thirty-iv\o syllables, and is there- 
fore probably the longest single poem in the world's literature^^ Tradi- 
tionally the author of the poem was the sa^y \^'asa, who \s said to 
have tauirht it to his puj il Vai^^mpayana, T1 |e liner, according to 
tradition, cccited it in public foi^ ei^Vst time at a great sacrifice held 
by King Janamejaya, the great grandson of Arjuna, one ot tlie heroes 
of the story. Stripped of its episodes and interpolations the poem 
tells of the great civil war in the kingdom of tlie Kurus, in the region 
about tlie modem Delhi, then known as Kuruk§etra. 
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"Like great lions tlie kings entered 
the hall, firmly founded, 
with its splendid ponh 

and shining golden columns. 

"There on their several thi*ones 
the lords of earth sat down 
all decked in fragrant garlands, 
with bright gems in their ears. 

"Their arms were thick 
as iron bars, 
shapely and smooth 
as five-headed snakes. 

" W ith lovely shining locks, 

and well-formed noses, eyes and l>rows, 
the faces of the kings were bright 
as the stars in heaven 

" n\en fair-faced DamayajiiT 
entcied the hall, 
stealing with lier splendour 

tlu? eyes and thoughts of the kings 

"WTien the glance of the noble 
sf^ectatons fell on her limbs 
there it was fixed, 
and nev^er wavered 

"TTien, wlule the names ot the Kings 
were l>eing pr^K'laiinc < 1 , 
the daughter 4 >r Bhlina saw 
five men of the same form 


' W'hii hi ver of tlu in she lix>kt*cl at 
she recogni/ed as Nala. 

W'ond* ring in her n.md, 

I he fair one was filled with doubt 

' Of all thf signs of godhead 

that 1 learned from the elders 
I se<‘ not even one 

in tlu>se who are standing here 

‘llius thinking u\er and over, 
and pcjndcring again and again, 
5I1C rcAolvcd that the time had tome 
to take refuge in Utc gods. 
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" ' I heard from the mouth of the swans 
that Nala had chosen me as his bride, 
and so, if that lie true, 

may the gods show him to me! 

' Never in w'ord or deed 
have I committed sin, 
and so, if that be true, 

may the gods sliow him to me I 

'"'The gods have ordained 

tlic king of Nisadha to be my lord, 
and so, if that be true, 

may the gods show him to me*' 


‘"May the great gods, the world-protectors 
take on their own true form, 
that 1 may recognize 

the king of men, of good fame!' 

"When they heard Dainayanti, 
mournful and piteous 
they did as she had asked, 
and put on tlieir true form. 

"She saw die four gods 

sweatless, not blinkmg their eyelids, 
their garlands fresh and free from dust, 
not touching the ground with their feet. 

"But the king of Nisadha had a shadow, 
his garlands were widiered, 
his body bore dust and sweat, 
and he blinked his eyelids. 

"The iiKxiest long-eyed girl 

seized the hem of his garment, 
and on his shoulder she placed 
the lo\eliest of garlands. 

"She chose him for her lord, 
she of die fair complexion, 
and suddenly all the kings 
together shouts * and cheered, 

" And all the gods and sages 
thereupon cried bravo, 
and shouted at the w^onder, 
praising Nala the king.”^^ 
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Tlie second epic, the EamSyam, is rather different from the Mahd^ 
l^dratd in style and content. It is little more than one (juarter of the 
size of the other epic, and of its seven books the first and the last 
are certainly later additions. The poem, like the Maluibharnta, con- 
tains many interpolations, but they are much briefer luul are mostly 
didactic. The main lH)dy of the poem gives th<* im[)!ession of being 
the work of a single liand, that of a poet whose style was based on 
that of the otlu^r epic, but .sliowed some kinship to that of classical 
Sanskrit poetry. 

I'hougli the Rdmayana does not contain so many archaic features 
as the Mahdbhdrata^ and gives the general iinpr(‘ssion of being the 
later of the two, the Miihahharatii contains as an episodt* the story 
of Rama, in a form which suggests that the editor ol the final version 
of the Mdhtlbhdrata knew tlie Hdindydnii. The Mahahharata as it 
is at present is prohaldy later than the Rdnhlwnia, hut its main nar- 
rative |X>rlions are appuviably earlier. 

The traditional author of the Rdmdyjna was the sage VMImTki, a 
conteinpt^raiy of its hero. In fact the legend was perhaps ctunmitled 
to verse in the form in whuh we have It, but excluding the first and 
la.st bcH^ks, a little before the comment ement of tlic t'hrislian era. 
The central .sc'ene of the jvoent is Avotihya, tlu^ capital of the old king- 
dom of Kosala, and it evidentlv grew uj) in a milieu to th(‘ east of 
that of the Mahribharuta. 

Dasaratha King of Kosala had f<»ur sons by Ins ITiree wivt^s; the sons' 
names were Kama. Bharata, I-aksmana and Salnighna rhe four attended 
till? court of King kanaka of Videha, where Rjina won the liand oi Janaka’s 
daughter, Sita, at a great an h<*ry contest. Kama Jiui Sita vsere married 
and for a time lived happily at tlie court <»f Dasaratha. (In tins pjjt of the 
story, contained m the* first b»>k of the epic, Hama is explicitly des<nl>ed 
as an incarnation of the god Visiui. and the oiiginal text has evidently bt^en 
much added t(» and alte red at a late ) 

When IXjsaratha grew old he nanud Hama as his heir; hut his second 
(jueen, Kaikesi, n inmded lu r lord ol a l>oon which he* had promised lu r long 
since, and denundc*d its tulfdmem in the banislinunt ol Hama and the instal- 
lation of her own s«*n. Bharata, as he ir apparent Dasaratha and Bharata 
txjlh demurred, fuit Hama insisted on his father fulfilling Ins promise, and 
went into voluntary e.xile with STta and his brothe.* {acksmaiia When 
Dasaratha dud Bharata took over the kingdom, hut onl^ as regent for the 
exiicsd Kama. 

Meanwhile Kama, SitX and I^ksmana dwelt as hern|t5 in tlie forest of 
Dan^aka, where Rama destroyed many denunw who wer0 harassing ascetics 
and villagers. lUvana, the demon king of laiAkii (Ceylon), decided to 
avenge his fallen kinsmen, and, white Kama and I^k^maipa were on a hunt- 
ing expisdition, came to tlieir hermitage in the guise of an ascetic, seized 
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STta, and carried her off to Lanka in his aerial car {vimdna). Tlie brothers 
sought far and wide for Sita, and enlisted the help of Sugriva, the king 
of the monkeys, and his general, tlie brave and loyal Hanumant. Hanumant 
went in search of Slta, and, leaping over the straits, at last found her 
in Havana*s paUfc. Witli the aid of a great army of monkeys and bears 
Rama built a ^ aiisf vvay of stones across the sea to Lanka. After a fierce 
battle Uan]a, Laksmana and their allies slew Havana and his hosts, and 
rescued Sita. 

Sita had been treated with respect by her captor, and had in no way 
yielded to his blandishments. But she had dwelt under the roof of another 
man, and llama, in accordant e with the Sacred Law, could do nothing but 
repudiate her. She threw herself on a funeral pyre, but the fire-god Agni 
refused to acc(‘j)t her. After this proof of her innocence she was reunited 
with Rama, and the two returned to Ayodhya, where Bharata renounced the 
throne and Rama w^as crovvn(‘d, to rule long and righteously. 

The last hook, certainly an addition, -gives an unnecessary sequel to 
the story, which was probably added on aUiOunt of growing prejudice, and 
misgivings al>out Sita's lawful statii.s after her unwilling residence in her 
captor’s house. 'I'hc ipeoplc murmured l)ecause their queen had been forced 
lo h cak her man iage vows, and suspicions as to her purity were not allayed, 
e\en by her ordeal by fire. Though he was ([uite convinced of her innocence 
Rama, whose first duty wa^ to “please tlie people”, was regretfully forced 
to banish her, and she took refuge in Valmlki’s hermitage, where she ga\e 
birth to twins. Kusa and I.ava. Years later Rama found Sltl again, and 
acknowledged her sons. As final proof of her inncKencc she called on her 
mother, the Earth, ^ to swallow her up. The earth oj>ened, and she dis- 
appeared. Soon after this Rama returned to heaven, and resumed the form 
of the god Visnu.-f* 

The style of the Raviayofuj is le.ss rugged than that of the Maha^ 
bharatii. The latter contains (>crasional mmatical and prosodical 
errors, the former few if any. It is a work <>f greater art, but less 
vigour, though it contains many dramatic passages, and beautiful 
descriptive writing, which the Mahab/ulnitj lacks. We give a much 
abridged translation of the description of the death of Ra\ana, which 
is Upical of the treatment of battle in both epics. 

“'riien Rama, reminded 
by the words of Matali, 
took his flaming arrow- 
like a hissing snake. . . . 

• Mta means “furrow ', arid tlic hci nc of the epic lus son.o of the attributes of an 
agricultural gmldesh. Aaording It) the storv slie was not the natural daughter of King 
Janaka, but sprang from his plough while ho was working in the fields. This story 
evidently looks bark to a time when the tribal chieftain was ready to lend a liand with 
the work of the trilK\ 

+ 'rhis rather grim ending to tJic story did not .satisfy some gentler spirits. Bhaya- 
bhOti’s Vttarar&macarita, a drama of tlic 8tli century, cora hides with the full rccotK;i1ia(ion 
of RIbna and Slt^. * 
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He spoke a mantra upon it 
as the Vedas ordain. 

ITie strong one placed in his bow 
that great and mighty arrow. . . . 

•' Enraged he fiercely bent 
his lx>w against RSvana, 
and, intent on his mark, he shot 
the entrail-tearing arrow. . . . 

Bearing the death of the Ixxly 

the arrow flew with great speed, 
and tore through the heart 
of the evil-working RrivMna. 

*"nien, red with his blotx] and rapid, 
that arrow, destroyer of l>cdics, 
robbing the lift*-brt‘ath of RavalQa, 
drove into the face of the ^rth. . . 

‘'Swiftly .druck from his iiand, 
his bow and his arrow 
dropped, with his life-breath, 
ujK)n the ground. 

“Unbreathing, with awful .sjieed, 
tlie glorious lord of the di*mons 
fell from his chariot to earth, 

like Vrtra striu k by the thundcrlx^lt. * 

“When they saw' him lallrn to earth 
the remaining denims of night 
in terror, their lord destroyed, 
fled in every direction. , . . 

“Falling, struck down by the monkeys, 
they fled to I^hk«1 in terror, 
their fares swimming in tears, 

piteous at the loss of their refuge.^ 

“ And in joy tlie monkeys 

roared a cJicrer of triumph ♦ 

arnl pr«x:laj|ned the victory of R2ina, 
arid bis slaying of KSvana. 


• Sec p. 400f shrjvc- 
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" In the sky there sounded 

the lovely drums of the gods, 
and there blew a pleasant wind 
bearing a heavenly fragrance. 

" A rain of flowers fell 

from heaven upon earth, 
flowers rare and lovely 

bestrewing Rama’s chariot.”** 

The epic style and metre became usual for didactic literature of all 
kinds. Much of this, the Puranas, Dharma J>astras, and other texts, 
has been referred to elsewhere. They contain passages of literary 
merit, but we must pass them over for the great body of courtly 
literature. 

Clawcal Sanskrit Poetry 

The earliest surviTOg Sanskrit poetry in the classical style is that 
oi tl e Buddhist poet A^vaghosa, who is l>elieved to have lived at the 
end of the 1st century a.d., and who composed a metrical life of the 
Buddha ( Kuddhacanta) in a comparatisely simple classical style. The 
Girnar Inscription of Rudradaman, dated a.d. 1.50, is the earliest sur- 
viving example of courtly Sanskrit prose. Thus the courtly style is 
a comparatively late development in Indian literature, although it 
must hive had a long period of evolution before the dates which we 
have mentioned. 

On the whole classical Sanskrit literature has not been well received 
in the West. Though the works of Kalidasi delighted Goethe, the 
literature taken as a whole has lieen called artifcial, over-ornate, lack- 
ing in true feeling, or even an example of Wuated and perverted in- 
genuity. Indians themselves are not alvvavs satusfied with it. Thus 
a modem authority writes: "As a result of the particular demand in 
the court atmo.sphere the natural sjwntaneitv' of the poet was at a 
discount. . . . Ix^aming and adaptation to circumstances were given 
more importance than the pure flow of genius. ... As a result Sans- 
krit poetry not only became artificial but followed a traditional .scheme 
of de.scription. . . . The magic of the Sanskrit language . . . also led 
the poets astray and led them to find their amusement in verbal 
sonorousne.ss.”*® 

This judgement, which the avnhor later qualifies, is in part correct. 
It is, besides, an indication of how deeply modem India has been 
affected by European aesthetic standards, judged by which much In- 
dian classical literature is indeed artificial. It was written mainly for 
recitation or performance at court, or for comparatively small circles 
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of litterati, all well versed in the rigid canons of the literary conven- 
tion and highly apprei'iative of verbal ingenuity. In such circum- 
staiKes it would be futile to expect the native w'ood-notes of a Clare 
or the na^ral mysticism of a Wordsworth. 'I'he poets lived in a 
comparatively static six'iety, and their lives wen* (‘ontrolleil in detail 
by a body of scK'ial custom wliich was already ancitMit and which had 
the sanction of religion Ix^hind it. 'I'hey were nev(‘r in revolt 
against the Sixial system, and Indian Shelleys and Swinhiirnes are 
lacking. Most of this literature was written by men well integrated 
in their scxiety and with few of the complex psychological difliculties 
of the mcxlern literary man ; hence the spiritual anguish of a Cowper, 
the heart-searchings of a Donne, and the sixial pessimism of an early 
T. S. Eliot, are almost entirely absent. Despite its reputation for 
jx'ssimism in the West, lliixhi thought and literature is fundamen- 
tally optimistic, and the tragic drama, <»r the story wiili an unhappy 
ending, was not looked on with favour. 

The chief raw materials (»f the Indian jXH*t W^Ve love, nature, pane- 
gyrie, morali/ing and story telling. Religious subjects, in the sense 
of legends of the gtxls, arc common I'liough, btu d(*e|» religious feel- 
ing is comparatiNely rare iU courtly literature. .\ ft w poets, siu h as 
Bhartrhari, wrote <H'casionall\ on religious tliemes with the intensity 
of deep faith, but for all its m\thoK\gual trappings and polite* in\ (na- 
tions to deities classical Sanskrit |>oetrv is predominantly secular. 
The go<ls, when they ap{x*ar, lune usually the -tJiarai ter of enlarged 
human beings. 

Love was jias^ionately plnsieal, and we have said something of the 
approa< h of the Indian poet to the suh|e< I m another < lupier (p 17 if). 
As in riK^st Kir’op<*an literature t»f ancirnt ami nunlu'val times, nature 
v\as usually treated in its relation to man, and rarel\ des< ribed for its 
own sake. The [)lien(>m(*na f«f the seasons, tlay ami night, funis and 
Ixasts and fltiwers, are employed to frame human emotions, or aiv 
IXM'sonified as counttTparts of the human suhjei ts of tiie p<>et. Hut 
throughout the literature a deep lo\e r>f nature is iinjdicit, espeiially 
in Kahdasa v\ho, for this reason among otIhts, lias a higlier reputa- 
tion in the WVst tfian anv other am lent Indian |>oet. Panegyric s, in 
praise of a king and his ancestors, are very numcroiis and form one* of 
the chief souaes of our hi.slork al know kuige, ^ ttdement of moral- 
izing is prominent in the writing of m«»st f»oet.s {yllidasa was parti- 
cularly fond of including generalizations of a ,sen|eiitious or moral 
nature in hi» verses, and tliis practice was nvognbaxl as one of the 
legitimate alafnkJras ("adornments'*) of Sanskrit poetry. Gnomic 
verse.s, often of a dry worldly-wise humour, were very popular. 

Tlie technique of poetrv was thoroughly studieti and rules were 
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laid down in numerous textbooks. The purpo.se of poetry is usually 
described as emotive; the emotion aroused, however, is not the pity 
and terror of Aristotle, but a calmer experience, an sestlietic sensation 
based on feeling lifted to such a plane that grief is no longer felt as 
grief, and love no longer as love — according to one definil:ion “im- 
personali/ed and ineffable aesthetic enjoyment from which every trace 
of its component . . . material is obliterated”.'® The basic rasas or 
“flavours” from which this aesthetic experience should arise are 
usually classified as eight — love, courage, loathing, anger, mirth, 
terror, pity and surprise. '1 heoretically every poem should contain 
one or more of these flavours. 

An important element in Samskrit poetic theor\’ was dhvani (“re- 
verberation”), the suggestion or incantation of words and phrases. 
Words have their denotations and their connotations, their primary 
meanings and their undertones, and it is with the.se latter that the 
poet has to do. By carefully choosing his words he can make them 
say far more than their b^e meanings and induce a whole series 
of .,n . lions by a single brief \erse. Indian literary philosophers 
ad\ anted far in this direction and prodiuetl theories on the psy- 
chology of pttetic appreciation which, in bn ad outline, would not 
be inactt'ptable to many modern poets of the West.* 

I’erhaps the most inijwrtant tool of the poet was alamkdra, or orna- 
mentation, whicli included simile and metaphor, generalization, pun- 
ning, alliteration of various kinds, and so on. This branch of poetic 
technitpie was also worked out in great detail by the theorists, and 
the free use of ornamentation resulted in poetry of great Acridity. 
This was eniouraged by the enormous number of s\aionyms and 
homonyms in Sanskrit, and by tlie \ery ntiii.erous and universally 
accepted .st<Kk epithets, such as “the mine of jewels” {ratnakara) for 
“the .sea”, “the unnun ing” {acala) for “mountain”, “.sky-goer” 
{kha^a) for "binl”, and “the frail” (ahjid) for “woman”. The 
ancient Indian poet would ha\e bt'cn quite at home with Pope’s 
“denizens of air” and "finny tribe.s”. 

'I’he unit of poetry is the stanza, usually grammatically complete in 
itself. The malulkavya, loosely translated “epic”, often degenerated 
into a string of senses or groups of verses, linked only by a very 
slender thread of narrative. In the more ornate courtly literature 
plot and construction are in general weak, and there is little sense of 
balance. Tliis is not the case w . ’ purely narrative poetry, as in such 
works as the “Ocean of Story”, the author of which tells his tales 

• 'Hie most important and original litcran’ theorists \^ere Dandin (p. 442ff) (KJtyd- 
daria, 6“7lh century), Bhlmaha {Katydlarfikdra^ 7th century), Anandavardhana (D^iwiy- 
dhka^ dth century), Mamniata {KdvyaprakJJa, early 12th century), and Vi^vanStfw 
( Sdhityadarpa^a, 1 4th century ) . 
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with economy and restraint (p. 429ff). And often, even in the most 
ornate kSvya, the poet will from time to time rise to the ot'casion with 
vivid and dramatic description, thongh it must be admitted that the 
longer Sanskrit poem is usually prolix and shapeless. 

^ the other hand the individual verse is balanced and succinct. 
Single-verse poems, reminisi'ent of the Persian rubai or the Japanese 
tanka, were very popular, either standing alone or included in dramas 
and pro.se works. Many of these are very beautiful, and make an 
immediate appeal to the Western reader, even in tran.slation. They 
were colU^cte*! in anthologies, of which a number survive and have 
pi‘eser\cd many lovely verses which would otherwise have been lost. 

Metrically Sanskrit jioetry w-a-s quantitative, and rigidly regulateil. 
The normal stanza was one of four quartens, each of length varying 
from eight to twenty-one .syllables, generally equal and unrhymed. 
The Epics usually employed the metre called ^loka, of eight syllables 
to the quarter, which allowed some .s< ope for variation ; but classical 
poets preferred metres of greater complexity and rigidity, of which 
many are listed in textlxioks on p»>etic.s. tliough only a dozen or so 
were popular. These metres allowed little or no .scope for variation 
and their s\llables were ai ranged in complicated patterns, usually of 
great beauty.* 

Owing to the structure of Sanskrit, literal translation of classu al 
Indian poetry into Engli.sh is finite iinpf>s.sible, and we c.innot convey 
the aesthetic effect of a San.skrit verse. The brief extracts here trans- 
lated in rhythmic pro.se give but a faint impression of the rich and 
closely knit texture of the originals or of the wonderful sonority 
of the language, which, when welt hantile<l, with all the arts of pro.sfxJy 
and ornamentation, surely has a spleiwlour unsurpassed by any other 
language in the worltl. Classical Indian poetry, like Indian music an<l 
art, develof)ed along lines of its <iwn and its (amms are not tho.se of 
the We.st, but it has it.s own sj^rial merits anil beauties. 

Indian and European judge.s alike agree that Kalida.sa was the 
greatest San.skrit jMiet He prohahly flmirisheil in the reigirs of the 
emperors C'andra Gupta II and Kumart CJupta I {.H7.'>-4.5.‘>), and thus 
.saw ancient Itidian lourtly lulture at it.s zenith. I«ike the murals of 
Ajanta, his work seems to refhxt that culture cotfipletely and con- 
vincingly. Tliough deeply imhuetl in tradition, luf carried tradition 
lightly, and throughout his work hi.s piTsonality bt^‘aks through. A 
few Icgemls are told of him in late .soun c.s, but w^ have no reliable 
information about hi.s life and chara<-ter. From his ^ork he seems to 
have been a liappy and gentle man, syni|>athftic ti> sorrow, deeply 
understanding the moods of women and cliildrcn, and loving flowers 
♦ Fuf further iiolrc cm SAnsJent proscKly see Appeticlix, p. .WHT, 
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and trees, beasts and birds, and the pomp of court ceremonial. He 
was the author of three dramas (p. 435), two long poems, ‘'The Birth 
of the ^ 2 ir^god'\Kumarasambliava) and the "Dynasty of Raghu" 
(Raghuvamh), and two shorter, the "Cloud-messenger "(Mfg’Aiz- 
duta) and the "Garland of the Seasons" {Rttisamhdra), as well as of 
several other works which have not survived. 

The "Cloud Messenger" is a work of little over 100 verses, 
which has always been one of the most popular of wSanskrit poems. Its 
tlieme has been imitated in one form or another by se^'cral later poets 
both in Sanskrit and the vernaculars. More than most Indian poems 
this work has unity and balance, and gives a sense of wholeness rarely 
found elsewhere. In its small compass Kfdidasa has crowded so many 
lovely images and word-pictures that the poem seems to contain the 
quintessence of a whole culture. It describes a yaksa who dwells in 
the divine city of Alaka, in the Himfilayas. He has offended his 
master Kubera (p. 3 13 f), and has been banished for a year to the hill 
of Ramagiri, in tlie modern Madhya Pradesh. The worst aspect of 
hii Oillv. ts liis separation from his beautiful wife, whom he has left 
behind in the mountain city. So, at the beginning of the rainy season, 
he sees a large cloud passing northward to tlu mountains, and pours 
out his heart to it. After a \ erse or tw o of introduction the rest of the 
poem consists of die yaksa’s address to the cloud. 

First he tells it the route whidi it must take to reach the moun- 
tains; here Kalidasa describes the lands, rivers and cities over which 
it must pass in very beautiful verses. \Vc quote two describing the 
river Narmada and the forests on its banks. Notable in the first verse 
is the bird\s-eye-view implied in the simile. 

''Stay for a while over the thickets, haunted by th' girls of the hill-folk, 
then press on with faster pace, having shed your load of w'ater, 
and you'll see the Narmada river, scattered 1 1 toiTonts, by the rugged 
rocks at the foot of the Vindhyas. 

looking like the plastered pattern of stripes on the flank of an elephant.* 

"Note by the banks the flowers of the ntpa trees, greenish brown, with 
their stamens half develojx*d, 
and the plantains, displaying their new buds. 

Smell the most fragrant earth of the burnt out woodlands, 

and as you release your raindrops the deer will show you die w'ay."^^ 

* The second line of the original of this rsc ( *‘ pre.ss on with faster pace, havinf^ shed 
vour load of water") is skilfully allitoratcil on the consonant giving an impression of 
haste to the slow metre and suggesting the patter ot raindrops: 

Sihitf'd tasmin xyaniuma-vadhit-hkukta’^atSlje muh&rtoifit 
toyoisarga^rutatara-gatis tatparatji xvirtma /frewj, 

Ha^dm drakfyasy upMOr^vi^t Findhya-pdde 
bhakh-<chfdair tva vkmtdffi bhUtim adge gajasya. 
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Then the cloud is told to turn westward and visit the splendid city 
of Ujjayainl. Kalidasa cannot long resist the hhgSra rasa, the erotic 
sentiment, and this is evoked by his description of the city, 

"where the wind from the SiprI river prolongs tiie shrill meUKlious cry of 
the cranes, 

fragrant at early dawn from the scent of the opening lotus, 
and, like a lover, with flattering requests, 

dispels the morning languor of women, and refreshes their limbs. 

"Your IxhIv vvill grow fat with the smoke of incense from open windows 
where women dross their hair. 

You will Ix! greeted hy palace |x?ac(vks% dancing to welcome you, 
their friend 

If your heart is wears from travel you may pass tlie night alK)\e mansions 
fragrant with fioweis* 

whose pavements arc marked with red dye from the feet of lovely 
women 

Then, as the tUnid nears the Himalayas, it will see the magic city 

"where yaKsas dweP with lovely women m white mansions. 
whc»se crystal tenaies retiev t the Ntars like flcnvers 
'rhey drink the wine nt love distilled from magu lues, 
whih* drums heat softly, dee|vr than vuur tliiin<ler 

Then the vak,-ja descnlK^s liis home, and his lyvely wife, weak from 
sorrow ami longing He gives tlu‘ (h»ii<l a messagi* to Ikt, that his 
love is still constant and that the lime of reunion is approailiing 

"I see vour fx/Jv in tlie vinu*»us *?ce|X'r, your ga/e m the staitled ('yes of 
de( r , 

V'ur (heck m ifii- moo*), your hair in the plumage of |X’at(H'ks. 
and m tk*- ttnv npples oj the river 1 see your sidelong glames, 
hut alas, m\ dearest, nowliere do I find ytnir whole likeness! 

"The Birth of the \\'ar-go<] *’ may deserilK'd a5 a religious poem, 
but though all its chanu tf-rs an* siifH*rnatural, and iruludc f^iva him- 
.self, the atmr^sphere of the is essontiallv stn ular. It In^gins with 

a fine desc ription of the Himalavas, from wlfn h we quote a few \crscs. 
The daring (omparison of tiiediatn of mountainii to a surveyor's 
measuring u)d is worthy of John Donne, and give| another example 
of Kalidasa's bir«rs-<'ye-v iew approach. 

" In tlie northern quarter is divine HimSilaya, 
the lord of mountains, 
reaching from Eastern to Western Oceans, 
firm as a rod to measure the earth. . . , 
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" There demigods rest in the shade of the clouds 
which spread like a girdle below the peaks, 
but when the rains disturb them 
they fly to the sunlit summits. . . . 

‘ The hollow canes arc filled with the wind 
that I'uists from the chasms, 
as though to provide an ostinato 
to the songs of heavenly minstrels. . . . 

“All through the night phosphorescent herbs 

shine in the caverns with their glimmering radiance, 
and light the loves 

of hill-women and their paramours. . . . 

“And the wind forever shaking the pines 

carrit»s the spray from the torrents of the young Ganges 
and refreshes the hunting lu liman, 

blowing among his peacock plumes.“2i 

The 01, which is a long one, describes the courtship and mar- 
riage t'f Siva and Parvatl (p d() 9 ), and the birth of their son, Kum- 
ara or Skatida, the war-god. As he grows to manhood Kumara is 
appointed general of the gods, and he leads them forth to battle with 
the terrible demon Taraka, who has long been afflicting the whole 
universe. Taraka hears of their approach, musters his forces, and 
goes out to meet them ; but terrible omens greet the army of demons. 
Here Kalidiisa embarks on a remarkable description, which reminds 
us of the more macabre work of Gustave Dore. 

‘A fearful floc’k of e\il birds, 

ready for the joy of eating the army of d ions, 
flew over the host of the gcxls, 
and clouded the sun. 

' A wind continually fluttered their umbrellas and banners, 
and troubled llieir eyes with clouds of whirling dust, 

.so tliat the trembling horses and elephants 
and the great chariots could not be* seen, 

'Suddenly monstrous serpents, as black as powdered soot, 
scatteriiig poison from their upraised heads, 
frightful in form, 
appeared in the army's p. ’i. 

'The sun put on a ghastly robe 

of great and terrible snakes, curling togetlier, 
as if to mark his joy 
at the death of the enemy demon. 
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And before the very disc of the siin 
jack»ls bayed harshly together, 
as though eager fieri ely to lap the blood 

of the kmg of tlie foes of llie gt>ds, fallen in battle. 

"Lighting heaven from end to end, 
with flames flashing all around, 
with an awful crash, lending tlit^ heart with tern^r, 
a thunderliolt fell from a cloudless sky. 

"The sky poured down torrents of red-hot ashes, 
with w'hich were mixed blood and human bones, 
till the flaming ends of heaven were filled with smoke 
and lK)re the dull hue of tlie neck of an ass. 

"Like the thunderetl threat of the angrj* death>god 
a great crash broke ilie walls ot die ears, 
a shattering sound, tearing the top> of the mountaiiiH, 
and wholly filling the Udly ot heawn. 

I 

"Tlie host of die foe was jostled lojjether 

'Hie great eUph,tnt> stumbbil, the horses fell, 
and all die footiUMi ilung together in fear, 

as the earth trembh^d and the ixean ionc to ^halve the mountains. 

" And, bt'fore the host of the foes of the gods, 
dogs lifted their mu//les to g4/(‘ on the sun, 
then, howling together with cries that rent the eardruiiKs, 
they wretchedly slunk away 

The poem ends \sith the death of 'Hraka in single combat with 
Kumara 

W'e have no sjuie to (Jisuj>s the rest of Kalidasa's jvietry, all of 
whuh IS (»f fine ipirdity ‘''Dm Dvnasitjr of Kaginr' especially con- 
tains man) passages ot great fK*auty, inelnding a concise version of 

• 'Ph; rjwsttr> 1 ui tls^ last ihuc stan/as nuoust is so rrmarkaUr tiul it 

rnoijt in!j»ress cvrn the reader Knows no Sjn^krit With bnlhant use of jssoiurxe 
and afiin raunn hJlhdisa Iwis wifkltsl sound to vme m a \va> rarely achieved in ilie htera- 
ture ot tit* Aorlrl 

Sirgh^ta-ffhfkw gtri jfr^ga-iJfano 
i(kanu ’ mharil uUl uharodiirambhdrii^ 
babhUiii bhiimnd 

/>riii ^t-KJr-ilrjita-garjHarjarfafi 

Skhaljn-mithfbhatji ptaftaUt-turahgamdtg ^ 
pafi3sp>ar(U!uta-jamtfjt utmantaia^ ^ 

pr^/Mya/J-a»ibhodh-vthhimii-bhiidihaT4^ ^ 
balatfi ihw 'bhiki avanhfraidmpdt, * 

Ordkiikfldsy/f 

$4nutya itfrzv sutihviiit^'fa^ furati, 
hdnalt 

mlhc rudimt^i Unt^inu mryayuft 
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the Story of Rama, but the work is apparently incomplete. ''The 
Garland of the Seasons" describes the six seasons of the Hindu year 
in relation to irngUra, the erotic sentiment, but though charming it is 
slighter and less impressi\e than the rest of Kalidasa's work. 

Many other poets after Kalidasa, wrote inahakavyas, or long 
courtly ‘'epics ", but none so ably us h(\ Kuniaradasa's "Rape ofSita" 
{Janaki-harayia) continues his tradition, while Bharavi's " Arjuna and 
the Kiratd" {Kiratdrjuniya), describing an encounter of the hero 
Arjuna and tlu* god Siva, in the guise of a Kirata or wild mountaineer, 
is soinew'liat more florid. Bhatti, of the 7th century, wrote a remark- 
able poem on the story of Rama, usually known as "Bliatti's Poem" 
[lihattikdrya), containing passages of real beauty, as an exercise 
to illustrate rules of grammar. Lven more ingenious was the 7th- 
century poet Maglia, who wrote a long poem on an incident in the 
life of Krsna, the "Slaving of J^isupala" [^isupdla-vadha). Though 
the work contains inan\ fine '-tan/as the stoi} is so badly told that llie 
poem as a whole has no semblance of unity. In the nineteenth canto, 
wl desc ribes the battle btUween Krsna and his enemy, Magha 
thought fit to disj)lay his master} of Lmguage by inserting many 
stanzas of amazing ingenuity. We give an example of an ehdksara 
stanza, employing onh (»nc consonant tliroiighout: 

Djihido ihdh {a-dud-d a dl 
dudildo duda-dJ-ila-doli 
dud -da dam dadade dtulde 
dad '-ildada-dado 'da-dali . 

This stanza, using very rare and obscure vvords, and exceedingly 
elliptical, may be translated as follows: 

"The giver ot gifts, the giser of grief to his ti. 

the bestow cT of purity, whose arm destroys the givers of grief, 
the destroyer of demons, bestow er of bounty on generous and miser 
alike, 

raised his weapon against the foe."23 

The following is a dvyahard, containing only two consonants: 

Krurdri-kdri hor fka- 
kdnikah kdrtkd-karah 
k or ok dkdra-karakah 

karlrah karkaro yka-ruk. 

"The destroyer of cruel foes, the only creator of the world, 

l>estower of woes on the wicked, with hands like tlie buds of lotuses, 
the overthrower of elephants, 

fierce in battle, shone like the sun/’^* 
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" What is the use of many Idle speeches ! 

Only two things are worth a man’s attention — 
the youth of full-breasted women, prone to fresh pleasures, 

- and the forest.”** 

It would seem that in tite end Hhartphari gave up the love of 
women for the love of CJotl, though the word wliiih vse here translate 
”God” is the impersonal Brahman (p aflo). 

hen I was ignoiant in die dark night of passion 
I tiiuugiUthe world toinpletely made of women, 
but now iBiy eyes arc tUMnsctl with the saKc of wisdom, 
and my elear vision sees onij C»od in cierything.”*® 

Ilr 

Rhaitiharr^ religious exjXTicwe was intense eiKuigh to prodiKC 
the following splendid paMin in wlmh he siddressed the five elements 
of Hindu ph\ sics 

*'Oh Eanli. niv mother, \if, 1113 father. Oh Fire> m\ fnond, 

Water, nu kinsman, SjuKe. in\ hiothei, 
here* elo I how brttiiv \ovi willi ioldeel liands^ 

W'llli \uiii aid I luivt dtnu good d< e*<is siiiei Uuind tleai knov^kdge, 
and, glorious, with all delusion past, 1 nuigi in highest godhead 

An erotic jKH*t with lu^ne ot Bhaitrhaifs doubts was Annij, also 
probahlj of tlie Tth centiu 3 I Its stan/.ason love an* often v( duptutuis, 
but the\ (an lH.Oiuin<^rousls lendei, and alwa\s sliow a sound undei- 
stsinding ot fenmune |>s\choloix> Amaru Io\ed todeseiiln' a jxiignant 
moment m a human t< lati<uislup m a single seise, m whuh the readei 
is gisen <‘nl\ the ihmax of the stoiy, the rtn onstnii tion i>f the lesi 
being left to les iriiagmation i 

\V> 11 ste‘ what <om»*s of it,' I thought, and hardened rny luMrt against 
h* r 

'W'hat, won't the \illain s[« aU to 'ihe thought, fhmg into a 
rage 

And there we stood, seduloush n fusing to look oiu* an»>th< r in t)ie face, 
until at la^t I managed an un<on\incing laugh, afid her teais lohU'd 
me of m\ resolution 


'Why are your limh^ 50 weak, and why do 3 on trr|ible? 

And why, niy dear/ aiikc^d licr lord, * 1 $ 3'our cii€#k fco pale? ” 
lltc slender girl replied, ' ItN just iny nature! ' 

and turnc<i away and sighed, and Ui Iwse the tears that burdened 
her eyelids." 
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Fool that I was, why didn't I clasp the lord of my life to my neck? 

Wliy did I turn my face away when he wanted to kiss me? 

Why did I not see? Wijy did I not speak?’ So, when love is first 
awakened, 

a girl is filled with remorse as she tliinks ot her childish shyness. ”3* 

We cannot devote much more space to the many brief poems of the 
Middle Ages, which are so full of charm and skill, and which need a 
competent translator to introduce them to the West. In passing, how - 
ever, we would quote two stanzas contained in the prose work called 
“The Deeds of Ilarsa”, by the 7th-cejitury writer Bana (p. 446ff), 
which are sung by a bard at dawn to rouse- bis companions. In our 
opinion these neglected verses are amoBg the finest in Indian 
literature. Ostensibly tliey describe a grOat stallion waking from 
sleep, but it may be that the poet rememberedhthe cosmic symbolism 
of the horse in Vedic times (p, 2 If), and intended to speak of the 
universal in terms of the particular. Bana had evidently carefully 
studied his subject, which he describes almost anatomically, in words 
..'vch have few overtones of meaning; but he succeeds in conveyiiig 
his own deep delight in the horse b\ subtle alliterative effects, by the 
heavy metre, which he handles with masterly skill, and by the im- 
plicit contrast of the tiny piece of chaff' in the last line. 

"He --trctchcs his hind-lcg, and bending his spine, extends his body up- 
vv ards. 

t irving liis neck, he rests his muzzle on his chest, and tosses his dust- 
grey mane. 

ITic steed, his nostrils ccaielcssly quivering witli desire of fodder, 
rises frotn liis Ix-d, gently whinnies, and paws the earth with liis hoof. 

"He Ix-nds his b.tck and t.^ ib nak bidew ’ 'v, till his face touches his 
buttock, 

and then the horse, the curls matted aboi t his ears, 
rubs with his hoof the red comer of Ins eye, itching from sleep, 
his eye, struck by his dewdrop-scattcring mane, waving and tossing, 
his eye, to the point of whose quivering eyelash there clings a tiny 
fragment of chaft'/'^a* 

♦ We quote ilu* SaiisKnt, in the hojHJ that some of Bai[ia*s wonderful sound eflects, 
which seem so well to tit the sense of his verses, may be recognized. 

PalcUd aiighnt]i ptasdiya, irtia-nati-vitatani, draghayitvoAgam ucctur, 
Jsajyabhugnd-hirtfho mukhdm urasu satd dhuli-dhumid vtdhuya, 
^hdsti-gnhdidiildsdd dtiaiM *d~cdlat'-protha^tu^as 
^ynandarn hbddyvndiio, xiUknati, hyandd utthiia}^, hmdtp. khurena. 

Kunann obhugna-pfstho mukha-mkata-kattli kandhardm d tiiaidm 
ioUndhanydtndnarft tuhiHa-ka^a-mucd cafScdtd Usdre^ 
mdra-kan^d-kd^dyafii kasatt, nfxiiitta-iroira^suktts, turaAgas 
tzdAgdt-j^smdgra^gnd’pratanu-busd-ka^am konarji khurtnd. 
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Before leaving this style of poetry we should mention the KashmTrl 
Bilhaiia, of the 1 1th and 12th centuries, whose "Fifty Stanzas of the 
Thief" [CawapaHcSiika) , purporting to dcsi-ribe tlio secret love of a 
btdd housebreaker and a princess, are full of intense emotion 
recollected ’without tranquillity. Each begins with the words "Even 
today". . 

" Even today I can sec her, her slender arms encircling tny neck, 
my breast held tight against her two breasts, 
her playful eyes halP-clo.sed in ecstasy, 
her dear face drinking mine in a kiss. 

"E\cn today. If ihis evening 

I might see my bdioved, with eyes like the eyes of a fawn, 
with the IxvwU of her breasts the colour of milk, 

rd leave the joys of kingship and heaven and final bliss.”** 

In a cla.ss of its own is Jayadeva's "Song of the Cowherd” 
{Gita GovinJa), written in Bengal in the 12th century. This is a 
series of dramatic lyrics intended for singing, atui des< rilK*s the love 
of Krsna for Radha and the milkmaids (p. .lO-lf). 'Ehc pormi i.s still 
sung at the festivals of the Heng.in Vaisnavitc* .sw'ts, hut tliough it be- 
gins with a beautiful inviH'ation to the ten incarnations of N’isnu 
its inspiration to the W'c.stern mind seems rather erotu’ th.ui religiou.s 
L'nlike almost all other classical Sanskrit poetry javadeva's Ivric' are 
rhymeil, and look forward to the verse forms (»f vernacular hteiature. 
Each I ommencc.s with an intnxlui tory stanza in one of the more usual 
Sanskrit metres, and the final stanza of each Introduces tJie poet’s 
name. The \er,so.s which we translate desenhe Krsna’s longings 
when .separated from his Iwloved Kddha. '"riie foe of Madhu" (a 
demon killed by KrHia) and Hari of tiie giwl. 

'"Here I .in) liing (lo novs to RlJdfha, 

con^olr her \vitli my message, and bring iivr to me ' 

'Iliu** the of M.ulhu colIlml^vlom‘d her friond, 
who went m jK-rson, and sj>okr to Kadha thus* 

“* Wljen the breeze blows from the Snilhern Mountains, 
and brings the with it. 

when masses of flowers burst hfrth 
lo rend the hearts of parted lovtTS, 
he is grieved at separation from you. decked w ith fcis forest gai land. 

"'‘Even the cool-rayed moon inflames him, 
he is as if dead. 

Struck by tl>e arrows of love 
he complains most wretchedly. 

He is grieved . , , 
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When the swarming bees are murmuring 
he closes fast his ears. 

His heart is clenched by parting, 
he spends his nights in fever. 

He is grieved. . . . 

**‘He dwells in the depths of the forest, 
he has left his lovely home. 

He tosses in sleep on the earth 
and much he murmurs your name. 

He is grieved. . . 

“When the poet Jayadeva sings, 
through this pious description 

of the deeds of the parted lover, 

may Hari arise in hearts full of zeal.' 

He is grieved at separation from you, decked with his forest gar- 
land. 

Narrative Poetry 

As well as various smaller collections there exists in various re- 
vv a large series of popular stories, the Brhaikathd ("Great 

Story"), boxed one within the other in the manner of "Tlie 
Thousand and One Nights". The most famous of thCvSe versions is 
Somadeva's "Ocean of Story" {Kathd-sarit-sdgiira), written in the 
nth century in easy hut j)olished verse. The stories are told with 
conifiarative simplicity and diicctness, and with many touches of 
liunumr and pathos. We quote from the tale of the thief and the 
merchant’s daughter. A wealthy meWiant, Ratnadatta, has no sons, 
and his only daughter, RatnavatT, much loved and pampered by her 
father, refuses to marry, despite the pleading of her parents. Mean- 
while a desperate thief hMabtcn captuiv^ by the king, and is led 
througli the streets to ex||pKon by impalemmt. 

"To the beat of the drum the thief was led 
to the place of execution, 
and the yierchant’s daughter RatnavatT 
sat on the terrace and watched him. 

He was gravely wounded and covered with dust, 

but as soon as slie saw him she ’vas smitten with love. 

• The rhvni'^ scheme vanes from Ivric to lyric. Here the second and fourth quarters 
end with a rhvmr of two svUablcs, while thc‘first and third Quarters of each stanza ^d 
with the same s\ liable. I ho first and third tiuarlci s end in e throughout the poem. The 
refrain applies equallv to the love of Knvna lor Radha and the love of God for the soul. 
We quote the last \ersc so that the -cadcr may liave some idea of tlie melhnuousncss 
of the original: 

liha^ati hain'^faydiwe 
vnM-vihisiteiui 
manast rabhasa-vihhai't 
liartr udayatu sukriena. 

Tax'd viraht vanamdli sakhi sMaii. 
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''Then she went to her father Ratnadatta, and said: 

'This man they are leading to his death 
I have chosen for my lordl 
Father, you must save him from the king, 
or I will die \\ith him*' 

And wheti he heard, her father said. 

* What is this you say, my child? 

^OU*ve refused tlie finest suitors, 
tlie images of the I-ove-god ! 

Hoiv can you now desire 
a wretched master- thief 
‘'But though he reproached hei thus 
she was firm in her resolve, 
so he sped to the King and liegged 
tiut the thief might lx* saveti from the stake 
In return he offered 
the whole of hiv great foitune, 
but the King would not vield the thief 
for ten million pieces of gold, 
for he had roblxxl the whole city, 

and was brought to tlie staKe to repay with his life 
“ Her fatlicr came home m despaii . 
and the merchant’s daughter 
determined to follow 
the thief m his death 

Though her family tried to restrain hei ^ 
she bathed, 

and mounted a litter, and went 
to the pla(<* of jin|>alenient, 
while her father, her mother anjjjjier people 
follovctd her weeping 
* Ihe rx(*f utiom rs placed 
the iluef on the stake, 
and, as his liff' ebUxl away, 

he saw her come wuth her jseople 
He heard the onl<K)kcrs sj^eaking 
of all that had happened, 

For a moment he wept, and then, 
smiling a little, he died 
At her order they lifted the corpse 
from the stake, and took it away, 
and with it tlie worthy meixhant’s daughter ' 
mounted the pyre 

• Stories such as tliiv purrle tJjc «nrial huturum If the texis ofittlie 5wirrH law have 
any relation to real hfc it h quite Incredible that a girl of good class in the I llh century 
sltoidd have been gnen ainJi frcctiotn tier fiarenu, or <ihoMkJ dven Iwve thought of 
Jegaily marrying a deapi^ed outcaate. Tlie ttory profiably !ix*kn l»ack to a mtKh earlier 
time, when aociai relations were sery much freer. 
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1 he modem European reader would find this a conclusive ending 
to a tale of old, unhappy, far-off things; but to the Indian of medieval 
times such an ending would have been quite unsatisfactory, so a 
deus ex mcichtnd was brought in in the form of the god Siva, wlio 
was so impressed by the girl's love and faithfulness that he restored 
the corpse of the dead thief to life, lie reformed his ways and 
became the king’s general, and the two were married'and lived 
happily ever after. 

In the category of narratixe poems we must include Kalhana’s 
great ihronicle of Kaslinilr “The River of Kings” (p. 44), and 
several other medieval works of comparatively small literary value. 
Midway between the purely narrative poem and the courtly “epic” 
are a number of historical works partly descriptive, partly panegyric, 
and partly sober historx'. Tlie most famous of these is “The Deeds 
of Har.sa”, by liana, written in ornate poetic prose, which is discussed 
Ix'low (p. 447lf). Of some literary merit ‘.s “Tlie Deeds of Vikram- 
ahka” [Virkamahkadevacarita), of llilhana (p. 428), dealing with 
t'”^* life and adventures of the great Calukya emperor Vikramaditya 
VI (c. lOT.I -1 l^.a). Another example of this type is the Rdnuicarita, 
already mentioned. Yet another is the work of a Jaina monk, Na 3 a- 
landra Suri, the IJammira-mahdkdvya, which is among the latest im- 
portant w'orks of Sanskrit literature. This beautiful but little known 
poem deals with the life of Ha^nnlra, the last of the dynasty of tlie 
Cahamanas, who was defeated and killed b}- the Delhi sultan Ala’-ud- 
dln Kiialjl in 1301, after a long siege df his capital Ranasthambhapura 
(in the vernacular, Ranthambhor). As Hammlra was slain with all 
his followers the poet was foR'ed by his theme somewhat to flout con- 
vention, but he managed to retain a semh1 nee of the happy ending 
demanded by tradition byi||||jpluding his wo.-k with a description of 
the entry of Hammlra anonis followers into heaven. Much of the 
poem, though not without beauty, is irrelevant to the main theme, 
but the description of the king’s last days is direct and forceful. 

Tow aids the end of the poem Nayacandra introduces a remarkable 
episode. We cannot say whether he consciously intended the beauti- 
ful dancer who died so tragically as a symbol of the courtly culture 
which fell to the iin ader, but it is thus tliat the passage, occurring so 
portentously just before Hanmura’s death, strikes the reader. In tlie 
course of the siege a temjiorary truce has been an'anged, and the 
Rajputs are making the most 'f it. On the battlements a musical en- 
tertainment is taking place, and Hammlra’s favourite dancer, Ra- 
dhadevl, is performing for the king and his courtiers. A long bowshot 
away, on the other side of the moat, sits the sultan, also watching the 
dance with interest. He is referred to in the poem as the Lord of the 
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iSakas, a term at tliis time applied to all tlie invaders of the North- 
West. The first part of our extract is exceedingly florid, and full of 
untranslatable puns, but the st} le suddenlv becomes simple and terse 
when the episode moves to its climax 

In tinte the drummers heat their drums, the lutanists plucked their 

totes, 

the flautists blew their flutes. 

Their \oioea in tune with tlie shrill flutc.s, the singers 
sang tiie glory and fame of the brave Hammlra. . . 

Tlien, the vine of her Ixxiy cntranc ing her lovers, 
awakening passion with the glance of her half-closed eyes, 
to delight the hearts of the eouiiiers, 
came H^dh^devi the daiKcr, arrayed for the daiKe 

“ The quivering buds of her fim^e rs moved in the dance 
like tendrils of a vine, thrilling vMth passion . 

As the tips of her fingers lient, as iliough in a ciixle, 
with her grace and debt ate bc^aut} all othe r girls ‘•eemed her slaves 
'ITie motm, in the guise ot the ring that treinhled trom the tip ol Iki lai, 
said *Vour face is ni} likuiess, tiu* dt lusion even ol sages’’ 

And as slie danced she stiircd the htaits of the Viuing rcen watihing - 

the hearts wliuii lav like motes ol umiphoi uml» r ht r te< t 

With her gestures the neeklaee tiembled on the tij>s o| iiei breasts 

like a lotus twined in the lH*ak ol a suan 

When her l>ody lient back like a Ih)w in the dam v 

like a l>owstring the braid of li«r hair stn^tchrxl down to bei iieel 

"And as slie danced, at eveiv l>«‘at of the rh)lhm, 
she turned her f)a( k on the ^ka king Udow 

" Ilien in lurv ol soul tl« l/>rd of tlife JU^ s spok« to his chainlxTlain 
‘ Ii there anv Uswinan who can make llffi|p mark'' 

His brolln r said ’Sire, there is he whom you formeilv lluew into piison, 
I ddanasimha -lie is the cmlv man who tan do it’’ 

At once the Saka king had him brought, and struck ofl'hU feltMs, 
and arra)ed the traitor finely, with double gift <d afh< timi 
And thus ap|«rtdled lie tiwik the Ixsw wlm h none but lu' could draw, 
and the sinner .shot her, as a hunter slusots a dcn* 

"At tin* stroke of die arrow she fainted and fell in the moat, 
as lightning falls from heaven 

The Drama 

Tfie origin of the Indian theatre is still obscure it is certain, how- 
ever, that even in the Vedic period dramatic pc^rfonnalice.s of some kind 

* The untile b not unduly exaggerated, the doixcr was coAered with jewellery, 
which glittered in the wmljght 


it., i, 
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were given, and passing references in early sources point to the en- 
action at festivals of religious legends, perhaps only in dance and 
mime. Some writers have found elements in common between the 
Indian and the classical CJreek theatre. The curtain at the back of the 
stage was CdWod yavanikd^ a diminutive form of the name by which the 
Greeks were generally known in India. One play at least, “The 
I.ittlc Clay Cart" (p. 441 ), has a superficial resemblance to the late 
Greek comedy of the school of Menander. We cannot wholly reject 
the hypothesis that CJreek comedies, acted at the courts of the Greco- 
Bactrian kings of N.-W. India, inspired unknowm Indian poets to 
develop their own popular stage into a courtly art form. 

The surviving Sanskrit dramas are numerous and varied, ranging 
from short one-act playlets to verj' long plays in ten acts. They 
were normally performed by troupes of professionals of both sexes, 
but amateur dramatics were not wholly unknown, since we have 
occasional references to kings and the ladies of the harem perform- 
ing dramas in the palace. There was no regular theatre, though it 
L* suggested that oik* of the caves of Ramgarh (p. 185) was 

specially adapted for theatrical performances. Normally dramas 
were performed pri\«itely or semi-privately in palaces or the homes 
of the rich, or were gi\en public showing in temple courts on days of 
festi\al. 

A curtain [yavanikd] divided the stage {ranga) from the back- 
stage ( nepathya)^ and through this the actors made their entrances. 
There was no curtain between stage and auditorium. The drama was 
performed witliout scenery and with a minimum of properties; the 
absence of both was made up for by the highly developed gesture 
language of the dance, which v r have disc» . cd elsewhere (p. 385). 
Every part of the bod}' wus^jjpKl to liclp tell ’ e story, and the well- 
trained audience rec’ogni zed from conventional movements of hands, 
limbs and features that the king was riding In his chariot, or that the 
heroine w as carcwssing her pet fawn. The splendid attire of the actors 
was l egulated b\ coineniion, so that heroes, lieroines, gods, demons, 
\illains, and so on were immediately recognizable. 

'rhe drama regularly began with an invoc ption to one or more of 
the gods, and a prologue, in which the chief actor and stage manager 
[sutradhdra) humorously discussed with his wife, the chief actress, 
the oevasion of the performance and the nature of the play to be per- 
formed.* The main dialogue rf the play was in ;rose, but this was 
freely intersjKTsed with verses, which were usually declaimed or in- 
toned, but not sung. In this ancient Indian taste differed from that of 

• This convention of tlie Indian stage was known to Goethe from Sir William Jones 
translation o^ Sakuntald, and was adapted by him for the prologue t oust. 
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present-day India, whicli demands many songs in plays and films. 
The classical unities wc're not observed ; years in time and a thousand 
miles in space might divide one scene from tlie next; but within the 
*act imity of time and place was deiihuidcd. If in this respect the 
» Indian dramatic convention differed from that of classical Europe, it 
agreed in fl^rbidding the jxirtrayal of acts of x iolence on the stage, 
though tbislibd other rules were sometimes ignored . The act was often 
preceded by a prelude {pravtiaka), in which one or two characters set 
the scene, and described what had gone before. 

x\s in literature generally, so in the theatre Indian convention 
allowed no tragedy. Tragic and pathetic scenes were common 
enough, but endings were almost invariably happy. From tlie 
Eurojxan |x)int of view the insistence on the happy ending often led 
to the unnatural foltiing of the plot. But if he rejected tragedy the 
aruient Indian playgoer delighted in melodrama and pathos. Though 
tlie emotion wlikh the Indian writer sought to arouse was theoreti- 
cally a .sublimated one (p. H7), in tact tlie Sanskrit drama contains so 
many melixlramaiic .steiies that the emotional Indian audience must 
often have been moxed to tears. N'olile heroes arc led to excc'ution 
for crimes they did not commit, declaiming their miXK'cnce to their 
sorrowing wives and children, to lx? sax eel trom the stake at the last 
moment. I'nliappy wives are iin)ustl\ expelled from their home.s by 
their husbands. Long-lost children are reunited with their [parents in 
tlie final art. Whatever the theorists, beginning with Bharata 
(p. 38^2), may have said, the fcntiment of the Indian drama was 
warm and living, sometimes a little reminisTent of that of more 
popidar English authors of the last century 

Like (ri<‘(*k' and Kliyalx^tlion diamatist* Indian writers usually 
lx»rrowed tluMi* plots from e.arlier souML^ften adapting them freely 
in the prtK'ess Ix*geruls of the gods ana Ancient lierot^ formed an 
inexhaustible mine of dramatic material. Other jjlay.s were written 
around [popular tales of a si'ciilar typo. Hierc are^aiso dramas of 
state(Taft, based very fnxdy on storie.s of historical kings of the past, 
and light comedies of harem intrigue, wherein tlx* hero, a king, 
succeeds in pacifying the (hut (|ucen, who has set licr lieart against 
the promotion of ilic heroine, a .servant girl (usually a priiuress in 
disguise), to (|ucenly status and her husband's l>ed.< There are also 
allegorical dramas, in which the iharacters arc |x*rs(>iiificd virtues and 
vices, and there are a few .surviving examples of fartes. Plays were 
classified by the theorists according to .style and Ici^gth into over a 
dozen categories. 

The hero [nSyaka) and heroim* [nayikd) are inevitable characters 
in most types of drama, as is tlie villain {pratiniyaka ) . An intercslbig 
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Stock character is the vidu§aka, who provides comic relief; he is an 
ugly and misshapen brahman, the loyal friend of the hero, but in- 
variably a figure of fun. Another stock character, occurring in ope 
or two extant dramas and noted by the theorists, is the TOVfl,.the'‘ 
cultured but rather shallow man of the world who befriends the hero, . 
and somewhat resembles the parasite of classical Greek comedy. 

The earliest known dramas to have survived are fragm^ts of plays 
by A^vaghosa (p. 415), preserved in manuscripts found in the desert 
sands of Central Asia. The oldest complete plays are probably those 
attributed to Bhasa, which seem to be earlier than those of Kalidasa, 
though there is no complete unanimity of experts on this point. 
Rhasa's tliirteen surviving plays include several works of great merit, 
notably “Tlic Vision of Vasavadatta” {Svapnavasavadatta) and 
“ Y augandharayana’s Vows "{Pratijndyaugandharayana). Bhasa also 
wrote a number of short dramas based on epic stories in simple and 
\ igorous style. Nowadays his plays are often the first introduction 
of the student of Sanskrit to dramatic literature. He excelled in 
pc^-traying the heroic sentiment, and ably individualized his characters. 
More than once he broke the rules of later dramatic theory b}- per- 
mitting acts of violence on the stage. 

As in English literature so in Sanskrit, the greatest poet was also 
the greatest dramatist. Three plays of Kalidasa have survived; 
“Malavika and Agniinitra”, a comedy of harem intrigue, its scene 
set in tlio Sunga period; “ UrvasI Won by Valour" {Vikramorvaii) , 
telling the ancient story of the love of Pururavas and UrvasI (p. 405ff ) ; 
and "The Uc’cognition of Sakuntala” [Jbhijniittahkunialij). At all 
times the last has been reckoned Kalidasa’s masterpiece, and merits 
special consideration. The plot is set in ^’ c days of legend, when 
gods and men were not sQ/ai$»4(part as they 'aier became. We give 
an almost complete translatton of the fifth act, with a summary of the 
rest of the play. 

. I# 

Tlie pl.iy opens with King Dusyanta chasing tlic deer in the neighbour- 
hood of a foro.st hennitagf. He alights from Ins chariot to pay homage to 
the chief of the hermits, the .sage Kanva. Kanva is not at home, but the king 
meets his foster-daughter, t^kuntalS, the illegitimate child of the nymph 
Menaka (p. .317), who runs on to the stage harassed by a l)ee, and is freed 
from its attentions by the gallant King. Naturally he falls in love with her, 
and with due mode.sty she shows tliat she returns his affection. The second 
act shows Ifu.syanta in tlie tliroc^ tf love. He cannot press his suit in the 
absence of Sakuntala’s foster-father, so he remains in the neighbourhood of 
the hermitage, ostensibly to defend it from wild elephants and demons. In 
the third act fsakuntala is languid and sick with love. She confesses her 
feelings to her two friends, Anasuya and Priyamvada, who persuade her to 
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write a letter to the King. As she is writing, the King, who has heard every- 
thing from a near^ thicket, comes on tJie scene, and the two friends with- 
draw. He gives ^kuntal^ a ring, and, by pligliting their troth, they are 
parried by die gJ/alAarva rite (p. 168). 

the foiirth act Du^yanta has been rei'alled to his capital by affairs of 
state, leaving Sakuntalt behind, Kanva is still away. Meanwhile a great 
and iraseij^ hermit, Ourv lisas, visits the hermitage, and, as a result of a 
fancied Migm^^hc cuFse.s &iKuntaII, saying tliat slie will be forgotten by her 
husband until he^sees the i ing he gave her. Meanwhile Kan\a returns. He 
knows already of what has hapi^ncd, and decides to send the now f)regnant 
^kuntalS to the King. In a scene of great pathos slie takes lca\e of her 
foster-father and her friends, and sets out for the capital in the care of two 
hermits and an elderly hermit-woman, (iautaml. The fiftli act shows us the 
court of Dtisyanta. i^kuntala, veiled, is ushered in with lier attendants 
She reminds the King of their lo\c, and the attendants testify to her words; 
but the curse of Dun^asas has eftaii<l all memory of her from the King’s 
mmd, and he dot^s not rccognue her 

gactamL Child* Put your modesty on one skK a minute an<l takeoff 
your \eil, Ihen His Majestj will u\ogm/e \ou {A//c i/or\ w ) 

Tiu hiNo [hiiaiir a( SAiAuntiiUj auJe) 

Ihis shajK* of untainishcd IrmiUv i\ ofKnd me 
I jxmder, whetlier or not I realU wid lu r 
I am like a lx‘e in a jasmine wet with the dawn d* w - 
I cannot now tnioy hei, can 1 have licr 

( He remam deep ^ thm^ht ) 

Tin DooRKMrru {imde) How Ills Majesty resp^^cts the Saued Law' 
Who else would tlunk twit<‘ alHHil a Ix^auty so cmmIj lome by 

.ssKNGAKw \ (one of the asvttus) Youf Maj'‘sty, wlij are y>u so siU-nt' 

THf KiN<. Hc'irmts, I U'cn r.itkingllRyJbrains. but Tsono lecollection 
whatever of man \ mg this lady How can I aerept her, . rsjxc tally when 
she shows such obvious signs of pregnane v" 

s.skuntaiT (aside). His Majesty doubts that we were ever mnnied’ 
\\’hat has become of my high-soarmg hojx s^ 

^Ahi^garava. So jou \v(Ki*t lake her' 

llie sage mdmi deserves \our 'vcorn, 
for h(* res|>c*cts his outraged daughter* 
he gives to you the wealth you stole frofii him, 
atid treats a roblier as an hemest man I 

Iaraovata (the other ascetic). 'Iliat's enough, Sarifigarava* ^kun- 
tatS, weVe said all we can say, and His Majostv has spolcen! Now it*s up 
to you! You must say something that will convince him. 

lARU.NTAtA (aside). When his passion has sunk to such depths what's 
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the good of reminding him of it! The only thing Vm sure of is that Vm to 
be pitied I ( Aloud. ) Y our Majesty ! ( Her voice drops to an undertone). Even 
though you doubt your marriage to me, this isn't the way you ought to re- 
ceive me. Tm a girl who is naturally open-hearted. Is it right that jo\j 
should make promises to me it the hermitage and then deceive me, and i^ow 
use such harsh words to throw me aside? 

1 Hi: KING {putting his hands to his ears). Heaven forbid! 

Why do you try to sully your kin 
and bring me to ruin, 
as a river dashing against its banks 

sullies its water and fells the tree on the shore? 

SAKUNTALA. All right! If you really think Tm another man's wife I’ll 
clear up your doubts by this token ! 

'THE KING. That’s a good idea! 

jSakunfala {feeling her ring-fijiger) . Oh dear’ Oh dear! ! The ring isn't 
on my finger! {She looks at GautamJ in dtstre^s.) 

j. . ..sMi. The ring must ha\e slipjx^d off your finger wliile you were 
bathing. 

iHL KING {smiling). There’s a well-known saying — “A woman always 
lias her wits about her”! 

.^akuntala. Fate’s against me again! One thing more I want to say. 

THE KiN(;. Very well! I'll listen! 

.s^KUNTAi A. One day when we were in the bower of creepers you had a 
lotus leaf filled with water in your hand. 

niL KING. I’m listening. 

SAKCN TAi A. Then my j^eMpfeDlrghapanga c le up, and you held out 
the water and tried to get M^to come to you» and said tenderly that he 
should have the first drink, but he wouldn't com ' near your hand because he 
didn’t know yOu. So 1 held him, and he took tlie water from me, and you 
laughed and said, '"Everyone trusts his own kind — after all, you're both 
children t>f the forest! ” 

THE KINO. Those are the sort of sweet and lying phrases with whicl 
scheming women fool men of the w'orld! 

GAUTAMi. Good sir, you shouldn’t say such things. This girl wa: 
brought up in a hermitage, and she know s nothing of deceit. 

THE KING. Old woman! 

Even in birds and l>easts the female needs no lessons in deceit! 

How much less she who has the power of reason! 

Cuckoos, before tliey take to flight, 

make sure that oUier birds will rear their chicks! 
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^aituntalA (angrily). You wretch! You judge me by the measure of 
your own heart! Was there ever a bigger hyix>^Tite? You, in your cloak 
of righteousness — you Ye like a well covered over with grass! 

the io (asitU), Her anger seems quite genuine and makes me have 
second thoughts. 

S3ic must think my soul is vile in its forgetfulness, 
aitd in not acknowledging our sctTct love. 

At the knitting of the brows of her eyes red with anger 
the bow of tlie lAne-god is snapped in two. 

(Aloud). Good womim. The movements of King Dusyanta are common 
knowletlge, and nol^y knows anytliitig about tliis. 

AAKt;NTAi.A. So be it! Here am I, turned into a wanton, and all l>ecause 1 
triKsied the race of fH|ru» arid fell into the clutches of a man wiio had honey 
on liis tongue and [x>ison in his heart. (^She cotHTS her face uith the end of her 
robe a fid zveefis , ) 

SAHNGAHAVA. So vou liavc to Nidfer for your own folly, wlicn you don’t 
keep a check on your impulses. 

One should think liani befon- making l<>\e, 
es[x*cially in .secret. 

Friendship to tho.se whose hearts wc know' not 
soon turns to hatred. 

THE KING, What, do you trirsf to attack me with your 

censoriou;> words? 

sARNtJARWc {scornfully), Yi)U hear things upside duwri! 

Ilje word of one who from 

has learnt no guile cani||i|||HBm at all, 
but t!uy who have ma-stereo of dc*ceit 

itave jK)wer to speak words of auiliofi^. 

the king. Honest s.*, If for the sake of the argument I admit your 
accusation, tell me what good it would do me to iU*<;eive her. 

sarncabava. Yr>u'd reap your own ruin, 

THE KING. And surely it'.s uitWievable that a king of the line of Furu 
should seek his own ruin? 

s.\RAt>VATA. S5r/)garava, what’s the use of ar'guing ifrith him? WV’ve 
carrw‘d out the Teacher's command, now let's go home. { To the King,) 

y 

Here is Vour Lordship's wife — 
leave her or accept Ikt. 

It is said that the hushai)d's power 
over the wife is all-embracing. 
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GautamI, let's go! {They make for the door,) 

SAKUNTALA. Oh, how Tve been cheated by this deceiver! You mustn't 
leave me ! ( She follows them. ) 

GAUTAMI. (pausing.) I^oh, Sarngarava, my child Sakuntala i '‘ollowing 
us and crying pitifully. Oh, what will niy little girl do, now that her husband 
has cast her off' so cruelly.'* 

SARNOAFAVA (turning sternly). Wanton, you ar^ too independent ! 
(Sakuntala trembles with fear.) 

SARNGAHAVA. Sakuntala! 

If you are what tlio king says you arc 
you are cast off by your family, and your fatlict is nothing to you; 
but if you know your vow to be true ; j - 
even bondage in your husband's homfe is g^pd. 

You must stay behind, and we must go! 

THE KING. Hermit, why do you delude this lady? 

I'he moon awakens the night-flowering lotuses, 
and the sun tlu^se that flower by day. 

'fhe waj' of tlie man of self-<'ontrol 

is to have no dealings with the wife of another. 

.SARNGARAVA. Wlifii Your Majcsty has such a short memory for his past 
deeds lic does w'ell to be so fearlul efsin! 


THE KING (to the Chief 
matter. 


•'ou th-^ riorhts and wrongs of the 


THE CHIEF PRIEST 

be done. 


I wonder, am I forgetful, 
or has she told me lies? 

SliallT my own 

or «b^l^||y|&^tching anoiht^ sr 

(though tfi^). If you ask me, this is what I think should 


THE KING. Command me, Your Honour! 

THE CHIEF FKiE.sT. Lct the lad}’ stay in my home until the child is born 
If you ask whv, this is my reason— Long ago wi.se men told you that 
your first son w ould bec ome a universal emperor. If the son of the hermit's 
daughter bears the tokens of such kingship you should congratulate her and 
take her into your harem— othcrwi.se send her back to her fatlier. 

THE KIN c;. It shall l>e as my m ter pleases. 

THE CHIEF PRIEST. Child, follow me! 

* 'riiis sMcc dinvtioii is iiiscrtcil bv us All the utliers are Ka]t«i^sa‘s. In their com- 
paratively full stage directions Sanskrit pla>s contrast strikingly with those of ancient 
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who lived at Kanyakubja in the early 8th century. Three of hi.s 
]:days survive — "Malatl and Madhava”, "The Deeds of the Great 
Hero" (Maharirararita), and "The Later Deeds of Rama ” ( Vttara- 
rimacarita). Tlie first is a love story with a pseudo-realistic back- 
ground, full of incident of an exciting or horrific type, in wliicli tlie 
heroine i.s more than once rescued from death, while the two latter 
plays tell the story of Rama. By Western standards as a dramatist 
Bha\abhuti fall.s short of those we have mentionecl eat her. His j)lots 
arc weakly constructed and his charaitcrs lack individuality. Jlis 
greatness rests on his deep luiderstanding of sorrow; in his treatment 
t)f the pathetic and the terrible he perhaps excels Kalidasa. 

After Bhavabhuti the cjualitv ol Stuiskrit drama dethned. Rlav- 
wTights of some nienl, siuh as Bhatta Naravana (.' Hth «.entiii \), 
Miirari (early ‘ith (cntiiiy), Rajasekhara (.‘nh loth (cntunes), and 
Krsnamisra ( 1 1th century), < ontmued to write dramas, but their woi k 
grew more and more litc-rarv, .ind was cvidentlv often rather in- 
tended for reading than tor pci Ic'rmance. Wc- have records of the 
occasional prcHluction c>f Sanskrit plavs until the Muslim invasion, 
alter which the Sanskrit theatiical tradition, though nut lorgotteii, 
became a thing of the past. 

Sanskrtt Prose Literature 

The earliest surviving pro.se .stones are a tew narrative episodes m 
the Brahmanas (p. ‘tOcif), followed by the I’ali JataKas (p. l-j4t) hi 
the Gupta })eriod, however, there developed aait^le ot ornate piose 
narrative, which was very ditlerent troin the simple IVih .stones, .md 
was (la.ssed as The chief writers m this genre were Dandin, 

Siibandhu and Bana, all of whom lived in tlie late 6'th and earlv Tth 
centuries. ^ 

Danclin's "Tales of the 'I'en Princes” {I)iii',ikumaiaLjntii) is a 
collection of exciting and ingenious stones, held together h\ a ttam- 
ing narrative and all interwoven with great skill. 'I'he prose is com- 
paratively simple. laing compounds are numerous, but the inordi- 
natelv lengthy .senteiw es of Bana are not to In' found. I he stories are 
.secular, often humorous, and .sometimes amoral, while the charac teis 
are well delineated. Some ot the intcTest of the " Tcti Princes ” lies in 
its comparative realism, tor in their adventures tltc ten heroes come 
in contavt with merchants and thieves, princesses and prostitute.s, 
pea.sants and wild hillincn. Few works of Indian fiteiature tell us so 
rruKh about low life. 

A.s cxainpie.s of Dandin ’s stjle we give two liltlf .stories which are 
contained within the larger talcs, and are intended to .show contra.st- 
ing aspect* of the character of the fair sex. The styles are sharjily 
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difFcrenliated to fit the themes; the grisly story DhuminI is told in 
crisp slioi t sentences with great economy of detail, while in the 
domestic idyll of GoniinI Dandin lingers lovingly on his words, and 
describes the charming scene in leisurely periods. 

"'Tliere is a country called Trigarta, where there lived three householders, 
wlio liad accumulated a great fortune. They were brothers, called Dhanaka, 
Dhanyaka and Dhanyaka. In those days Indra gave no rain for twelve 
years. The com withered, plants were barren, trees bore no fruit, and the 
clouds weie impotent; water courses dried up, ponds became mere mud- 
holes, and tlic springs ceased to flow. Bulbs, roots and fruit became scarce, 
folk-tales were forgotten, and all festive merrymaking ceased. Robber 
bands multiplied, and people ate one another's flesh. Human skulls, white 
us cranes, rolled on the ground. Flocks of thirsty crows flew hither and 
thither. Villages, cities, whole districts, were desei ted. 

“I’he three householders first ate their store of grain and then one by one 
their goats, their sheep, their buffaloc^. their cow s, their maidservants, their 
menservants, their children, and the ui\cs of the eldest and the middle 
brother. Finally they decided that next day they would eat DhuminI, the 
wi^'** of the youngest; but the youngest brother, Dhanyaka, could not bring 
himself to eat his darling, so that night he stole away with her. 

“When she grew weary he carried her, until they came to a forest , . . 
and they walked on through it until at last tliey came upon a man wlio was 
writhing on the ground, with his hands, feet, ears and nose cut off. He 
compassionately supported this man too on his shoulder, and for a long time 
the three* dwelt in a hut wliich he painstakingly built of leaves in a comer of 
tlie forest whicli alx>unded in edilde bulbs, roots and game. He healed the 
man’s wounds witli almond and sesamum oil, and fed him with a full share 
of his own meat and \egetables. 

“One day when the man had cjuite recovered and was restored to health, 
when Dhanyaka had gone hunting, Dluanim appiOiiched the man witlt desire 
for pleasure, and though he upbraided her she coi veiled him to satisfy her. 
When her husband came back and asked for water she said, 'Draw^ it from 
the well yourself, Fve got a splitting headache*, and tossed him the bucket 
and rojH*. As he was drawing water from the well she crept up suddenly 
l>ehind him and jHi.shed him in. 

“Supporting the cripjdo on lier shoulder she wandered from land to land, 
and gained the reputation of a devoted wife, and was much honoured. Fin- 
ally she settled in Avanti, and lived in great affluence, dianks to tlie genero- 
sity of the king. One day she heard that her husbai\d had been rescued 
from the well by a band of thirsty merchants, and was now roaming 
about the land of Avanti, l>eggmg his food. So DhuminI declared to the 
unwitting king that he was the vu: In who had crippled her husband, and he 
condenmed the good man to death by tortuix*. 

"As Dhanyaka was being led to execution, knowing that his appointed 
time had not yet come, lie Uddly said to die officer in charge, * If the beggar 
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Tm supposed to have crippled is ready to condemn me I deserve my punish- 
ineiit! * The officer thought that no harm could come of testing [his words, 
so he sent for the cripple]]. As soon as the cripple was brought and saw 
Dhanyaka his eyes filled with tears. He fell at the good man's feet, and, 
being a man of noble mind, he told of Dhanyaka's kindness and the false 
DhOminT's wickedness. The enraged king had the wicked woman's face 
disfigured, and made her ser\'e as a cook in his kennels, while he bestowed 
great favour on Dhanyaka. And tliat is why I say that women are hard- 
hearted. " 

"In the land of the Dravidians is a city called KancT. Therein dwelt the 
very wealthy son of a merchant, by name Saktikumara. When he v\as nearly 
eighteen he thought: 'I'here's no pleasure in living without a wife or witii 
one of had character. Now how can 1 liiui a really good one? ’ So, dubious 
of his chaix'e of finding wedded bliss with a woman taken at the word of 
others, he iKH'ame a fortune-teller, and roamed tJie land with a measure of 
uithusked rice tied in the skirts oi hi'' robe; and parents, taking him for an 
interpreter of birthmarks, showed their daugliters to him. W henever he 
saw a girl of his own cUis'<, whatever her birthmarks, he would say to her: 
*My dear girl, can you cook me a goo<l meal from this measure of rke?' 
And so, ridiculed ajul rejiHrted, he wandered from house to houst*. 

"One day in the land of the l5ihis, in a < ity on the banks of tlie HavtTi, hf* 
examined a girl who was shown to him by her nurse . Sh(‘ wore Iitth' icwel- 
lerj% for her parents had spc^it their foriuiu', and had notliing left but their 
dilapidated mansion. As soon as he set eyes on lur he thought ' I bis gul 
is shapely and smooth in all her memlH rs. Not oru* limb is too tat or too 
thin, too short or too long. Her fingers are pink ; her hands arc mai ke<l w ith 
auspicious lines— tJie barleycorn, tlie fish, the lotu^^ul the vase; her ankles 
are sltapidy ; her feet arc plump and the veins are not prominent ; her thighs 
turve smoothly ; -her kne< barely 1 h* .seen, for they merge into her 

rounded thighs, lit r hiitttxks are dimpled anti round as thanot wheels; her 
navel is small, flat and deep; her stomach is adonit'd vMfh three lines, the 
nipples stand out Ironi her large hrt‘asts, which <o' rv her vviude^ chest, her 
palms are marked vMlh m^iis whah promise corn, wealth and sons; her 
nails are smooth and polished hke jewels, her fingei s are sltaighl and la|)er- 
ing and pink, h< r arms curve sweetly from the sh»nilder, and are smoothly 
jointed; her slender neck is curved like a c oik h-slull ; her lips are rounded 
and of even red; her pretty dun does not recede; her cheeks are round, full 
and firm; her eyebrows dc> not join alxsve her nos**^ and are c urved, dark and 
even; her nose is like a half-blown sesamum flower; her wide eyes are large 
and gentle and Hash with three colours, black, white atjd brown; lier brow 
is fair aj the new moon; her iiirls are lovely as a mine of sa|)p))ires; her long 
ears are adorned doubly, with earrings and charmirjp; lotuses, hanging 
limply; her alnindant hair is not brown, even at the but long, smooth, 
glossy and fragrant. Hie duracter of such a girl (annOt but correspond to 

♦ TIuHigh a fair coixiplevion was luufh prized in ancient IikIm k trace of t>rownne«« in 
the ftair^ fairly common m tiic North, was thougfit very unU^autif|il and inauspicious 
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her appearance, and my heart is fixed upon her, so Til test her and marry her. 
For one regret after another is sure to fall on the heads of people who don't 
take precautions ! ' So, looking at her affectionately, he said, ' Dear girl, can 
you cook a good meal for me with this measure of rice? ' 

"Then the girl glanced at her old servant, who took the measure of rice 
from his hand and seated him on the veranda, which had been well sprinkled 
and swept, giving him water to cool his feet. Meanwhile the girl bruised 
the fragrant rice, dried it a little at a time in the sun, turned it repeatedly, 
and beat it with a hollow cane on a firm flat spot, very gently, so as to sepa- 
rate the grain without crushing the husk. Then she said to the nurse, 

* Mother, goldsmiths can make good use of tliese husks for polishing jewel- 
lery. Take them, and, with the coppers you get for them, buy some fire- 
wood, not too green and not too dry, a small cooking pot, and two earthen 
dishes. 

*'\Vhcn this was done she put the grains of rice in a shallow wide- 
mouthed, round-hellied mortar, «ind took a long and heavy pestle of acacia- 
wood, its head shod witli a plate of iron. . . . With skill and grace she 
exerted her arms, as the grains jumped up and down in the mortar. Re- 
peatedly she stirred tlumi and pressed them down with her fingers; then she 
.shook the grains in a winnowing basket to remove the beard, rinsed them 
seveial times, worshij)j)ed the heartli, and placed them in water which had 
been five times brought to the boil. When the rice softened, bubbled and 
swelled, she drew the embers of the fire together, put a lid on the cooking 
pot, and strained off the gruel. Then .she patted the rice with a ladle and 
scoojx’d it out a little at a time; and when she found tliat it was thoroughly 
cooked she put the cooking pot on one side, mouth downward. Next she 
damped down those sticks which were not burnt through, and when the 
fire was quite out she sent them to the dealers to be sold as charcoal, saying, 

* With the coppers that you get for them, bifj|jas much as you can of green 
vcgetable.s, ghee, curds, sesamuni oil, myrobafans and tamarind.' 

“ When this was done slie offere I him a few s.iv juries. Next she put the 
rice-gruel in a new dish mimer.setl in damp sand, J cooled it with the soft 
breeze of a palm-leaf fan. She added a little salt, and flavoured it with the 
scent of the embcTs ; slie ground the myrobalai; . to a smooth powder, until 
they smelt like a lc»tus ; and then, by tlie lips of the nurse, she invited him to 
take a hath. 'I'his he did, and when she too had bathed she gave him oil and 
myrobalans Tas an unguent”. 

" After he had b.iiluHi he sat on a bench in the paved courtyard, which had 
Iwii thoroughly sprinkled and swept. Slie stirred the gruel in the two 
dishes, whicii she set Indore him on a piece of pale green plantain leaf, cut 
from a tree in the courtyard. He drank it and felt rested and happy, re- 
laxed in every limb. Next she gave him two ladlcfuls of the boiled rice, 
scrv’cd with a little ghee and c'oik nents. She served the rest of the rice 

• 'Hie cc<»noinic.s of this and the other tr.insartion referred to arc very hanl to explain. 
No doubt tk* rue IuinKs, no carefuny threshed, had some commcmal value, but it is 
hardly likely that it would have Iniught the wares mentioneii If this (Mssage has any 
historical sijrnificaiKe it ronhrin.s the evitlciH'c of other semrves that in ordinary’ times the 
means of subsistence were picnttiul and cheap. 
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witti curds, three spices Qnace, canjamora and cirmanion], and fragrant 
and refreshing buttermilk and gruel. He enjoyed the meal to the last 
mouthful. 

When he asked for a drink she poured luni water ui a steady stream from 
the spout of a new pitcher — it was fragrant witli incense, and smelt of fresh 
trumpet-flowers and the perfume of full-blown lotuses. He put the bowl to 
his lips, and his eyelashes sparkled willi rosy dn>ps as cool as snow ; hia ears 
delighted in the sound of the trickling water; his rough cheeks thrilled and 
tingled at its pleasant contact ; his nostrils opened w ide at its sweet fragrance ; 
and his tongue delighted in Its lovely flavour, as he drank die pure water in 
great gulps. ITien, at his iuhI, the girl gave him a mouthwash in another 
l)owl. *nie old woman took away the remains of his meal, and he slept 
awhile m Ins ragged cloak, on tiie p;iveiiient plastered with fresh cowdung. 

"*^^^hoIly pleases! with the girl, he married her with due rites, and took 
her home. l..ater he neglected her awhile and took a mistress, but the wife 
treated her as a dear friend. She svrval hei husband indefatigably, as she 
w'ould a god, and nev^er neglected her household dutie.s; and .she won the 
loyalty of her servants by her great kindness. In the end her hu$l>and was 
so enslaved by her go<xlness that ho put the whole houseliold in her charge, 
made her sole mistress of his life and fXTson, ami enjoyed Uie three aims of 
life — ^virtue, wealth and love. So I maintain that \irtimus wives make their 
lords happy and virtuous. ”3^ 

Subandlui, the next of the three great pro.se writers, is known only 
from one work, called after its heroine ytl.sax\ulatta, which tells of 
the vicissitudes of her love for tlie prime Kaiularpaketu. Unlike 
Dandin, Subandhu was <juite unable to tell a .sttiry, and had no sense 
of character His merits 1^1 his ornate tlest riplions and liis master} 
of language, and his wortervnsists (»f a series of desi i iptive tableaux, 
linked by a thin threat! t)f narrative, each long deM ription told in a 
single sen tent e whit Ii (overs twt* or more pagt'.s of tyjK\ 'riu‘ work 
abound.s in flowers of .speivh of all kiiuls- puns, double^ enfendr^s, 
alliterations and assonant es, and is a typkal example of ilie Gazu/a 
(Bengali) style of literary com|>osiTion, as distinguished from the 
.simpler Faidarb/ia ( lict dr] style, with shorter, le.ss involv ed sentemes, 
employetJ by Kalidasa and l3ajKiin. It cannot b<* enjt>yed in transla- 
tion and its merits are only apparent in tiu* framework of its tnvn 
standards. Of Eiirnpt*an literature perfiaps lily's Euphues and 
similar late Renaissam c pro.se works most closely Approach it in .style 
and spirit. ? 

Bana's style is similar to that of Sul>andhu, bull his w<»rk is much 
more vital and congenial to VVestem taste. Nots only do his elalK>- 
rate descriptions show accurate and dose ohservatlurn but throughout 
his two works, the ‘'Deeds of Har^a*' {liar^acarita) and Kddam^ 
bari, the personality of the author brcak.s through. In the former 
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work, moreover, he gives us a fragment of autobiography unparal- 
leled in Sanskrit literature. Biina was born of a well-to-do brahman 
family, and his mother died in his early ('hildhood. At the age of 
fourteen he lOwSt his father also, and, after a period of mourning, he 
began to sow' his wild oats. He names with evident affection the 
bosom friends of his dissolute youth, wliich was spent in wandering 
from city to city among the intellectual bohemians of the time. His 
circle was remarkably wide, including ascetics of various sects, both 
orthodox and otherwise, literary men, actors, musicians, entertainers, 
doctors, and even humble people of low' caste. The list of Bana's 
friends, mentioned in no .special order, i.s in itself sufficient to show 
how lightly the rules of caste weighed on the educated man. The 
author gives us no details of his adventures, but it would seem that in 
tlie course of them he was received at the court of Harsa, whom he 
offended in some way. Later he returned for a while to his home, 
and resumed the peaceful life of a country brahman; but soon a 
message came from Harsa, demanding his aticndance at court. He 
was at first received coldly, but afterwards was restored to favour. 

T1‘ religiously minded, Bana seems throughout liis life to have 
transcended the bounds of orthodoxy and to ha\c retained some of the 
unconvenlionality of lus vn ild youth. He was not afraid to put forw ard 
opinions which might liave made him unpopular with his royal patron 
— for instance lie condemned the dcKtrine of royal divinity as gross 
sycophancy, and attacked the Maccliiavellian system of statecraft 
associated with the name of Kautilya as immoral and inhuman. Here 
and there in his work oc'cur passages \vli||^ show implicit sympathy 
with the floor and humhie — a sentiment rarely found in ancient Indian 
literature— and he is a master of exact observation. For all the 
floweriness of hi.s sl\le Bana’s oudook lias mor n common with that 
of the 2()th century than that of any other earl\ indian writer. 

Of his two works the ‘‘Deeds of Harsa ’’ tells of the events leading 
up to Harsa's ri.se to power with general dutlienticity, but with some 
evident exaggeration, and with a lack ot circuinslaniial detail which 
the historian finds irritating. The work was apparently unfinished, 
since when it concludes the liero's destiny is still somewhat in doubt. 
Kadamhart is fx'rhafis a conscious and successful attempt to im- 
prove on Subandhirs Vasavadatta, The story is a romance, told 
in a series of narrated episodes wliiih link together to build up a com- 
plicated plot. This work also was unfinished, and vas completed by 
the author’s son, whose prentice ..and is quite evident. 

As an example of Bana’s style we give a somewhat abridged and 
adapted version of his description of Harsa's army striking camp 
to march against his enemies. In the original the whole consists of a 
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$iDgle sentence^ the basis of which is the phrase ''the royal court was 
filled with chieftains" near the end of the passage, The separate 
senteiKTes or clauses of our translation are single coinpouiul words in the 
original. 

"Then it was time to go. The drums rattled, the kettledrums beat joy- 
fully, the trumpets blared, the honts blew, tlie coik hes sounded. By degrees 
the hubbub of the camp grew louder. Officers busily roused the King's 
courtiers. ITie sky shook witfi the dm of fast-hammering mallets and drum- 
sticks. llte generals assembled the nmk.s of tlie sul^ordbiate officers. The 
darkness of the night was broken by the glare of a thousand tonhes which 
the people lighted. I-overs wvre aroused by the tramping feet of the women 
wfto kept watch. 'Flie harsh shouts of the clephajit-marshals dispelled the 
slumber of their drowsy riders as awakened elephants left their stables. 

"S(]uadrons of horses woke from sleep and shook their mane.s, 'fhe camp 
resoiindtxl loudly as s|iades <lug up the tent-fn gs, and tlie tethering chains of 
elephants clinked as their stakes were pulled u|> . . . As the foragers re- 
leased the elephants all space was filicHl with the t lanking of their fetters. 
Leather bags full to bursting were placed on tluir dusty l)atks, which had 
been rubtied down with tufts c>f hay Servants rollt*d up iht‘ canvasses and 
awnings of tents and pavilions, and the bundh s ot tent-|H‘gs were stored 
away in bulging leallier sacks. Store-keepc‘r> assembled their stores, and 
many elephant-driscrs loadc»d them 'Ihe dwellings ot the \as^al^ wtie 
cluttered with cups and ct>oking utensils, whuh weie lific-d on n» the b.nks 
of elephants, steadied hy their riders. *1 he soldier s l.aighed as the fat strum- 
pets were dragged away by force, rc*sistmg vigorously will) feet and hands. 
The many mighty and .savage elephants trumjHted. as the girihhands 
of their bright harness weri; Jlghtened, and n^stne ted the freedom of their 
limbs. . . C’arijeN nc ighwl in amuiyan* e as s.u Ks wcm* loadc^d on their hacks 
"Ilk.' vMct's <»f lughl)«)ni gentlemen were v»siie<l m tlieir carnages by go- 
fx^lweeiis sent by pniurs. Klrphant-aaptains, who liad lorgc^ttc'n that it was 
time* to go, liH)k<*d h^r thc’ir servants I he splendid lioiscs of tile King's 
fjvcHintes vvere led h> t^wUrnni vsealthy with the n masters’ gifts, 'I’roops 
of handsome warriors adorned thc*ir IhkIus witii cinles <»f ungiumt, scenud 
with cam[>lior "Hie iurness of the marshals’ horses vias hung with hags of 
salted fx*as, little Udls, and whistle s • Monkeys sat among the tn*ops of 
horses, as the grooms straiglitcmed their tangled rtutn Slat»lenKn dragged 
sacks of musty fcnlder t<»r the horses* inornmg nu* d rite tails of the grass- 
cutters grew louder and loudcT "niere was upron in the staldes as young 
horses strained arwl reansd and swerved at the* confusuinof starting Curls 
hurrn*tl at the call of the riders of the harnesseil hjprses with unguents 
for their faus. As the eh^phants and horses sot out .the' |H>or folk of the 

• Cowrll aoJ 'I ( ‘Ilif f far^ anU of liaia. p j ukvif*n^aiMla/Jvf m '* wwxfcri 

flaiuw f»f on rfw* tMios of a fair cummcfitar) Zenana inealkv «ilt, and ia/iu a l> 7 >c 
of pea, and we believe ifw* to a fag s.iltrfi ptMs* tfie horse's iron rafiuiw. 

Thf translation M aac with rwh attacfied" is cciuallv 

ablif. llwf florae's Ittmevs wmihl lie frung with l>rlls. Un a4/l, **rml*‘ or may 

well mean a whivflr attached to ll«r lamrM by a tcml, 4?ul umhI Ibr stipullmg 
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neighl)ourhood ran up to loot the remains of the heaped grain. Donkeys 
plodded on together, loaded with piles of clothing. The trampled roads 
were filled with carts with creaking wheels. Oxen were loaded with equip- 
ment which would suddenly fall off. The strong oxen, first to be driven 
away, lagged behind, drawn by the grass which grew by the roadside. 

" In front went the field-ki^diens of the chief vassals. Standard bearers 
led the ranks. As the troops left their small huts hundreds of their friends 
came out to meet them. The feet of the elephants trampled the hovels by 
the roadside, and tlie people came out and threw clods at their keepers, who 
called on the bystanders to witness their assaults. Poor families ran from 
their wrecked and ruined huts. Oxen, bearing the wealth of unfortunate 
inert'hants, tied from the hubbub. Clearing a path through the crowd with 
the glare of their torches, runners led the way for the elephants bearing the 
women of the harem. Horsemen shouted to the dogs running behind them. 
The veterans praised the tall Tahgana horses, which trotted so smoothly 
and quickly that they made travelling a pleasure. Unhappy Southerners up- 
braided their fallen mules. 'Ihe whole world was swallowed in dust. 

'‘The royal court was filled with chieftains vho had come from every 
quarter, riding on cow-elephants, whose drivers bore bows adorned with 
stripes of gold-leaf. Seated within [[the howdahs]] their batmen carried 
their . woi d.s. Their betel-bearers fimned them with flyw bisks. TTie soldiers 
seated in the rear lx)re Inindles of javelins in cases. ITie trappings [[of the 
elephants]] bristled with curved sabres and gilded arrows. . . . The thighs 
[[of the chiefiain.s[] were clothed in fine-pattenied silk, but their legs were 
covered with mud-stained trousers. . . . Their tunics were decked with dark 
jewels, which glistened against their bodies. Tliey wore Chinese cuirasses, 
doublets adomed with bright clu.sters of pearls. . . . and scarves as bright 
as a parrot’s wing. All the ends of the eartjj were filled w ith knights and 
warriors, who hurried on with tossing sh!?fas and plumes. The ends of 
heaven were loud witli the jingling goulen omaments on the harness of the 
prancing KainlH>ja steeds in their hundreds. Tlie jar was deafened by the 
liarsh booming of hundreds of large kettledrums, i 4 xilessly beaten. The 
roll was called. W ith upturned faces the footmei awaited the order to 
march.''-*® 

After Bana similar prose romance^ were often written, as well as 
stories in mixed prose and Nerse {(iimpu), but none is of much literary 
importance, and mo>t are derivative, pedantic and dull. 

Another brancli of prose narrati\e literature was the fable, which 
we meet first in the Tali Jatakas. Tliese cheerful little stories, whose 
actors are often talking animals, have much in common with tlie 
fables jxipular in ancient Greixe, and there has been some discussion 
on the question of influence. Di ct Ixirrowing is luuikely, though it 
may be that some of the tales w’ere derived from a common source in 
the ancient Middle East. Wliatever the origin of these stories Indian 
folklore did influence the literature ut the \\est, for one ot the most 
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famous Indian collections of fables, the Paficatantra, was translated 
into Pahlavl, or Middle PerNiaii, in the (Jth century. Thence it was 
translated into Syriac, and thence again, in the 8th century, into 
Arabic. In various ver.sion.s it appeared in Hebrew, (Jreek and I.atin, 
and found its w,iy all o^•er F.urope. The earliest Knglisli version is 
that of Sir Thomas North, called “The Morall Philo.sophie of Doni” 
after the name of the translator of the Italian version, which North 
u.sed. This appeared in 1570, and was the earlie.st work of Indian 
literature (inucli garbled by suifos.sive translations) to be pub- 
lisheil in English. The fables of I,a Fontaine are admittedly based 
on “ Pilpay the form in whicii Vidyajrati, the title of the Indian sage 
who is said to have narrated the stories, reached Europe. As well as 
the fables of Fontaine the stones of Reynard the Fox, pi>pular in 
the folk literature of many parts of Europe and given finished form 
by Goethe, owe much to this .source. Other Indian tales, iiKluding 
several from the lirhitLithS (p. 429), found their way westwards, 
and the “Arabian Nights” owes .several of it.s stories and themes to 
India, iiKluding some of the niarvel.s met by Suulbad the Sailor. 

The PjfiCiJiunlra (“Fise 'rrcaiiscs”) is in theory a Ixiok of in- 
struction in ttili, or the conduct of one’.s atl'air.s. cs[Kviall\ intended for 
kings and statesmen, llie little storitss are contained in a framing 
narrative which tells how a king was distressed at the e\i! and 
stupidity of his sons, and entrusttnl them to a sage who reformed 
them in six months by telling them a senes of fables. 71»e Ixiok 
exists in .several sersions of varying length ami merit, mostly 
in pro.se, but with man^Ukcerses of a gnomic tyiH> The tno.st 
famousof tliesa\ersion.s Is Narayw^a’.s Uttopjdeui (“Salutary Instruc- 
tion’ ), comjHfscd in IJt'tigal in the litli century. The work was in- 
tend< J as a ” reailer ” for .students ofSan.skrit, and serves that purjvosc 
wel' down to the pre.sent tlay. Never wa.s a .sihool textlxiok In-tter 
written I he author was <<»mjH‘Ihsi by his }>iirj>o.se to avoid the 
euphuisms and |»«slantnes whiih alfeitetl most of the literature of his 
lime, and he wr<*te lucidly and wittily, lif)erally iiKliuling meinorablv 
terse gt«>mi« stan/as Ethically many of tin* stories are dubious, for 
they eiKourage caution ami .s*‘lf-intere.st rather than altruism, ‘llie 
two stories we quote an* Ixrxed within others. 

“Ttm.said.' 

He whfr take.s a well-spoken knav<^ 
to Itc a man of his owit .stamp r 
is fooled by roguea, like the br3hi|ian 
who was roblicd of his goat.' 

“‘How did that hajqien^' asked die King. 
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" ' In the forest of Gautama, ' said Meghavarna, ‘ there lived a brahman 
famous for his sacrifices. Once he went to a village and bought a goat for 
sacrifice, and as he was carrying it home on his shoulder he was seen by 
three rogues. If we could find a way to get that goat,*' they said to them- 
selves, it would be a fine trick ! " So they stationed themselves each under 
a tree about a kroh apart. As the brahman passed by, the first rogue said, 
"Why, brahman, that's a dog you're carrying on your back!" "It's not a 
dog," replied the brahman," it’s a goat for sacrifice!" 

"‘Then the next rogue addressed him with the same words. ITiis time 
the brahman put the goat on the ground and looked at it hard, and again 
slung it over his shoulder and went on, his mind wavering like a swing; for 

The words of rogues make e\cn the mind of a good man waver. 

If he trusts them he dies like Pretty-cars.' 

"‘How did that happen?' asked the King. 

" ' In a forest land,' he said, ‘ there lived a lion named Madotkata, who had 
three servants, a crow, a tiger and a jackal. Once as the three were out 
walking they met a camel, and they asked him whence he came, and w'hether 
he L o’ r,no|| Qf ^ caravan. ll<* told them his story, and they took him 
back and handed him over to the lion, who gave him his freedom and 
setunty; and he took the name of Pretty-cars. 

"'Later the lion was taken ill, and there was heavy rain and they were 
very distressed for want of food. So they agreed so to arrange matters that 
their lord .should kill Prcttv-cars "Ot what other use," they said to them- 
selves, "is that eater of thorns to us.^" "But how can we manage it," said 
the tiger, " when our master has given him a of security and has him in 

his favour?" "At a lime like this," said the crow, "when the master is re- 
duced to skin and bone, he won’t scruple at a sin; for 

A woman tom by hungej will abandon ' er child. 

A snake tom by hunger will eat its i* \n eggs 
What evil will a hungry man not do^ 

Ix'an men are alwavs pitiless! 

And, what is more, 

A clrunkaid. an imbecile, a lunatic, 

a man incd out, an angry man, a Im^gry man, 
a greHy man, a frightened man, a hasty man, 

M' a man in love neve'r do the light thing." 

"‘After thus deliK'rating they all N'cnt to the lion "Have you found 
anything to eal^" the lion askc*cl \\e vc^ d(')ne our they replied, 

"but WT haven't found a thing!" "Well," said the lion, "how are we to 
keep alive now.? " "Sire," .said the * row, " if we don’t gel our natural food 
we'll all surely die." "And wlut," asked the lion, "is our natural food?" 
"Pretty-ears!" whisj)ered the crow in the lion’s ear. 
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•“The Hon touched the earth and covered his cars in horror. “WeVc 
given him a plef^ of security/* he said, "and \vc must stand by it. How 
can we eat him? For 

Not gifts of land nor gifts of gold, 
nor gifts of i attle nor gifts of food 
are said ti> l>c the greatest gift. 

Of all gifts greatest is the gift of safety. 

Moreover 


' 11)0 merit ot' the horse-sacnhcc, 
the fulfilmern of all desires, 
comes to the man who proteits 
those who take r<*luge with him." 

" ' "True* " said the crow. "Our lord must not kill him. But therc*h no 
reason wdiy we shouldn't so arrange things that he otters his iKnly volun- 
tarily." At this the lion kept silence. So when a .suitable otrasion offereti 
the crow found a pretext to l)ring them all into the lion's presente. "Sire/* 
he said, " however hard we ti y we lan find no fo<Kl Vfuir Majesty is weak 
from days o( fasting So mm make a meal (»f my flesh, for 

All .subjtsLis arc defiendent on their lord 
Only well-rooted trees i)ear fruit, 
and only when the king is strong 
do men’s works prosjier." 

" ' " I'd rather die myself than do such a thmgX" saul the lion 

"''Hien the ja<Kal made tltesllniu otter. "Never’" the lion replied. 

""Hie tiger next sf>oke up " my lord live on my own ImkIv’'* he 
said. "SiJth a tiling can never Ije right*" the lion replirti 

"Tinallv 1 Veftv “< ars, full of ronfid«nve, ottered himstl! in the same way 
And, in attordan^e with h.s otter, the Inm ^lpJ^'d lus Indly op n anil they all 
ate him up 

"'And that is vvhy I say 

'rhe words of logues make even the mind of a gtxHj man waver. 

If he trusts tlicin he dies like Pielty-iMrs. 

"'Meanwhile the bjahirum mf*t the third ttigue, who spike to him in the 
same way Ihis time Iw d#x ulcif that his seriM^^ vyere defix ti\e. So he 
abandoned itie goat, took a ritual abluticni, ami went lirxne, while the rogues 
look the gotit away ami ate it, /Vnd s< I say* 

He who takes a well-spiken kna|e 
to l>e a man of his own .stamp 
IS fooled by rogues like the brahlnaiji 
who waa robbed of Ins goal/''** 
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Pali Literature 

The Pali language was closer to the speech of the ordinary man 
than was Sanskrit, and its style was in general simpler; but though 
they contain many fine passages the Pali scriptures are largely prosaic 
and repetitive. The same stock phrases and descriptions, often ([uite 
lengthy, occur again and again with a dull monotony which can only 
be circumvented by drastic abridgement. Yet the narrative portions 
of the Pali canon are frequently of much merit. Here for instance, 
somewhat abridged, is the canonical account of the Buddha's “Great 
Retirement", a passage of intense dramatic force. 

“"I'hen lovely women, decked like the damsels of the gods with every 
kind of ornament and well trained in dance and song, began to perform. 
But the Bodhisattva had no taste for dancing, and for a while sleep overcame 
him. Tie women thouglit: Tie for whose sake we danced and sang has 
fallen asleep — why should \v(* trouble ourselves further?* And they put up 
their instruments and lay dowm. The lamps of scer/ed oil burned on. 

‘*Thc Bodhisattva awoke and sat cross-legged on liis couch. He saw the 
women with their instruments laid aside, fast asleep. Saliva trickled from 
tlie .1. . of some; some were covered in sweat; some ground their teeth 
\n sleep; some snored; the garments of some were in disarray, so that they 
repulsively showed their private parts. When he saw them thus in their 
dishevelment he was more than ever disgusted with the life of passion. The 
great hall, df<ked like the heavenly palace of Indra, seemed to him like a 
charnel ground full of .sc attered corpses. Life seemed as fleeting as a house 
on tire. ‘ 1 low w retched it all is ! How afflicted it all is ! ! ’ he cried, and his 
mind was s 't even more strongly on asceticism. ‘Today I must go forth 
on the Great Retirement,' he thought, andJW^se from his bed and went to 
the door. * 

“'rhere lay Channa, his head on the threshold. ‘Today I must go forth 
on tlie Great Retirement.’ he said, 'get ready my hoi u . When he had 
thus .sent C'haniia he thought T will .see my son’, and . l went to the apart- 
ments of the Mother ot Rrdiula, and optmed the Indroom door. A little 
lamp of scciiled oil burned in tlie inner room. I'lu* Mother of Rahula was 
sleeping on a lx‘d thickly strewn with flowers, with her son’s head on her 
arm. The Bodhisattva set one foot on the threshold and stood gazing at 
them. ' If I move her hand and take up my son 1 shall waken the ciueen,' he 
thought, 'and then I shall :.ot l>e able to go. When ^ am a Buddha 1 will 
come hack and sc'e my son.' And he left the palace. 

As a further example of Pali prose we give a Jataka tale. This 
story, inculcating the fickleness of women, has of couise no religious 
value, and its origin is certainly sc dar, but we give its framework, 
in order that the reader may see how the most unpromising material 
has befell pressed into service for religious purposes. This story is 
typical of the terse dry style of the collection, and of the tales of 
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marvels which were very popular in India then as now. The reader 
will recall that the verses are the original, round which the story itself 
is built as a sort of commentary. 

% 

"The Master, who was living at Jeta’s (jro\e at the time, told this story 
in connexion with a kicksliding brother. 'I’he Master asked him if he 
wanted to return to the world an<l regretted taking onlers, ' It's all l^ecause 
of the wiles of women.' tlie monk answered. 'Brother,' said the Master, 
'it's impossible to keep on your guard against women! Wise men of old 
couldn't guard against tJiem, even wlien they dwelt in the realms of the 
suparrids , ' * And when the brother pressed him die Master told an old story. 

la former times King 1 amba niU*fl the kingdom of Ban.lras. He had a 
chief queen named Sussondl, a woman of the utmo.st beauty. 'I'he Bodhi- 
sattva was Inmx then as a supania. At that time there was an island of 
serpents called the Island of Seruma. In that island the Kixlhisattva dwelt 
in a palace of supanias. 

‘"One day he went to Banrn^s in human guise, and gambled with King 
lamba. llie attendants .saw how fair he was, and told Siissondl tliat a 
handsome man was gambling with the King She wanted to sec him, so one 
day she put on all her onuments and came to the ganihhng-hall, where, 
atanding among her maids, slie wattlunj him And then he saw the Queen 
The two fell m Kne v^ith one anotlur 'I he King of tlie Sa|xiniav stirred up 
a magic wind in the city, and everyone rushed from tlie royal palaie, fearing 
that It might fall. With his nwgic jxiwer he created darkness, seized ti e 
Queen, and flew to hiv palace in the I'^le of S^Tpirits 

‘"Nobody knew wluTe SuSvSondl had gtvne, but tlie Snparna took hi> 
pleasure of her and went back to play with the King Now the King had a 
minstrel named Sagga. ^qt Imowing what ha<T hajqx’ned to the Quetm he 
.said to the minstrel, "Cio ari^^lldy^ver iuid and sea, and find out whtue the 
Queen has giHie *’ S) he took nmnev for his journey and, starting v\ith the 
suburbs, he sougfit everywhere Uftti! he came to Hlirgukanha Just thm 
some m*r(hanis of Bhrgukaaha were setting out by ship for the l^nd<»t 
(Jold Jiurma^ He went up to them and said, * rm a minstrel If you'll 
remit my far< and lal^r me with you I II make rnusi< for you ’* 'Hu y agreed, 
took him af>oard, and set sail 

" ‘ When the ship was well under way they called him to make music for 
them "I'd willingly make music for you." he said, "but if I did the fish 
w*ouId leap out of the water and smash your ship". '‘When a mere man 
makes musk the fish don't get extited," they s.ud, "so tune up*" "'Ilien 
don't blame me for anything that may hap[K*n/‘ ho said, and he tuned his 
lute and made music, with .string*^ and voice in {njrtett unixon. Ihe fish 
heard the Hound, and leapt with exclienMnU. Ihen k >ea-mons>ter {mdiara) 
leapt from the sea, fell on tlw? ^hip^ and xrna.shed it paxvs. S.igga lay on 
a plank and drifUxl with the wind to the Isle of Sef(>ents, and landed by a 
banyan tree near the palace of thi' King of the Sui^tinas. 

•"Now the King of the Suparnaa had gone away to play due, and su 
• A efast tjf Urgf» myihkat bird, of wIkwh (iaruda (p W) o ttu* <.hief 
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Queen Sussondi had come down from the palace and was walking on the 
shore; and she saw and recognized Sagga the minstrel, and asked him how he 
came. He told her all his sti)ry. She told him not to Ik? afraid, and com- 
forted him, and clasped him in her arms, and had liim taken to the palace, 
where she laid him on a couch. When he was revived she gave him fine 
food, bathed him in sweetly scented water, dressed him in fine clothes, 
adonicd him with beautiful fragrant flowers, and again made him rest on the 
fine couch. So she cared for him, and whenever the King of the Suparnas 
returned she hid him; then, as soon as he went again, she took passionate 
pleasure with him. 

'“When a montli and half a month had passed, merchants from Banaras 
landed on tliat island at the foot of tlic banyan tree in search of fuel and 
water. He boarded their ship, went back to Banaras, and saw^ the King 
wliilc he was gambling. Then he took his lute, and, making music, sang the 
first stanza: 

"There blow.s the scent of timira trees 
with the sounding of the evil sea, 
but Sussondi is far away. 

Tamba, desires torment me!" 

"'When he heard this, the Suparna sang the second stanza: 

" How did you cross the ocean? 

How came you to see Seruma? 

How was it, Sdgga, 

that she and you did meet?" 

‘“Then Sagga sang three stanza.s: 

"Krom Bhrgukaaha there saiM 
traders in search of \>ealtln 
A monster broke their ship. 

I floated on a plank. 

"In her soft and tender lap 
ever fragrant with sandal 
the gentle lady pillowed me, 
as a mother her owti son. 

"'Iliis you .should know , King Tamba, 
the fair-eyed lady ga\e me 
food with Iht own hands, 

and drink, and raiment, and a bed." 

" ' Even as the min.^trel sang the Suparna was filled with regret. " Though 
I dwelt in the Palace of the Supanias," he thought, "I * ould not keep her! 
What is the wanton to me? " So he ought licr back, gave lier to the Iving, 
and went away. And he neser came again.' 

" When tht‘ story was over the Master declared the Four Noble Truths 
(p. «69), aiKl identitied the births. . . . ‘AnaiKla (p. fi6l) was the King of 
BanSras, and I w^as the King of the Sitpanias/''^’ 
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*'The Tamils from the watch-tower 
threw missiles of every kind, 
balks of red-hot iron 

and [^Ncssels of^ molten pitch. 

t 

“Down fell the smoking pitcli 
n|ion hwtndiila's back 
In anguish of pam he fle<l 

aiui plunged m a pool of water 

“‘This is no ' 'Hg ^ 
rned Ciothaimbaia 
<ro, batter the iron gate^ 

Ikitter down the gate ’ ' ’ 

' In Ins pride the iK'st ul tuskcMs 
took heart and trunijH^t(tl loud 
He feared up out of the watt i 
and stood on the bafiK fj ml 

1 lie t iephant-<i(H toi wash< d awa\ 
the piU h, and put ofi balm 
1 he buig nuninteil t}i< tU[^harit 
and ivioUd Ill'S IatO'' with his hand 

"Dear Katiduh, riKlJ^ake \ou ^ 
th« loiil ot all Ceylon^* 
he said, and the asr was (h*ercd, 
and wa> t(d with \]u Inst ot loddii. 

“Ib was <o\ored witli a cloth, 
and he w*»s armour m 1 well 
vMth armour lor his Isuk 
ot 'nestn-fold Initfalo hide 

“ On tb' 4jiwKnir was placed 
a *-Vm soaked in oil 
Ihen, trumpeting like thunder, 
he came on, fearless ot danger 

"He pienccl the door with his tusks 

\S ith his feet he tianipled the tJir^shold 

And Tile gate and the lintel 

trashed loudly to t)>e earth “ 
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Prakrit Literature 

Space will not permit more than a brief reference to the Prakrit 
scripU^rcs oTthe Jainas, examples of which we have already quoted 
(p. 29»3f). ' In general they have little literary value. Like Jainism 
itself they tend to be arid, and, like the Pali scrijjtures but in even 
greater measure, they repeat lengthy stock phrases and de.scriptions, 
which may have had some mnemonic value, but which to the modern 
reader are very irritating. Lengthy descriptions of the Tirthahkaras, 
of pious monks, mighty kings, wealthy merchants, prosperous cities 
etc. (X'cur ovti and over again, in exactly the same words through- 
out the canon, and ^ v.ar of ajuiispired dryness, ine style 

is somewhat more ornate than that of tlie Pali .scriptures, and closer 
to courtly Sanskrit. 

The poetry of the Jainas is better than tlieir prose. In this con- 
nexion we cannot refrain from cjuoting a remarkable poem, which is 
one of the most humorous things in ancient Indian literature, and 
which, by some lucky chance, has found its way into the Jaina canon, 
among the austere pages of the Sutrakrtanga. It is intended as a 
Will ' f the grim fate in store for the backsliding monk, and throws 
a most unexpected liglu on one aspect of Indian Jiiarriage. Our 
translation is rather free, but ue have tried to keep some of the lively 
vernacular style of tlie original. 

“A celibate monk shouldn't fall in'Iove, 

and though he hankers after pleasure he should hold luinself in check, 
for tl.v'se are the pleasures 
vvhkh some monks enjoy. 

"If a monk breaks his vows, 
and falls for a woman, 

she ujUjraids him and raises her foot to him, 
and kicks him on tlic head. 

"‘Monk, if you won’t live with me 
as husband and wife, 

I’ll pull out my hair and become a nun, 
for you shall not live without me!' 

'*But when she has him in her clutches 
it’s all housework and errands! 

’ Fetch a knife to cvit this gourd!' 

*Gct me some fresh fruit!* 

"'We want wcxkI to lx)il the greens, 
and for a fire in the evening!' 

'Now paint my feet!' 

' Come and massage my back ! ' . . . 
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•' * Get me my lip-salve ! ' 

' Kind my sunshade and slippers ! " 

' I want a knife to cut this string! ' 

‘Take my robe and have it dyt^ blue! ’ . . 

“‘Fetch me my tweezers and my comb!' 

‘Get me a ribbon to tie my hair! ‘ 

* Now pass me my looking-glass ! ’ 

Put my t<K)thbru$h down beside me!' . . . 

“‘Fetch tlie pot and the drum and the rag-ball, 
for our little boy to play with!* 

‘ Monk, the rains are on the way, 

patch die rix>f of the house and look to the stores ! ' 

“'Bring me the chair with the twine seat, 

and my wotnien-soled shp|)ers to go out walking^* 

Sc> pregnant women l)oss their husbands, 
just as though they weie household slaves. 

“Wlien a child is Ixjrn, the rewaul of their labours, 
she nukes the father hold the baby 
And sometimes the fatliers ol sons 

stagger under their burdens like (anu ls 

% 

“I'hey get up at bight, 45 though tluw were nurses, 
to lull the howling child to sleef), 

^ and, though tliey arc sharne<aie<i afH>uf it. 

Si mb dirty garmenlN, )ust like w.i^lu tux n 

“So, nKiriks, resist the wiles of woimn, 
avoid tlieur friendship and company 
1 [je little pleasure you get from them 
}s ill only lead you into trouble ’ ’ 
if* 

A number ol medieval works of a .sinular nature were written in 
Prakrit, chief of whuh are the fxnmi.s "The Building of the Cause- 
way” ( .Vc/tt/unJAj j , describing Rama’s ins asion of Ceylon and falsely 
ascribed to Kalidasa; "The Slaying of the King of Bengal” (Gauda- 
vadhd), a long |>aneg\ric by tiie htlMcntury |>oet Vakpati, describing 
the exploits of Ya.<ovarmaii, king of Kanyaktpbja (p. 70); and a 
drama named after its heroine, Karpuramatljarl, by the lOth-ccntury 
dramatist Raja<ekhara. These works, though ndt without merit, are 
indistinguishable in style anti content from comparable Sanskrit pro- 
ductions, and need not detain us. 
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The most important literary work in Prakrit is the ''Seven Hun- 
dred" {Saptaiataka) of Hala. This is a large collection of self- 
contained stanzas of great charm and beauty, in the Aryd metre 
(p. 5 1 if ) . Their traditional author was the shadowy Satavahana king 
Hala, who ruled in the Deccar. in the 1st century a.d., but in fact many 
of these verses seem considerably later, and they must be looked on 
as anonymous. They are notable for their conciseness; like Amaru, 
their authors were able to suggest a whole story in four short lines. 
This great economy of words and masterly use of suggestion would 
indicate tliat the verses were written for a highly educated literary 
audience; but tliey contain simple and natural descriptions and re- 
ferences to the lives of peasants and the lower classes, which point to 
popular influence. The treatment of the love affairs of country folk 
reminds us of early Tamil poetry, and suggests that "Hala" may 
have tapped a wideh difluscd source in South Indian folksong. 

'T^st night with scorn the lady gave the wanderer 
straw for his bed 

This morning she gathers it together, 
weeping " 

" 'This morning, my iiicnd, I heard a man singing, 
and his song reminded me of my lover, 
and opened all the wound# 

that the shafts of the Love-god had made in my heart ’ " 

" ' Waiting for you, the first half of the night 
passed like a moment 
The rest was like a year, 
for I was sunk in gnei 

"When the season of rains, with its high clouds, ♦ 
has passed like jouth, 
the earliest single kd.\a flower 

comevS, like a grey hair on the earth." 

" 'Ungrateful loser, still I sec the mud 
m the village stieet, 
which, on a rainy night, 

I trod for your sake, shameless one’ ’ " 

Tamil literature 

I'he oldest Tamil literature goes back to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Its dating is still a matter of some dispute but it 
* Tlicre it a pun here on paahare, whuh may mean either ‘‘clouds'* or ''breasts**. 
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seems almost certain that the earliest stratum was composed before 
the great Pallava dynasty of KaflcI became dominant in the Tamil 
Land in the 6'th century, and it is probably some centuries older than 
this. 

Tamil tradition tells of three literary academies (hAgam) which 
met at Madurai. The earliest of these was attended by gods and 
legendary sages, and all its works have peri.shed. Of tlie second, there 
sur\ives only the early Tamil grammar, ToliSppiyam. The poets of 
the Third ^hgam, on the otlier hand, wrote tlie "Eight Anthologies ” 
(EttutogM), which are the greatest monument of ancient 'I’amil 
literature, as well as a number of later works. Some authorities have 
doubted the tradition of the ^aiigams, and it is almost certain that the 
grammar Tolkappiyam, attributed to the Second Saiigam, is later 
than many of the poems of tlie Third. But the tradition of the San- 
gams, which is a strongly held one, has no parallel in Northern 
legend, and we may lielieve that the bards of the Tamil I.and, who 
wandered o\cr the coimtry enjoying the patronage of chieftains and 
villagers alike, would meet from time to time in the city of Madurai 
for great fe.stival.s of poetry and mu.sic, and that many of the \erses of 
the .Anthologies were recited there. 

The jToetry of the " Eight Anthologies ” i.s little Known outside the 
land of its origin, and its language i.s .so an'hatc that the modern 
educated 'I'aind cannot read it ^ithput special study. The relation of 
the language of the ^^itgRTn ittei^furi| to Tamil as it igjiow written ts 
perhap.s .similar to that of Purrs Ploumun to modern English. The 
tradition of Tamil jvsetry at the time of the composition of these works 
mu.st already have been a long one. for the poetic conventions finally 
fixed in the Tolkappiyam had almost reaihed their fini.shed form even 
in the earliest {H>ems of the Anthologies. But their st^lc i.s much 
nearer that ol folk literature than i.s that of courtly Sanskrit ver.se. 
The life of the fH*a,sant and the .stcne.s of the countr}.side, the bustle of 
the towns and tljr ruthlelni&ss of war, are here deputed as though 
from direct o,\{)^ience, and with no formal unrealistic idcah/,ation. 

Together the "Eight .Anthologies "• make up a very large IkkIv of 
|XH’tic literature, and contain well over a,tAK> pocm.s, a.scril)ed to imirc 
than i(K) author.A.*' To them mu.st be added "'nu* Ten Songs" [Pat- 
luppdtlu), containing fen longer poems of similar style but somewhat 
later date. I'ntil the end of the ia.st century this great colks tion was 

• S^fjtfpai iOi} ^ilfcort cm low*, oj frojii niru' to tuclve Kyrwttiigat\ 

¥j0 love of frorii tmr to e.uh, AmgurunQiu^ erotic poems; 

PadtfTupfaffy^ a slnirt rollectiofi of eight (ongiiuDy ten) poeiitf, each 0f ten vcrica, m 
praise of tfie Kmg ot the countn' (MalaUr), Pmpiddl, twenty-four (o^nally 
fr^entyj p*)cms in praiw^ of l-'iO love jjoeini ; AganMiu, 400 Iov<'- 

lyrics hi varying ler^th; and ¥J0 poems tn praise ol kings. 
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almost forgotten, even by the Tamils themselves; only within the 
last fifty years have the rare manuscripts containing it been edited 
and given to the world. Much is still untranslated, and the full and 
thorough study of the Sahgain literature from the critical and his- 
torical point of view has yet to be made. 

Very early the Tamils developed the passion for classification which 
is noticeable in many aspects of ancient Indian learning. Poetry was 
divided into two main groups: "internal” {agam), dealing with love, 
and " external ” [puratn ) , dealing with the praise of kings. A further 
division was made according to the region of the Tamil Land to 
which the poem referred or was most apj)ropriate. Conventionally 
tliere were five regions (tinai): tlie liills {kurihji), the dry lands 
(palai), the jungle and woodland (niullai), the cultivated plains 
[marudam), and the coast (neydtil). Each was connected with some 
special aspect of love or war ; thus the hills were the scene of poems 
on pre-nuptial lov'e and cattle-raiding; the dry lands, of the long sepa- 
ration of lovers, and of the laying wa.ste of the countryside; the 
jungle, of the brief parting of lovers, and of raiding expeditions; the 
valle\s, of [)o, St-nuptial love <')r the wiles of courtezans, and of siege; 
and the .seacoast, of the parting of fishermen’s wives from their lords, 
and of pitclied battle. To each region were attributed its own appro- 
priate flowers, animals and people. Piivery poem of the "Eight An- 
thologies ” was classified in one of the five sections, but much of the 
poetry was written with little regard for this formal cla.ssification. 

A unh^uc feature of Tamil jwetry is the initial rhyme or assonance. 
'I’his does not appear in the earliest Tamil literature, but by the end 
of the Sangam period it was quite regular. The first syllable, or 
syllables, of each couplet must rhyme. Thus: 

L^AITAD' fnitjum iyarrior anal 
ASAITADu nirpadiim anmai; iiaiyufigal 
KANDARirai alaikhuh kanal an ta\. ierppa 
PENDliium vdlard marru " 

“Though you fail, to work and struggle, 
iinwaveringlv stcadfa.st — thi.s is manliness. 

I^rd of the cool and lo\ely .shore, where the 'vaveS shake the thorny 

groves ' 

Will not even women flourish in prosjxrity 

This iivitial assonance, in some poems continued through four or 
more lines, is never to be fovtnd in the poetry of Sanskritic languages, 
or as far as we know, in that of any other language. Its effect, a little 
Strange at first, rapidly becomes pleasant to the reader, and to t le 
Tamil is as enjoyable as the end rhyme of European poetry. 
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We give a brief anthology of short poems and extracts from this 
wonderful literature. ♦ 

Here a mother tells of her son, who lias gone to war. 

‘*If you lean against the pillar of my little home 
and ask the whereabouts of my son, 

1 reply, ‘ I cannot tell you \ 

Behold, like a tiger's cavern of rock, 
the womb that bore him* 

You will find him on tlie field of war 

The three following poems aie attributed to the poetess Awaiyar. 

"It charms not hke the harp. 

It accords not with the nine-beat. 

It corneys no meaning, 
but the prattling of a son 
brings bliss to his tatfier. 

So, O King Ne^uman Afiji, 
through the grace 4)1 your fax our 
my empiY words aie imbued xxilli nu*aning 
O King, jou have ovenome the enemy’s forts, 
tliough unscaleable were their walls 

"To allow the little ihildren ut the village 
to w ash dean its white tusks, 
the huge elephant will he on tlie nver banl^ 

O great King, you favour me like that’ 

But to ajtprtiach an elephant in rut is death, 
and you are death to \our fiMs, O King* 

Here A\ \ai\ ar C(>m{)are5 tlie wealth of the liixmious King of 
I'ondai (KaiVi) with that of her own warlike ihiet 

"Bedecked with pescock-feathers, garlanded with flowers, 
fine arc fKe Tonsil m the spa4i<»iis armoury, 

with their strt>ng sliafts, and sharp [x>ints bright with ghee 
'Fhe of my king are blunt with fighting, 

broken pogits dirough parrying the tlirusts of the foc‘ 

“nie swoMsmith*^ forge is busy with repairs 
\fy king, when rich, freely gives fixid away, 
wlien fx>or be messes with his men 
He is the liead of the family of tho poor, 
yet great is lie, with his sharp-jionued spear."^® 

* llie first fen extracts are tfir work wf Mr J H Marr. to whom v%e art mw h indebted 
for prfmisaion to use them Tlie other tramUuom arc our own, some made with tf)e lielp 
of tlie many literal translations of Prof F f S Iyengar “ 
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"O bee, fair of wing, ever in search of flower-garlands, 
tell me not what I fain would hear, but what you really saw I 
Among all the flowers you know is any more fragrant 
than the tresses of my lady of the close-set teeth? 

Graceful as the pea^'ock she dwells, rich in love, with me ! "s® 

'‘Plver anew aches my heart! 

Again and again I brush off the burning tears. 

My love, once peaceful at my side, grows restless. 

My heart aches! "57 

" In the gathering night 
huslied of speech all men sweetly sleep. 

Devoid of wrath, 

countless jxiople in the world are resting. 

I alone sleep not! "58 

Here a mother asks an ascetic the whereabouts of her daughter, 
wlio has eloped with her lover. The sage offers her this consolation: 

"Save to tlic wearer of its .scent, 
of what u.se is tlie sandalwood tree, 
e\'pn to the mountains amid which it was bom? 

If you ponder the matter, it is .so with your daughter. 

"Except to die wearer of it 
)f what avail is the highly prized white pearl, 
even to the sea in which it was reared? 

If you ponder die matter, it is so with your daughter.’’^# 

Here a girl .speaks to her playi.i; fe: 

" What bright bracelets you have! Do li.sten! 

As I was playing in the road 
lie kicked over mv mud castle with his foot 
and .snatclied the garland from my head, 
and ran away with my strijx'd hall. 

How he teased mo, the naughty l>oy! ' 

"Another day my mother and I 
were together, when a voice called out: 

‘Whoever’s at home, please give me some wat'rl’ 

Mother said to me; ‘ My . ar, . , , . 

fill the gilded vessel, and give him water to drink! 

I went out, not knowing who it was. 

He caught my wrist, with the bangles on, and squeezed it, 
and I was frightened, and cried out: 
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‘ Motlier, just look what he's done ! ’ 

She was very upset, and hurried down, 

but I told her he'd hiccups bei'ause of the water. 

He looked at me as if he could kill me, 

but then the rogue made friends with a smile.*’®® 

Here a newly married girl makes her first attempts at cooking: 

"Her fingers, slender as the kandal blossom, had l)een squeezing the 
new curds. 

Her clotlies had not been washed since she wiped her fingers on them. 

The appetizing steam had got into her lily-like eyes. 

Yet, as she rubbed them, he just said, ‘The curry you've cooked is 
del’clous.' 

He of the bright brow was most pleased with what he was eating. 

Striking touches of natural description often illumine the rather 
monotonous panegyrics: 

"Though the milk turn sour, though day turn to night, 
though the path of the Vedas lead men astray, 
may you stand unshaken, long famed, with loyal 
supjx>rtersS, tliat, in the foothills of tlic mountains, 
the large-eyed mother doe with her snull-headed fawn 
may sleep secure at evening by the (lame of the three fires 
of hermits who perform hard penances."®^ 

• 

"Unfailing in the hard tasks of war, 

O king, like death,. for whom there is no cure, 

though the eartli be moved from her place, your name is eternal — 

\ou, whose legs wear golden ankh'ts, whose broad breast 

is spread with drying sandal-pastel 

In an uninhabited laiidt a laiicl of bitter hardsliip, 

a land witliout water, a land of long tracks, 

your valiant w^arriors fight, unerring in their archery, 

gazing afar,jl%'ith their hanii hung over their eyes. 

There, in the .silk-cotton tree, where roads diverge, 

the eagle, wit|j^^trim feathers and crooked l>eak, 

wails over cairns of those who have shot their arrows. "®9 

Here a girl con.s^»s her lovelorn friend: 

4 

" "Ilie toiling fishermen catch the shoals 
in their close-meshed nets, and the foft-headed prawn,^ 
thin as the cassia bud in the forest. 

" 'Like hunters who chase the deer in the woods 
young fishermen chase in the waste of the waters 
the saw-toothed shark, and return with meat. 
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" 'They return to the shore and unload on the sand, 
where the wind plays wild across the saltpans, 
and soon the street of the fishing village 
win ring with the wheels of your lover's chariot.' "w 

A young man praises his ^sweetheart's cookery: 

“ ‘ At every post before the house 
is tied the gentle calf of a crooked-horned buffalo, 
'riiere dwells iny sweetheart, curving and lovely, 
languid of gaze, with big round earrings, 
and little rings on her tiny fingers. 

" ‘She has cut the leaves of the garden plantain 
and split them in pieces down the stalk 
to serve as platters for the meal. 

Her eyes are filled with the smoke of cooking. 

Her brow, as fair as the crescent moon, 
is covered now with drops of sweat. 

She wipes it away with the hem of her garment 
and stands in the kitchen, and thinks of me. 

" ‘Come in then, if you want a good meal! 

You'll see her smile and show her tiny 
sharp teeth, whom I long to kiss.' 

A village festival: 

“The farmers who harvest rice in the hot sun 
iiow leap into the waves of die clear sea. 

I'he sailors, captains of stout craft, 
drink strong liquor and dance for joy, 
as they clasp the bright-bangled hands women 
who wear garlands of clustering . 

“In the cool woods, where the bees seek flowers, 
women, bright-bangled and garlanded, drink 
the juice of die palm and the pale sugar-cane,^ 
and the juice of the coconut which grows in the sand, 
dien running they plunge into the sea."®® 

A poignant description of famine: 

“The hearth has forgotten cooking : 

It is overgrown with moss and mould. 

The woman, thin with hunger, 
has breasts like * rinkled bladders. 

Tlieir nipples are quite dry, 
but the child chew^s them, weeping. 

She looks down at his face 
and tears liang on her lashes.”®'^ 
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Our final quotation from the ''Eight Anthologies" is the plaint of 
a neglected wife: 

" My garment smells of ghee and frying curry, 
and is stained with dirt and lampblack. 

"My shoulders stink with the sweat of the cJiild 
whom I carry upon them and feed at my breast. 

" I cannot face my lord, who, in gay attire, 
rides in his car to the street of the harlots."®* 

The next stratum of Tamil literature shows much greater Aryan 
influence. Aryan religious ideas and practices, not unknown even in 
the Eight Anthologies, had by now been thoroughly grafted on to the 
original Tamil heritage, and Jaina influence is prominent. "The 
Eighteen Minor Works" {Piuiifjenkilkanakku) arc largely gnomic 
and moralizing in character, the two most famous being the Tiruk-^ 
kural^ and the Naluiliyar, I'he former, sometimes called the "Bible 
of the Tamil Land" is a series of brief metrical proverbs on many 
aspects of life and religion, and we have already quoted some of its 
aphorisms (p. 339). We add a few others of a more secular type. 

" Vain is the kingdom wlierc are all good things 
but no lo\e lx‘tween ruler and ruled." 

"Even the hermit ceasc.s his pename 
if the husbandman folds his arms." 

"Earth laughs in 

at those who plead |X3verty." 

. f. 

" No fixxl is sweeter dtan rice-gruel, 
when.you have worked for it." 

"Wide as the sea is the i<>y of love, 

but sorrow of parting." 

"Love i.s sti^onger than wine, 

for the very thought «)f it intoxicatca." 

"Sweethearts delight in a lover^s quart cl 

for die greater delight of making it up."®* 

Niladiyar xsmort formal and literary in style, and centals verses of 
much merit and high ethical content. 
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"Better hatred than the friendship of fools. 

Better death than chronic illness. 

Better to be killed than soul-destroying contempt. 

Better abuse thar» praise undeserved." 

"True housekeeping is to eat a meal 

sharing, as far as n.jy be, with friend and foe alike. 

The useless men who eat their food alone 
will never pass the gate of heaven." 

"Though you feed him with care from a golden dish 
a dog will always prefer carrion. 

Though you deal with the base as you would with the good 
their deeds will always show them up." 

" Hillmen remember their lovely hills. 

Farmers remember their fertile fields. 

The good remember another’s kindness. 

The base recall only fancied slights." 

" a scroll read by one who well understands it, 
as wealth to the man of generous spirit, 

as a sharp sw'ord in a warrior's hand, 
is the beauty of a faithful wife." 

"To those who once embraced their lovers 

whose broad chests were hung with garlands, 

when their loved ones are away 

tlie thunder sounds like a funeral drum."70 

By the 6th century Aryan influence had penetrated the whole of the 
Tamil land, and her kings and chiefs worshipped and supported the 
gods of Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism. Th:. indigenous style of 
poetry was rapidly altering under the influence of Sanskrit, and Tamil 
poets took to writing long poems which they called by the Sanskrit 
name kavya. The earliest and greatest of th^e is "The Jewelled 
Anklet" {Silappadigararn), which is still very^ werent from Sanskrit 
poetry. Though written for an educated audience and in faultless 
literary style it is near to the life of the peopk . it is by comparison 
realistic, dealing with the lives of tw'o ordinary folk enmeshed in 
unhappy circumstance, unlike the Sanskrit courtly "epic", it 
sounds a note of true tragedy. 

The traditional author of the p em was Ilahgovaaigal, a grandson 
of the great Cola king Karikalan, who lived in the 1st or 2nd century 
A.u. The tradition is ger^inly false, and the poem is several 
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centuries later. Its author, whoever he was, though a great poet, was 
not a great storyteller. His tale was well known to his hearers, and 
he could afford to be irritatingly allusive and terse in important nar- 
rative passages, and linger lovingly over interesting description. He 
succesrfully drew together all the themes of earlier Tamil i)oets and 
welded them into a whole, in the framework of the story of the luck- 
less Kdvalan and Ka^agi. Rightly this poem and Kamban's 
RamSyanam are looked on as the national Epics of the Tamil people. 
We give an outline of the story, with a translation, considerably 
abridged, of its climax, which has a grimly baroque force and splen- 
dour, unparalleled elsewhere in Indian literature. It is imbued with 
both die ferocity of the early Tamils and their stern respect for justice, 
and, incidentally, throws much light on the character of early Tamil 
kingship. 

Kovalan, the son of a wealthy merchant of the city of Pugar or KSviri- 
ppattinam, married Kannagi, tlje lovely daughter of anotlier inen hant. For 
some time they lived togetlier happily, until, at a festival at the royal court, 
Kovalan met the dancer Mada\i, and fell in love with her. He lH)ught her 
favours and in his infatuation forgot Kannagi and his home. Ciradually he 
spent all his wealdi on the dancer, even to Kannagi's jewels. At last he was 
penniless, and returned rejxmtantly to his uncomplaining wife. I'heir only 
fortune was a prei'iou.s pair t)f anklets, which she gave to him willingly. 
With these as their capital they decided to go to tlie great city of Madurai, 
where Kovalan lioped to recoup his fortimes by trade. 

On their arrival at Madurai they found shelter in a cottage, and Kovalan 
went to the market, to .sell one of Kannagi’s anklets. But tlie queen of 
Neduhjehyan, king of the Piiwjly‘'*''» had ju.st |jt‘en rof>l)ed of a similar anklet 
by a w icked court jeweller, llie jew< Her }iaj>|H‘ned to .'voe Kovalan w ith Kan- 
lugi's anklet, and immedutcly sew-ed it and informed the King. Guards 
were sent to apprehend Kovaliii^who was cut down immediately, without 
trial. VVTien the news was brought to Kannagi she fainted away; but she 
quickly recovered and, with licr eyes ablaze with anger, she went out into 
the town, carrying the remaining anklet in her hand a.s proof of her husband's 
innocence. 


'"Chaste wdii^ of Madurai, listen to me! 

Today ipy sorrows caimot l>c matched, 
lliings which should never have happened have bffallen me. 
How can 1 l)ear this injustice , 

"All the folk of the rich city of Madurai 

saw her, and were moved by her grief and affliction. 

In wonder and sorrow they cried: 

' Wrong that cannot be undone has been done to this lady I 
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*"Oiir King’s straight sceptre is bent! 

What can tliis mean ? 

Lost is the glory of the King Over Kings, 
the Lord of the Umbrella and Spear! . . . 

“'A new and a mighty goddess 
has come before us. 

In lier hand a golden anklet! 

What can this mean? 

'“This woman afflicted and weeping 
from her lovely dark-stained eyes 
is as though filled with godhead! 

What can this mean? ' 

“'I bus, raising loud aa;using voicCwS, 

the people of f'^Iadurai befriended and comforted her, 
and among tlie tumultuous throng 
some showed her her husband’s body. 

"She, the golden \ ine, beheld him, 
hut her he could not sec. . , . 

" rhen the red-rayed sun foh*ed his fiery arms 
and hid behind tlie groat mountain, 
and the w ide world 

was veiled in darkness. 

"In the brief twilight 

Kannagi cried aloud 
and the whole city 
echoed her wwiling. 

"In the morning she had taken the wreath from his neck 
and decked her hair with its flowery; 
in the evening she saw him lying 
in a pool of his own blood. 

"But he saw not the agony of her grief 

as she mourned in somnv and wrath. . . . 

"'Are there women here r Are there women 
who could bear such wrong 
done to tlicir wedded lords ? 

Arc there women here ? Are tliere such \vomen ? 
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Then Karuiagi said to the Queen: 

“Tf I have always been true to my husband 
I will not suffer this city to flourish, 
but I will destroy it as the King is destroyed ! 

Soon you will see that iny words are true ! ' 

“And with these words she left die palace, 

and cried out through the city, ‘ Men and v\oinen 
of great Madurai of the four temples, 
listen! Listen you gods in heaven I 

Listen to me, you holy sages! 

I curse the capital of the King 
who so cruelly wronged 
my beloved lord ! * 

“ With her own hand she tore the left breast from her body. 

Thrice she siir\eyod the city of Madurai, 
calling her curse m bitter agony. 

I'lien she Hung her fair bicast on the scented stieel 

“And the burning moutli of the Fire-gcnl opened 

as the gods who guaided the (ity dosed tlieir dtK'ts 

“Hie high pi lest, the astrologer and ihe judges, 
the treason r and the learned coiinullors, 
the palace servants and tlie inaidN, 

stood silent and still as painted pi< tures 

“ The elephant-riders hoi semen, 
the charioteers ahd rae foot-soldiers 
w‘ith their terrible swords, all fled from the lire 
which raged at the gate of the royal palate 

“And the street of the sellers of grain, 

the street of the clianots, with its bright-coloured garlands, 
and tlie four <|uart|rs of the four t lasses 

were filled witljfconfusion and flamed like a forest on fire, . 

“In the street of llie .singing girls 

where so often the tabor had sounded 
with the sweet gentle flute and the tremulous harp . . , 
the daiK'4g*s, whose halls were destroyed, cried out: 

' ' Whenc e comes this woman^ Who.se daughter is she? 

A single woman, who has lost her husband, 
has conquered the evil King with her anklet, 
and has destroyed our city with fircT" 
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At last the patron goddess of tlie city interceded with Kannagi, and she 
agreed to withdraw her curse, and the fire abated. Weak with loss of blood 
•from her self-amputated breast, Kannagi .struggled to a hill outside the city, 
where, after a few days, she died, and was reunited with Kovalan in heaven! 
Meanwhile the news of her death spread throughout the TamifLand. She 
was deified, and temples raised and festivals held in her honour, and she 
became the patron goddess of wifely loyalty and chastity. 

A little later than “The Jewelled Anklet" was composed its sequel 
Manimegalai, attributed to the poet Sattan of Madurai. Though 
by tradition it is the earlier of the two all other evidence suggests the 
opposite, for it assumes the reader’s knowledge of "The Jewelled 
Anklet”, to which it is a sort of Buddhistic supplement. “The 
Jewelled Anklet”, though containing many religious and moral 
lessons, was primarily written to tell a story, while in Manitne- 
galai the story is a mere framework for philosophical polemic, and 
tlie atmosphere of tlie narrative passages has some of the other- 
worldly formality of tlie courtly Samskrit kavya. The heroine, Mani- 
niegalai, is the daughter of Kovalan, the hero of “The Jewelled 
Anklet”, by the dancer Madavi, who became a Buddhist nun on hear- 
ing ol bei lormer lover’s death. The story tells of the love of Prince 
Udayakumaran for Manimegalai, and the miraculous preservation of 
her chastity. In the end she becomes a Buddhist mm like her mother, 
and most of the poem is taken up with her discussions with members 
of various setits, both Hindu and heterodox, and her triumphant 
refutation of their doctrines. 

A third Tamil “epic”, .!)7u</g'<i-/fn^/aniani, describes the exploits of 
the hero Sivaga or JIvaka, a superman who excels in every art from 
archery to the curing of snake-bite, and who wins a new bride for his 
harem with e\ery feat, only to become a Jaina monk after his many 
triumphs. Tlie author was a Jaina, Tiruttakkadevar. His work is 
fantastic and lacking in any contact with real life; its style is elegant 
and ornate, and inucli influenced by courtly Sanskrit. It is definitely 
later than the other two “epics”. 

By now Tamil poets were not satisfied wi4| their own traditions, 
and translations and adaptations of many Northern works were made, 
the most notable of which is Kamban's R&mayanum, composed in the 
9th century. This great poem is still known and loved in the Tamil 
Land, and is by no means a mere translation of the original, for 
Kamban adapts themes as he thinks fit, and here and there adds 
episodes of his own. It is notev f>rthy that in Kamban’s hands the 
demon Havana frequently takes on the proportions of a heroic figure, 
and contrasts favourably with the rather weak and unimpressive Rama. 
Like Milton, Kamban was of the devil’s party without knowing 
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it. The real glory of medieval Tamil literature, however, is un- 
doubtedly the hymns of the Civile and Vai?navite de\ otional teachers, 
^ich are among the great religious literature of the world, and which 
W0 have discussed and quoted in another connexion (p. SSOif). Other 
than these, later Tamil literature produced little of the first order. 
The canon of the Tamil ^ivites contains work of merit (p. 334), but 
the adaptations of the Puranas and the lengtliy commentaries on 
earlier literature, though not unimportant, need not be discussed 
here.* 

The early literatures of Canare.se, Telugu and Malayalam, which 
had begun to be written before the end of our period, are less im- 
portant than that of Tamil, and need not detain us. They originated 
at a time when Aryan influence v\as already thoroughly entrenched, 
and, tltough containing many beauties, lack the originality of early 
Tamil poetry. Thus they cannot aspire to the importance of Tamil, 
which can claim one of the longest unbroken literary traditions of 
any of the world’s li\ ing language.s 


Fo/i Poetry -f- 

The literatures which we ha%e been distussing were all the work 
of literary .stluiols with formal conventions and king traditions. Some 
poetry, ob\iously, i.s less forinalired than that of cla.s.skal Sanskrit, 
and here and there, notably in the versc.s of the 'ramil anthologies 
and the Prakrit Saptaiataka, we seem to cat( h echoes of folk-song and 
popular oral literature. Ko Indian writer, however, as far as we 
know, thought fit to record the folk-song of ancient Intlia, which, if 
we are to judge by.nMKkxil analogs, must have Ix-cn plentiful and 
of high quality. But a few verses have been preserv ed mChine.se 
translation, which may well be tlie words of genuine folk-songs of 
pre-(iupta times. 

That part of the Buddhist canon dilled Sam^utta NiLlya (p. 267) 
was first translated into Chinese alMiut \ n. 4H), from a manuscript 
acquired m Ceslon by Fa-lisicn in -n i .\t the end of the Ixiok txcurs 
a section which is no^llo b6 found in the Pali vension as it exists at 

♦ PerhafMi tlkf* jirt literar> figure in r 1 dmil Viramainunhar ( 16K<) 17^7), 
a fvseudomm iostiimjo liCMhi. an Italian Je\uit ulio tauj^ht fttr thirt>-six >earx 

tn il»e Tajinl enuntrv Like many carlv i hri»tian nnxsionanrs, he hve^ in wiiolly Ituiian 
fastiion and attauieci a complete ma<itr r> of the I ami! language and httrary loincmtions 
It \s doubtlu) if any rurof)#*an U'loro or Hirxe lot'* gamed profoonti $ knov^Udge of an 
Indian language, f^'^rhi'n long poem Timbdtuan U Ms stories from llie Ohi arul New 
1 cstaments in ornately l)eautifui i aniil Ills ^ylc and the tk hn tlkunes were 

altogetlier in ki^pmg iMth trafhtion. Uit tlii* influenre of 'faAto has Icrn traced in his 

V^OfK 

f live material for this setliori, togetiKr with the translations of ify* ('hirie&e verses, 
has been pros ided hy Dr Arthur Wa&y We arc much imicbted to mm for tlic honour 
of being ^rmitted to publish Ifiem Iktc for the first lime. 
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present, but which must have been included in Fa-hsien's manuscript. 
Probably the verses here quoted were sung in India between the time 
of the codification of the Pali canon in the 1st century b.c. (p. 266) 
and the beginning of the 5th century a.d. 

The passage in question describes a monk, who hears the singing 
of various secular songs, and converts them to Buddhist* purposes by 
comparatively slight alterations. Thus the first verse quoted is 
capped by the monk with a pious wish that he may gently flow to 
Nirvana, and so on. 

The song of a lady who got on badly with her "in-laws": 

"O river Ganges, all I now want 

is to go with your \\ aters that flow gently to the sea ; 
that never again by iny father- and niothcr-in-law 
1 may at every turn be scolded and abused." 

The song of a melon-thief: 

“Bright moon, I beg you not to come out. 

Wait where you are till I have cut these melons. 

But when I have got my melons safely away, 
then come out or not, just as you please." 

The song of a poor man: 

"So long as I own just one pig, 

and a single jar full of good wine, 
one cup to pour the wine into, 

and someone to fill my cup again and again — 
so long as I own just as much as that, 

there is nothing else that bothers me at all." 

The song of a girl who, going to a tryst with li r lover on a rainy 
night, slips and falls in the mud:, 

"The hair of my head is all loose and astray; 
my lovely necklace has fallen in the deep mud. 

My rings and bracelets arc all brokert andl^poilcd ; 

when I come to my lover, what shall I give him to wear?" 

The song of a lover, picnicking with his mistress; 

"With thoughts of love, all for our ease and pleasure, 
we loiter under the shade of the green trees. 

The running stream flows ; ift and clear, 

tlie sound of my zither is very tuneful and sweet. 

The spring weather is just right for our jaunt; 
what happiness could there be greater than ours f " 
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Advice to a dove: 

*‘Dove, my bird, you must lay up your stores — 
sesamum-seed, rice, millet and the rest — 
and take them to a tree on the very top of the hill, 
and make yourself a nest-cavem high and bright. 
Then when Heaven sends the rainy season 
you will be sure of lodging, food and drink/' 
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THE IMPACT OF THE WEST 

India's ancient culture did not perish before the onslaughts of the 
Muslims, as did that of Persia. Under the rule of some of the Delhi 
sultans of the Middle Ages there was persecution, and we read of 
temples being razed to the ground and brahmans put to death for 
practising their devotions in public; but in general the Muslims were 
reasonably tolerant, and at all times Hindu chiefs continued to rule 
in outlying parts of India, paying tribute to their Muslim overlords. 
Conversions to Islam were numerous, though only in a few regions 
were the majority of Indians persuaded to emb'^ace the new faith. 
Hindu and Muslim lived side by side and, after a few centuries, the 
Hindus in those parts of India dominated by Muslims often accepted 
the situation as normal. In such conditions mutual influence was in- 
evitable. Hindus began to learn Persian, the official language of their 
Muslim rulers, and Persian words found their way into the verna- 
culars. Well-to-do Hindu families often adopted tlie system of “strict 
parda" from the Muslim.s, and made their womenfolk veil their faces 
in public. The surviving Hindu kings borrowed new military 
techniques irom the Muslims, leanit to employ cavalry with greater 
effect, and to use heavier armour and new weapon. One 

great religious teacher of medieval India, mbir (1440-1518), a 
poor weaver of Banaras, taught the brotherhood of Hindu and Muslim 
alike in the fatherhood of God, and opposed idolatry and caste prac- 
tices, declaring that God w^as equally to be found in temple and 
mosque. I ater, Nanak ( 1469-1 533), a teacher of the Panjab, taught 
the same dcx'trine with even greater force, and founded a new faith, 
that of the Sikhs, designed to incorporate all that was best of both 
Hinduism and IslSm. 

Nevertheless the Muslim invasions, and the enforced contact with 
new ideas, did not have the fertilizing effect upon Hindu culture 
which might have been expected. Hinduism was already very con- 
servative when the lieutenants of Muhammad of Ghor conquered 
the Ganges Valley. In the Middle Ages, for every tolerant and 
progressive teacher there must have been hundreds of orthodox 
brShmans, who looked upon themselves as the preservers of the im- 
memorial Aryan Dharma against the barbarians wlio overran the holy 
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land of BhSratavarsa. Under their influence the complex rules of the 
Hindu way of life became if anything stricter and more rigidly 
applied. 

In the 16th and 17th centuries the Mughal emperors unified practic- 
ally the whole of North India and much of the Deccan, and built up an 
empire such as had not been seen since the days of the Guptas. The 
Mughal period was one of great splendour, which has left its mark on 
India in the form of many lovely buildings, wherein Islamic and 
Hindu motifs often blended in a perfei't unity. The Tiij Mahal at 
Agra, the Mughal capital, is of course the most famous memorial of 
the times. Akbar ( 1555-16'CKi), the contemporary of Queen Eliza- 
beth I and the first of the four groat Mughal emperors, fully realized 
that the Empire could only stand on a basis of complete toleration. 
All religiouM^s^vS ami disabilities were abolished, including the hated 
poll-tax on unbelievers. Rajput princes and other Hindus were given 
high offices of state, without conversion to Islam, and inter-comrnunal 
marriages were encourageil by the example of the Em]>eror himself. 
If the policy of the greatest of India's Muslim rulers had been con- 
tinued by his successors, her history might have l>een wry different. 

The great-grandson of Akhar, Aurangzeb ( H>5‘>-17()7), re\er.sed 
the policy of toleration. Restrictions were placed nn the free practice 
of Hindu rites and preferment at court was confinetl to ortluxlox 
Muslims; later the tax on non-Muslims was reimp<>sed. After nearly 
a cantury of equality this was bitterly re.sented by many Hindu.s, 
especially by many of whom had loyally served tlie earlier 

Mughals. Th^^pBb resistant e laino from the 'XV’^estern Deccan 
where, around chief J^ivajT ( 16*27- 1680) laid the 

foundations of a new Hindu empire At alx)ut the same time the 
Sikhs of the Panjab, incensed at the new* policy and the jxT.sc^cution of 
their leaders, reformed their faith, and were welded into a clo.sely- 
knit martial brotherhood. When tlie aged Aurangzeb died the 
Mughal empire was virtually at an end 

Politically the 18lh century was one* of Hindu revival. Though the 
Maratha succes.sors of^iSivi^f could not build up a large, closely-knit 
empire their honsemen ranged far and wide over India, levying tribute 
from loc'al chiefs, Himiu Muslim alike. In the Panjab towards 
the end of the century me Sikhs built an important kingdom, and 
almost everywhere lalain was on the defensive. But there was still 
no real cultural rf^ival in Hinduism, ^ivljl, a brilliant leader, a just 
ruler, and a state.sman of consummate craft, was consfcrvative in his 
outlook, and appeared to his conteinporarie,s rather a| a restorer of 
the old than as a builder of the new. Unlike Akbar, lie had no fresh 
vision of a state transcmilkur religious differences, though he learnt 
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much from the Mughals in statecraft and military science and re- 
spected the faith of his adversaries. The Marathas did not encourage 
reforms in Hindu society, and the India of the 18th century was if 
anything more conservative than it had been in the days of the first 
Muslim invasions. 

It was through the influence of Europe that revival came. Early in 
the 16th century the Portuguese founded the first European trading 
stations and settlements. They were followed by Dutch, British, 
Danes and French, and throughout the 17th century the number of 
European “factories” increa.scd. In the 18th century, with the break- 
up of the Mughal empire, the Europeans began to take greater in- 
terest in local politics, and by the early 19th century the British East 
India Company had virtually pushed out its rivals and dominated 
most of the sub-continent. The comparative ease with which the 
British established their supremacy is a measure of the political 
decadence of India at tlie time. By the middle of the 19th century 
the whole of India was either directly ruled by Britain, or governed 
indirectly through petty princes with local autonomy. A new 
( onq'’ti -• had come, a conqueror far more alien to the Hindu than the 
Muslims had been, with an aggressive culture and immense technical 
superiority. 

Hindu society reacted at first to the British rulers as it had done to 
the Muslims, tending to withdraw itself even more into the closed 
circle of its ancient traditions, and the: e was no realization of a funda- 
mental break with the past. From the orthodox point of view the 
British rulers of India constituted a caste, low tibO^social scale, which 
had succeeded in gaining political powert^ ,Thls caste had its own 
rules and customs which were not those of the Sryan, and should there- 
fore not be imitated. The British readily accepted this position, and, 
after the 18th century, made few attempts at social > ontact. Any real 
friendship between Englishman and Indian became more and more dif- 
ficult as tlic century progressed —in fact the Englishman in India uncon- 
sciously tended to adopt the ideas of social stratification of the Indians 
whom he ruled, and to look upon his own people as members of a 
class so exalted above the Indians that any close association with them 
was taboo. This attitude was strengthaied by tlie Mutiny of 1857. 

Nevertheless the presence of Europeans could not but have its 
effect. Except in certain parts of South India missionary acti\ ity in 
the 18th century was insignificant; but early in tite 19th century the 
British evangelical conscience aw kened to India, anJ missions and 
mission schools sprang up in all the larger towns. Meanwhile the 
Company felt a growing need for subordinate officers and clerks 
trained in English. Just as, in Musli^j^es, the Hindu desirous of 
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goveniinent employment was compelled to learn Persian, so now he 
had to learo English. Middle class Hindu fathers began to send their 
sons to European schools, despite the dangers of ritual impurity, and 
Western ideas began to affect the well-to-do educated Indian. 

The Portuguese had succeeded in “ we.steniizing'’ many of their 
Indian and Sinhalese subjects, and to this day Indian blood flows in the 
veins of some old Portuguese families; a few Indians in the service of 
France came to understand and admire tlie culture of their conquerors ; 
but perhaps die first Indian to learn enough from the West to be 
able to hold his own with the best minds of Europe, and yet still 
to love and respect his own culture, was the Bengali Ram Mohan 
Roy, the friend of Jeremy fientham. Ram Mohan Roy, who was 
bom in 177‘J and died in England in 1833, advocated the frank accept- 
aiKe of all tint Europe had to teach, and the sect w-hich looked to 
him for inspiration, the Brihma Samaj, was in many ways closer to 
Christianity than to Hinduism. Never large in numbers, its influence 
was widespread. 

From the days of Ram Mohan Roy young Indians, at first very 
few, but soon in greater numbers, began to (ome to England for 
education. The little band of Hindus educated on western lines, first 
in Bengal and then in other parts of India, ten<led to go further in the 
rejection of their own culture than their descendants ; tliey were fully 
conscious of the degeneracy which beset their land, and many seem to 
hav'e been rather ashamed of their Hindu background. The Mutiny, 
which w as f undan^i|Ily |•eactiona^y, found no .support among the 
tiny westernized HiMlj entsia 'I’he l'niver.sities of Calcutta, Bom- 
bay and Madra.s, the tear of the Mutiny, at first 

paid scant attention t^m ancient culture of India, but taught u pre- 
dominantly Western eurriculum through Westeni staff'. 

B\ the end of the 1.9th century, however, the situation had changed. 
A new generation began to realize that HiikIu culture had much of 
permanent \alue, and that the .slavi.sh imitation of the West could not 
solve India's pniblcins. New organizations gave expression to this 
outlook. The Arya Samaj claimed to reform Hinduism by purging it 
(»f all later degenerate features and by a return to the Vedas, very 
liberally interpreted, and, had considerable success. The Indian 
National Congres.s, foundiid i» became the mputhpicce of 

Indian public opinion. Newspajicrs in Englislt and the* vernaculars 
mul tipi ic'd. f- 

Not only was Hindu culture largely rehabilitated in tl^ eyes of in- 
telligent Hindii.s, but it even began to make counter-pro^ganda. A 
few learned Europeans and Americans had long recognized the 
nobility of much ancient QMMl|religious thought. Now, through the 
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Theosophical Society (which, despite its claim to represent the quin- 
tessence of all religions, propagates a modernized Hinduism) and the 
Ramakrishna Mission, the voice of Hinduism was heard in the West. 
SwamI Vivekananda (1862-1902), a splendid speaker of great 
spiritual power and personal magnetism, preached Hinduism to large 
audiences in Europe and America and found willing hearers. Here 
and there Indians abjured the West root and branch, and fanatically 
defended even those aspects of Hinduism which had completely out- 
lived their usefulness; but, despite these reactionaries, the new 
Hinduism was very different from the old. 

Ram Mohan Roy had sounded the theme with liis passionate 
advocacy of social reform; Vivekananda repeated it with a more 
nationalist timbre, when he declared that the highest form of service 
of the Great Mother was social service. Other great Indians, chief 
of whom was Mahatma GandliT, developed the theme of social service 
as a religious duty, and the development continues under Gandhi’s 
successors. 

Mahatma Gandhi was looked on by many, both Indian and 
Europtj. •, as the epitome of Hindu tradition, but this is a false judge- 
ment for he was much influenced by Western ideas. Gandhi be- 
lieved in tlie fundamentals of his ancient culture, but his passionate 
love of the underdog and his antipathy to caste, though not un- 
precedented in ancient India, were unorthodox in the extreme, and 
owed more to European I9th-centuiy liberalism than to anything 
Indian. His faith in non-violence was, as we have seen, by no 
means typical of Hinduism — his predecessotf Bjti. revolt, the able 
Maratha brahman B. G. Tilak, and Oin4t|iI’^"itKpatient lieutenant 
Subhas Chandra Bose, were far more orthod^ox in this respect. For 
(jandhl’s pacifism we mu.st look to the Sermon on the Mount and to 
Tolstoy. His championing of women’s rights i^ also the result of 
Western influence. In his social context he was always rather an 
innovator than a conservative. Though some of his colleagues 
thought his programme of limited social reform too slow, he succeeded 
in shifting the whole emphasis of Hindu thought towards a popular 
and equalitarian social order, in place of the hierarchy of class and 
caste. Following up the work of many less well-known 19th-century 
reformers Gandhi and his followers of the Indian National Congress 
have given new orientation and new life to Hindu culture, after 
centuries of stagnation. 

Today there are few Indians, hatever their creed, who do not 
look back with pride on tlieir ancient culture, and there are few in- 
telligent Indians who are not willing to sacrifice some of its effete 
elements that India may develop an^ '^pPbgrcss. Politically and 
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economically India faces many problems of great difficulty, and no one 
can forecast her future with any certainty. But it is safe to predict 
that, whatever that future may be, the Indians of coming generations 
will not be unconvincing and self-conscious copies of Europeans, but 
will be men rooted in their own traditions, and aware of the con- 
tinuity of their culture. Already, after only seven years of indepen- 
dence, the extremes of national self-denigration and fanatical cultural 
chauvinism are disappearing. We believe that Hindu civilization is 
in the act of performing its most spectacular feat of synthesis. In the 
past it has received, adapted and digested elements of many different 
cultures — Indo-European, Mesopotamian, Iranian, (ireek, Roman, 
Scythian, Turkish, Persian and Arab. With each new influence it 
has somewluf changed. Now it i.s well on the way to assimilating 
the cultwe of the W'est. 

Hindu ctvyibition will, we believe, retain its continuity. The 
Bhagavad Giiu will not cease to inspire men of action, and the Upani- 
sads men of thought. The charm and graciousnoss of the Indian way 
of life will continue, however mut'h affected it may 1 k‘ by tlie labour- 
saving devices of the West. People will .still lo\e the tales of the 
heroes of the MahSbharala and the Rilmiiyaiui, and of the loves of 
Dusyanta and ^kuntala and Pururavas and Trxasl. 'I'he quiet and 
gentle happiness which ha.s at all times per\aded Indian life where 
oppression, di.sea.se and poverty have not o\i*u loaded it will surely 
not vanish before the more hectic ways t)f the West. 

Much that was itt ancient Indian culutre ha.s already 
perished. The e|w||bigant and barhannis hecatombs t)f the Vcdic 
age have long sin<v|Ke9juj|3llgotten, thougli animal sacriffee continues 
in some sects. Widows have long cea.sed to be burnt on their 
husbands* pyres. Girls may not by law he married in childhood. In 
buse.s and trains all over India hrahma^i^ rub shoulders with the lower 
castes vvitiiout con.sciuitsnes.s of gravie pollution, and the temples, 
are open to all by law. Caste is vanishing; the process began 
long ago, but its pace i.s now .so rapid that the more objectionable 
features of caste may have disappeared within a generation or .so. 
Tlie old family sy.stem is adapting itself to pre.sent-day condition.^. 
In fact the whole face of India is altering, but the cultural tradition 
continues, and it will b(0 lost. 


THE WORI.D'S DEBT lO INDIA 

We have said much about India's debt to other cultures, but we 
must make it clear that she ha.s given a.s much as or inort than .she has 
taken. I.,et us miiim iillfi||||i ii inhr i debt to India. 
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The whole of South-East Asia received most of its culture from India. 
Early in the 5th century b.c. colonists from Western India settled in 
Ceylon, which was finally converted to Buddhism in the reign of 
A^oka. By this time a few Indian merchants had probably found their 
way to Malaya, Sumatra, and other parts of South-East Asia. 
Gradually they established peruianent settlements, often, no doubt, 
marrying native women. They were followed by brahmans and Bud- 
dhist monks, and Indian influence gradually leavened the indigenous 
culture, until, by the 4th century a.d., San.skrit was the official 
language of the region, and there arose great civilizations, capable of 
organizing large maritime empires, and of building such wonderful 
memorials to their greatness as the Buddhist stupa of Borobodur in 
Java, or the Saivite temples of Angk»)r in Cambodia. Other cultural 
influences, from China and the Islamic world, were felt in South-East 
Asia, but the primary impetus to civilization came from India. 

Indian historians, proud of their country’s past, often refer to this 
region as "Greater India”, and speak of Indian "colonies”. In its 
usual modern sense the term "colony” is hardly acairate, however. 
Vija\'a, legendary Aryan conc^ueror of Ceylon, is said to have 
gained the island by the sword, but beyond this we have no real 
evidence of any permanent Indian conquest outside the bounds of 
India. The Indian “colonies ” were peaceful ones, and the Indianized 
kings of the region wore indigenous chieftains who had learnt what 
India had to teach them. 

Northwards Indian cultural influence spread through Central Asia 
to China. Faint and weak contact between |iphi^a and India was 
probably made in Mauryan times, if not befbr^'Btit only when, some 
^,000 years ago, the Han Empire began to drive its frontiers towards 
the Caspian did India and China really meet Unlike South-East 
Asia, China did not assimilate Indian ideas in e\ ery aspect of her 
culture, but the whole of the Far East is in India’s debt for Buddhism, 
which helped to mould the distinctive civilizations of China, Korea, 
Japan and Tibet. 

As w'ell as her special gifts to Asia, India has conferred many 
practical blessings on the world at large; notably rice, cotton, the 
sugar cane, many spices, the domestic fowl, the game of chess ( p. 208 ) , 
and, most important of all, the decimal svSi|pin ot numeral notation, 
the invention of an unknown Indian Mathematician early in the 
Christian era ( p. 495f) . The e.vtent of the spiritual influence of India 
on the ancient West is much disp. ’"d. The heterodex Jewish sect 
of the Essenes, which probably influenced early Christianity, followed 
monastic practices in some respects similar to those of Buddhism. 
Parallels may be traced lietween pasi^s m the New ’lestamenl 
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and tlie Pali scriptures.* Similarities between the teachings of 
western philosophers and mystics from Pythagoras to Plotinus and 
those of the Upani^ads have fretiuently been noticed. None of these 
similarities, however, is close enough to give certainty, especially as 
we have no evidence that any classical writer had a deep knowledge 
of Indian religion. We can only say that there was always some 
contact between the Hellenic world and India, mediated first by the 
Achsemenid Empire, then by that of the Scleucids, and finally, under 
the Romans, by the traders of the Indian ocean, Christianity began 
to spread at the time when this contact was closest. We know that 
Indian ascetics occasionally \isited the West, and that there was a 
colony of Indian merchants at Alexandria. The possibility of Indian 
influence on Neo-platoni.sm and early Christianity cannot be ruled 
out. 

Many autliorities may doubt that Indian thought had any eflect on 
that of the ancient West, but there can be no doubt of its direct and 
indirect influence on the thought of Euro|>e and America in the last 
century and a hrif, though this has not received adequate recognition. 
This influence has not come by way of organized neo-Hindu missions 
TTie last eighty years have seen the foundation of the Theosophical 
Society, of various Buddhist societies, and of .societies in Europe and 
America looking for inspiration to the saintly loth-century Bengali 
mystic, Paramahamsa Kamakrishna, and his equally saintly disciple, 
SwfimI Vivekananda. Les.ser organizations and groups have been 
founded in the Wes%k||>^Kr Indian nn sties and theif di.sciples, some 
of them noble, eatiM^Pfld spiritual, others of more dubious character. 
Here and tliere wHwmmf themselves, .sometimes armed with a 
wl>rking knowledge of San.skrit and first-hand Indian experience, liave 
tried to convert the West to a streamlined Yoga or Vedanta. W'e 
would in no way disparage thc.se teadiers or their followers, many of 
whom are of great intellet'tual and spiritual calibre; but whatever we 
may think of the Western propagators of Indi.nn mysticism, we cannot 
claim that they have had any great effa t on our civilization. More 
subtle, but more powerful, ha.s been the influence of Mahatma 
(ilndhT, through the many friends of India in the West who were im- 
pressed by 1^ burning sincerity and energy, and by the ultimate 
success of hi»^>lK y of in achieving India’s ifidependence. 

Greater than any of theile mltofnces, however, has been the influence 
of ancient Indian’Y^igious literature through philo.sophy. 

The pioifters of the Asiatic Society of Bengal quickly gained a small 
but enthusiastic following in Europe, and Goethe ana many other 
writers of the early I9th read all they could of aibcient Indian 

literature in tTan.slatiol|. w^Oiow that Goethe borrowed a device 
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of Indian dramaturgy for the prologue to '' Faust " (p. 433n ) , and who 
can say that the triumphant final chorus of the second part of that 
work was not In part inspired by the monism of Indian thought as he 
understood it? From Goethe onwards most of the great German 
philosophers knew something of Indian philosophy. Schopenhauer, 
whose influence on literature and psycliology has been so consider- 
able, indeed openly admitted his debt, and his outlook was virtually tliat 
of Buddhism. The monisms of Fichte and Hegel might never have 
taken the forms they did if it had not been for AnquetU-Duperron's 
translation of the Upani.sads and the work of other pioneer Indolo- 
gists. In the English-speaking world the strongest Indian influence 
was felt in America, where Emerson, Thoreau and other New 
England writers avidly read all they could of Indian religious litera- 
ture in translation, and exerted immense influence on their contem- 
poraries and successors, notably Walt Whitman. Through Carlyle 
and others the German philosophers in their turn made ^-heir mark 
on England, as did the Americans through many late 19th-(entury 
writers sucli as Richard Jeffries and Edward Carpenter. 

T^^f.. -h in the contemporary philosophical schools of Eiiirope and 
America the monistic and idealist philosophies of the last century 
carry little weight, tlicir influence has lx:en considerable, and all of 
them owe something at least to ancient India. The sages who 
meditated in the jungles of the Ganges Vallej six hundred years or 
more before Christ are still forces in the world. 

It is today something of an anachroaUi|tyjp speak of European 
civilization or Indian civilization. Until veryfc(pece<^dy cultures were 
sharply divided, but now, when India isJ)ut1l'fhirty hours’ journey 
from Ixmdon, cultural cJi\isions are beginning to disappear. If a 
modus Vivendi is reached between liberal deinociu.v and communism, 
and civilization survives, the world of the future will have a single 
culture with, it is to be hoped, many local ditterences and variations. 
India's contribution to tlie world's cultural stock has already been 
very large, and it will continue and grow as, in her new freedom, her 
prestige and influence increases. For this reason if for no oilier we 
must take account of her ancient heritage in its successes :ind its 
failures, for it is no longer the heritage of India alone.4)ift of all man- 
kind. 
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from passages in the Vedic texts themselves tliat it was adequate for the 
practical purposes of the time. It is probable that even at this early period 
/ there \vas some Mesopotamian influence on Indian astronomical ideas, but 
this cannot be established with certainly. Virtually certain^ however^ is 
the influence of classical European astronomy, which was felt in the early 
centuries of the Qiristian era, if not Ixdore. 

Several Greek words ha\e become common in Sanskrit and in later Indian 
vernaculars tlirough astronomy (p 230), and other technical terms, not so 
widely known, are indisputably of Greek origin. Ot‘ the five astronomical 
systems {siddhanta) known to the 6th-eentury astronomer Varahamihira 
one is called the R&makc Siddhanta and another tlie Pauliia Siddhanta, a title 
which can only be reasonably explained as a ret ollcction of the name of the 
classical astronrmer Paul of Alexandria. 

’jThe new as.ronomy was adopted chiefly for purposes of prognostication ; 
.or the estabh&lmient of dates die old luni-.se' ^ calendar, based on simpler 
observations, was quite adc^iuate. In earlier times Indians, thougli no less 
interested than other ancient {peoples in foretelling the future^, preferred to 
d* so by /jy wferpretation of dreams and omens {utpata), and by phy.siog- 
tK>my, biri*^^'‘-a'ks, the shape and size of the features, and other .signs which 
were believed to give tokens of an individual’s fate. The older systems 
of progno^ticatjcHi were not forgotten, but from (Jupta times onwards 
they gave pride of place to astrology, which from that day to this has bee n 
imj^icitly bcliev^ed in by nearly all Indians. 

- Until this great development of astronomical KnowIedi;i‘ the heavens 
had been charted hy means ol the lunar mansions t>r noAuitras, whuh were 
a{:^rently known even in the time of the Rg Veda d he iiKvni’s relation 
to the fixed stars citange^tiirough a cycle of approximately 27 solar ciays 
and 7f iiours/and h^i^ena were divided into 27 7X->rtions, named 

according to the grovdjpr ec liptic ( tlie apparent orbit oi the sun ) 

near which the moon |Rsies on each day ol its cyi le. As the sidereal month 
is in fact nearly eight hours more than 27 clays a twenty -eighth uiterralary 
nak^tra was added by later astronomers to correct the error. * 

Western astronomy brought to India the signs ol the zodiac, the seven- 
day week, tlie hour, and several otlier ideas, i'hanks to tlicir aclueveinents 

• Tlw nak^atras were: (1) Ahtni (p ,uwl y An«'tis;. (2 Hharafti (3.>, and H 
Anctis). (3) Kfttika (Pleiades;, (4) (.\ld< l^ian;, < (X, and 

Onoms), iU) Ardrd (a OnofU^/. (7; ['x and (iemiriorui»i;, (s) I*u^\u (y, 

5, and i C aiMTi), (f>) (6, t, n* P. and cr H>dr.ry, ( lO) Magha (a, y, i, (. n* *uuJ y 

lA‘onis\ (11) l^na-ldtatgnnl (12) Vtl ira-phaigun! (p and oi I.eonis), 

( \ ^}HaatX {a, p, y, 6, and i Corvi), (1 (.'*^pKa, a \ irgmis, , ( Si^tf { Arctnrus), 

(n>) yUdjJtd (4ry 6, y, and i labrw), (17) AnuTiUlhd (p, 5, and tt Sorpioni!»;, (1!^; 
Jyf§lh& (pf, aiwl t N:or|)ionis), (19) MfdA (t, {, n. »» X, p, arul v Sorpionis;, 
(20) PtHh^AdM (6 and f Sagittarii), (22) iravai^d (ct, p, atal y 
likmiftM iQt (m, p, y, and 6 Deii^nnis), (24) SatMt^aj (y,Aqu4rii etc,), 

{2.7} aiHl p Pega&i), (2<i) UnaraA)Hadrafhtdd (y|lVgasi and o 

Andromed»>; and (27) lUiaii (£ Piscluni, cn,). llie 2bth nak^ttra Was Ahhijit (a, 
f, arai £ L>r.e}, which was pUoidjbei^een VUardfddhd and Sraiapd If will tv seen 
from this list that the anciem Jndiaii iflliii of constellations diflered widely from tltat of 
the West 
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in mathematics Indian astronomers made some advances on the knowledge 
of the Greeks, and passed their lore, with that of mathematics, back to 
Europe by way of tlie Arabs. As early as the 7th century the Syrian astro- 
nomer Severus Sebokht knew of the greatness of Indian astronomy and 
matlieniatk’s (p. vi), and the caliphs of Baghdad employed Indian astro- 
nomers. One word of the terminology of medieval European astronomy, 
OUT, the highest point of a planet’s orbit, i.s certainly borrowed from the 
Sanskrit urea through Arabic. 

Like all ancient astronomy, that of India was restricted owing to ignorance 
of the telescope; but methods of observation were perfected which allowed 
very aa’urate measurement, and calculations were aided by the decimal 
system of numerals. We know of no remains of observatories of the Hindu 
period, but those of the 17th and 18th centuries, at Jaipur, Delhi and 
elsewhere, with their wonderfully accurate instruments, constructed on an 
enormous scale to minimize error, may well have had their ancient counter- 
parts. 

With the naked eye as their sole means of obser\'ation the Indians knew 
only the seven planets (graka) of the ancients — Sun [SSrya, Ravi), Moon 
(Candra, Soma), Mercury {Budha), Venus {iSuJtra), Mars [Mangala), 
Jupiter { Brhdspati) and Saturn {Sant)',* to these gralias two more were 
added, and Ketu, the ascending and descending nodes of the moon.-f 
At the beginning of each a?on all the planets were believed to commence 
their revolutions in line, and to return to the same position at the end of it. 
The apparently irregular course of the planets was explained on the hypo- 
thesis of epicycles, as in classical and medieval astronomy. Unlike the 
Greeks, the Indians believed that the planets had equal real motion, and 
that their apparently diti’erent angular motion was due to tlieir different 
distances from the earth. k 

For purposes of calculation the planetary systeaa Ills taken as geocentric, 
though Aryabhata in the .^)th century suggested that fte earth revolved round 
tlie sun and rotated on its axis; this theory was also known to later astro- 
nomers, but it never atfected astronomical practice. 'I'lie precession of the 
equinoxes was known, iuid calculated with some accuracy by medieval 
astronomers, as were the lengths of the year, the lunar month, and other 
astronomical constants, 'lliesc calculations were reliable for most practical 
purposes, and in many cases more accurate than those of the Greco-Roman 
world. Eclipses were forecast with accuracy and their true cause under- 
stood. 

• The names of the planets had many synonyms, some of whicli were evidently 
borrow'cd from the Greek, c.g. ^Ira, Ares, or Mars. . , , . 

+ At tlie "Churning of tlie (Xean" (p. S02) a demon iMiiied Rahu stole some of the 
amrta. Vijnu destroyed hi.s body, but as he had tasted of the divinedrink Iwhad become 
immortal. His iWad and tail survive for ever in the heavens, as Rlhv an d Kc tu, and the 
head cau^ eclipses by trying to swallow tk planets. Of course the ^Rronomers did 
not believe this myth, and'some texts explicitly reject it. 
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APPENDIX III 
THE CALENDAR 

In recording dates die basic imit was not the solar day, but the Utki, oi 
lunar day, approximately thirty of which formed a lunar month (ie. tlw 
four phases of the moon) of about 25) J solar days* I'he month was dividet 
into two halves {paksa) of fifteen tithis each, beginning with the ful 
{pSrninmmya) and new [amavasya or baJtuIax^iksya) moons respectively 
The fortnight Ijeginning with the new moon was called the bright hal 
{itjilapaksa) and the otlier the dark Imlf [krsnapaksa) . According to the 
system foPowed in Northern India and much of the Deccan the montli begar 
and «Kled wilfe die full moon, while in the Tamil country the month gencr 
ally began with’ die new moon. The Hindu calendar is still in use through- 
out bidia for religious purposes. 

'^The tithi might begin at any time of the solar day. Kor the praciica 
purpose of recording dates that tithi current at sunrise was supjx)sed to pre 
vail for the whole day and gave that day its number in the paksa If » 
tidii began just after sunrise and ended before the sunrise of the next day 
it was expunged, and there was a break in the numeiual seque nce ot days 

Tile year noniull) (ontained tw'elve lunar months 

CaUra (March April), Fai/aiha (April May). Jyai^tha (Mav June) 
AfSdha (June -July), iSravapa (July*- August), Hbadtapada or Prausthapadu 
(August Septeml>er)» ^ipina or Aitmuja ( Sc^i)ien)L>er OctoU*r), KdrtUL 
(October-November)^W4iSfyui«r;tf «r (Na\eiiTt>er DtK'emlM.T) 

Pausa or Tmsa Mili'ha (January February) ano 

Pkalguna (Febniaiy-l^llltJl).* According u> tlie usual systems of reckon- 
ing the year l>egan wldi Caitra, but it was sometimes taken as Ix’ginning 
witli K^rttika or another month. 

A group of two months formed a season {rlu) 'Fhe six seasons of the 
Indian year were. Pasania (Sf^ng, Manh Nfayj, (Jrhma (SummcT, May 
July), Farsd ('Fhc Raim, July Septemlx'r), ^arud (Auiuinn, SepteinUT- 
November), Ilemanta (Winter, NovemU^r January) and ^t<ira (die Cool 
Season, January-March). 

Twelve lunar months make only about 55^4 days, and the problem of the 
discTcpanry between the lunar and solar years was solved very early; 
sixty-two lunar montlis arc approximately ecjual to sixty solar months, and 
so ex ery thirty months an extra month was adeJed to the year, as jai Babylonia. 
This leap-month was generally inacited after. A^a^ha or .^r2vii|ia atid called 
second {dMttya} AsSi^ha or Srivana. IJius every second <pr tnird year con- 
tains thirtecfi months, and is some twenty-nine days longer tb^ the others. 

T 

• The mines of the months la 1 ^ 11 % tunes were a-i follows Afa^Ati, Mddkava, iukra, 
im, NM 0 $, Sabkana, ifa^ Sahasya^ Tapas, Tafnuya, Vc^ nsmei 

are aometimes fbuixi m later fWCrf,^w| 
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The Hindu calendar, though quite efficient, is thus rather cumbrous, and is so 
different from the solar calendar that it is impossible to reduce dates from 
one- to the other without very complicated calculations or lengthy tables. 
It is even impossible to establish at a glance the month in which a given 
Hindu date falls with any certainty. 

Indian dates are usually given in the order — month, paksa, tithi, the abbre- 
viations iudi and badi being used for the bright and dark halves of the monffi; 
e.g. Caitra sudi 7 means the seventh day from the new moon of the month 
Caitra. 

The solar calendar, imported with Western astronomy, was also known 
from Gupta times onwards though it did not oust the old luni-solar calendar 
until recent years. Where solar dates arc given in early records they are 
usually mentioned for extra accuracy, with the prevailing nak§atra of the 
day in question, after the regular luni-solar date. In the solar calendar 
the months are named after the signs of the zodiac, which are literal or 
nearly exact translations of their Greek originals: Mesa (Aries), Vrsabha 
(Taurus), Mithiina (Gemini), Karkata (Cancer), Sitnka (Leo), Kanyd 
(Virgo), Tula (Libra), Vrseika (Scorpio), Dhattus (^Sagittarius), Makara 
(Capricornus), Kumbha (Aquarius) and Mina (Pisces). With the solar 
calendar the seven-day week was also introduced, the days being named 
after thcir presiding planets as in tlie Greco-Roman system: Ravivdra 
(Sunday), Somavara (Monday), Mahgalavdra (Tuesday), Budhavdra 
(Wednesday), Brbaspativdra (THiursday), ^ukravdra (Friday) and Samvdra 
(Saturday). 


ERAS 

LIntil the 1st century b c. there is no good eviiience that India had any 
regular system of recording the year of an event by dating in a definite era 
like the A.U.C. of Rome or the Chri.stian era of medieval and modem 
Europe. Early inscriptions are dated if at all in the regn il year of the ruling 
king. The idea of dating over a long period of time from a fixed year was 
almost certainly introduced into India by the invaders of the North-West, 
who have left the earliest inscriptions thus dated in India. Unfortunately 
the Indians did not adopt a uniform era, and a number of systems of dating 
were in use from that time onwards, the chief of which, in order of import- 
ance, arc as follows: 

The Vikrama Era (58 B.c.), traditionally founded by a king called Vik- 
ram^iditya, who drove the Sakas out of Ujjayinl and founded the era to cele- 
brate his victory. The only king who both took the title Vikrainaditya and 
drove the Sakas from Uijayini was C^»ndra Gupta II, who lived over 400 
years later tlian the Iwginning of the Vikrama era^ and so the legend is 
^rtainly false. In tlie earliest inscriptions using this era, all from Western 
India, it is caUed simply Kfta (“ established’^ or “haiid^ dowi by Ae 

M«avatribe". Some authorities beli^|pf#at'ffiaaymscnptions of t^^ Sakas 
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aod mUtVAS of North*West India are to be read in this era, and that it was 
founded by Axes, one of their early kings; but this is by no means certain. 
Hus era was most popular in Nor^ India. Its year began originally with 
Uie laondi Kirttika, but by medieval times Vikrama years began in the bright 
half of Caitra in the Nordi, and in the dark half of the same month in the 
Pewnsula. 

The tSaka Era (a.d. 78) was, according to tradition, founded by a Saka 
king who oocupi^ Ujjayini 137 years after Vikramiditya. This era may 
in fact have be^ founded by Kanifka, and was certainly used early in the 
<nd century a.d. by the "Western Satraps", who ruled MilwS, KSthiSwar 
and Qujarit. Thence the use of the era spread through tiie Deccan and 
was exported to South-East Asia. 

The Ch^ta Era (a.d. 320) was probably founded by Candra Gupta I, 
and its use was continued by the Maitraka dynasty of Gujarat for .some 
centuries after die Gupta empire fell. 

TheHarfa Era (a.d. 606), founded by Har^avardhana of Kinyakubja, 
was popular in Northern India for a century or two after his deatli. 

The JCalaatri Era (a.d. 248), perhaps founded by a small dynasty 
called die IVaiku^aka, was current in Central India down to the Muslim 
invasion. 

Other eras of local or temporary importiuice were tlie J^smana Era 
of Bengal (a.d. 1 1 19), wrongly said to have been founded by King l^aksnuna 
Sena; the Saptarfi or iMuktka Era, current in Ka.shmlr in tin* Middle Age.s, 
and recorded in cycles of one hundred years, each cycle somnieiu mg sesenty- 
six years after eaih Christian century; the Liahaxi and AVrw- Eras of 
Nei«l (a.d. 1 10 and 878); the Koltam Era of Malabar (a.d. 8‘2.>); and the 
Era of Vtkramaditya C^sikya (a.d. lO?.**). 'Ibe Era of the Kaliyuga 
(8102 B.C., V. p. 39 id|pVo|,was trften used for religiou.s dates and rarely 
for political. In Ceyrayb^J^kafi/Aa Era from .'il l b c. s\a.s in use from an 
uncertain date, when if&pro^bly replaced an earlier reckoning from 48.S 
B.c. The^ Jainas used an Era of MahurJra, reckoned from .528 b r. ITie 
two latter eras, together with the Vdtrama and ^aka Kras, are still in use for 
religious purposes, but die odmrs are extinct. 

In reducing dates in tntilttt''era9 to the Christian era it must be remem- 
bered tfiat the year, according to most reckonings, bt'gins witlt the month of 
Caitra, which u.suaUy commences in the middle of Marcli. Tlius the 
months MSgha and Billgina, and generally the second half of Pau.sa, 
occur in the Christian year after that in which the Hindu year began. Dates 
were u.suaUy given in expired year.s; this was sometimes expBcitly stated 
(e.g. "when 493 years had jxissed from the establi.shmcnt of the tribe of 
the MSlavas"), but more often taken for granted. In medieval dates it is 
best to assuim an eimired year, even when this is not specified, |un]c.ss there 
is special rexton to believe otherwise. f 

The foUowbtg tatde will be useful for reducing Indian dates pj the Chris- 
tian era: 
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Era 


First months approx, 

(assuming the year to 
begin with Caitra) 

Second (usually dark) 
half of Pausa, and the 
whole of Mdgha and 

Vikrama 

current 

subtract 59 

Phalguna 

67 

Saka 

expired 

57 

66 

current 

add 77 

78 


expired 

78 

79 

Kalacuri 

current 

add 247 

248 

Gvpta 

expired 

248 

249 

current 

add 319 

320 


expired 

320 

321 

Harsa 

current 

add 605 

606 


expired 

606 

607 


APPENDIX IV 
MATHEMATICS 


Tlirougjb tlie necessity of accurately laying out tlie open-air site of a 
sacrifice iiiaiiins very early evolved a simple system of geometry, but 
in the sphere of practical knowledge the world owes most to India in the 
realm of mathematics, which were developed in Gupta times to a stage more 
advanced than that reached by any other nation of antiquity. The success 
of Indian rnatliematics was mainly due to the fact that the Indians had a 
clear conception of abstract number, as distinct frew numerical quantity of 
objects or spatial extension. While Greek rnatbematipcal science was largely 
based on mensuration and geometry, India transcended these conceptions 
quite early, and, with the aid of a simple numeral rfbtation, devised a rudi- 
mentary algebra which allowed more complicated calculations than were 
possible to the Greeks, and led to the study of number for its own sake. 

In the earlier inscriptions of India dates and othei’ numerals are written 
hi a notation not unlike that of the Romans, Greeki and Hebrews, with 
separate symbols for the tens and hundreds. The earliest inscription 
recording the date by a system of nine digits and a Lero, wdth place notation 
for the tens and hundreds, comes from Gujar5t, and is dated a.d. 695. * By 
this time, however, tlie new system had been heard of in Syria (p. vi),’f 
and was lieing used as far afield as Indo-China. Evidently the system w as 
in use among mathematicians some centuries before it was employed in 
inscriptions, the scribes of which tended to be conservative in their system of 

• Epigraphia Indica, ii, 20. 

Some earlier authorities, disinclined to give India her due, liave declared tliat none of 
these ^iources gives certain evidence of the existence of a sign for ^orq. But Aryabhatas* 
text implies a knowledge of it, and Severn^' Sel)oklit’s “nine symb< is** would be 
useless for expressing quantities over nine w .diout a zero sign and |>iace notation. The 
Ma^ of Central America had a vigesimal numeral system with positional notation long 
beftM this time, but it had, of course, no effect on the world at large (S. G. Morley, 
Thi AndtfU M^a, London, 1946, p. 274). 
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recording dates; in modem Europe the cumbrous Roman system is still 
sometimes used for the same purpose. The name of the mathematician 
who devised the simplified system of writing numerals is unknown, but the 
earliest surviving mathematical texts — the anonymous **BakshSII Manu- 
script'', which is a copy of a text of the 4<th century a.d., and the terse 
JlfryalAafiya of Aiyabhata, written in a.d. 499 — ^presuppose it. 

For long it was thought that the decimal system of numerals was invented 
by the Arabs, but this is certainly not the case. The Arabs themselves 
cdled mathematics *'the Indian (art)*' (AiW/sai), and there is now no 
doubt that the decimal notation, with other niathematical lure, was learnt 
by the Muslim world either through merchants trading with the west 
coast of India, or through the Arabs wlio conquered Sind in a.d. 712. 

The debt of the Western world to India in this respect cannot be over- 
estimated. Most of the great discoveries and inventions of which Europe 
is so proud would have been impossible w^ithout a developed system of 
mathematics, and this in turn would have been impossible if Europe had 
been shackled by tlie unwieldy system of Roman numerals. The unknown 
man who devised the new system w’as from tlie world's point of view, after 
the Buddha, the most important son of India. His achievement, though 
easily taken for granted, was the work of an analytical mind of the first order, 
and he deserves much more honour than he has so far ret'oived. 

Medieval Indian mathematicians, such as Brahmagupta (7th century), 
MahfivTra (9th century) and BhUskara (l2tl) contiiry), m.ide several 
discoveries which in Europe were not Knowii until the Renaissance or later 
TTiey understoixl the import of positive and negati\e quantities, evoked 
sour^ systems of extracting square and cul>e roots, and could stdve cjuadratic 
and certain types of iafd«^enuinate equations. For tt Aryabhata gave the 
usual modem approxiwt^1$)S|lue of :S^I4I6, e.xpressed in tluLforni of a fraction 
'Oiis value of tr^ mudi more accurate tlian that of the Cireeks, was 
improved to nine plardl/)f decimals by later Indian mathematician^^. Some 
steps were made in trigonometry, spherical gcmiietr)^ and calculus, chiefly 
in csonnexion with astronomy, liie mathematical implications of zero 
(iUnya) and infinity* Hov^r more than vaguely realised by classical authori- 
ties, were fully understood irt medieval India I'arhtT rnathematKians had 
taught that but BhSskara proved that il was infinity. He also 

established matliematically what had been recognized in Indian tlicology 
at least a mtllenium earlier, that infinity, however divided, remains infinite, 
repre.sented by the equation * 


APPENDIX V 

PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 

Andent Indian ideas of physics were closely linked with ^diglon and 
theology, and differed somewhat from sect to sect. As early ks the time 
of the Buddha, if not befqre^ the universe was classified by elemciits, of which 
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all schools admitted at least four — earth, air, fire and water. To these 
orthodox Hindu schools and Jainism added a fifth, akdia, which is generally 
translated “ether". It was recognized that air was not of infinite exten- 
sion, and the Indian mind, with its abhorrence of a vacuum, found it hard 
to conceive of empty space. The five elements were thought of as the 
mediums of sense impressions — earth of smell, air of feeling, fire of vision, 
water of taste, and ether of sound. Buddhists and Ajivikas rejected ether, 
but the latter added life, joy and sorrow, which were thought of as in some 
way material, making a total of seven elements. 

Most schools believed that the elements other than ether were atomic. 
Indian atomism was certainly independent of Greek influence, for an atomic 
theory was taught by Pakudha Katyayana, an older contemporary of the 
Buddha, and was therefore earlier than that of Democritus. ITie Jainas 
believed that all atoms [anu) were identical, and that differences of the 
character of the elements were due to the manner in which the atoms were 
combined. Most schools, however, maintained that there were as many 
types of atom as there were elements. 

'Fhe atom was generally thought to be eternal, but some Buddhists conceived 
of it not only as the minutest object capable of occupyi.^g space, but also as 
occupying the minutest possible duration of time, coming into being and 
vanishing almost in an instant, only to be succeeded by another atom, caused 
by the first. 1 hus the atom of Buddhism in some measure resembles the 
quantum of Planck. Tlie atom was quite invisible to the human eye; the 
orthodox Vaisesika school believed the single atom to be a mere point in 
space, completely without magnitude. 

A single atom had no qualities, but only potentialities, which came into 
play when the atom combined with others. The Vaiiesika school, which 
si^ially elaborated atomic doctrines, and was the school of atomism par 
excellence, maintained that, liefore combining to form material objects, 
atoms made primary combinations of diads and triads. This doctrine of 
molecules was developed differently by Buddhists and Ajivikas, who taught 
that in normal conditions no atoms existed in a pure state, but only combined 
in different proportions in a molecule [samghSta, kaldpa)- Every molecule 
contained at least one atom of all four types, and obtainea its character from 
the predominance of a given element. 'Fhis hypothesis accounted for the 
fact that matter might show characteristics of more than one element: thus 
wax might melt and also bum, because its molecules contamed proportions 
of water and fire. According to the Buddhists the molecules cohered by 
virtue of the atoms of water in each, which acted as adhesive. 

Indian atomic tlicories were not, of course, based on experiment, but on 
intuition and logic. Tlicy were not universally held, 1 he great theologian 
{5atikara (p. 328) did not believe in atoms and argued strongly against their 
existence. But the atomic theories of ancient India are brilliant imaginative 
explanations of the physical structure the world; though it is probably 
mere coincidence that they agree in part witli the theories of modern physics, 
diey are nevertheless much to the credit of the intellect and imagination of 
early Indian thinkers. 
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Beyond this andent Indian physics developed little. >^thout knowledge 
of Ml e&Hembrsdng law of gravity it remained in a rudimentary state, like 
all the fdiysical systems of the andent world. It was generally believed diat 
the dements of eardi and water tended to fall, and fire to rise, and it was 
lecogiuzed that solids and fluids alike generally expanded on heating, but 
no serious eflbrt was m»le to study such phenomena experimentally. In 
the scieace of acousdes, however, India made real discoveries based on 
experiment and the ear, hi^ly trained by the idumetic study necessary for 
the correct redtation of die Vedas, learnt to distinguid) musical tones iar 
closer than those d* odier early musical systems, ^ore the Christian era 
the octave was divided into twenty-two ^nltis, or quarter-tones (p. SSS), 
and thdr proportions were measured with great accuraqr. It was recog- 
nized that differences of timbre were caused by overtones (anuranana), 
which varied with differmt instruments. 

We know &oin the evidence of the Iron Pillar of Delhi (p. Sl.o f) and other 
sources tnat Indian metallurgists gained great proficiency in the extraction 
of metal from ore and in metal-casting, and their products were known and 
valued in the Roman Empire and die Middle East; but their knowledge 
af^ars to have been largely pragmatic, and had no counterpart in a highly 
developed science of metallurgy. Chemistry in ancient India was die hand- 
maid, not of technology, but of medicine ; her chcmi.st$ did not share the 
interest of medieval Europe in transmuting base metal into gold, but 
apparendy devoted most of their attention to making mcdtcinc.s, drugs to 
promote Imigevity, aphrodisiacs, poisons, and their antidotes. 'I'liese 
medical chemists did swxeed in pr^ucing many important alkalis, acids 
and metallic salts by simple processes of calcination and distillation, and it 
has even been su gg ested, without good basis, that they discovered a form of 
gunpowder. 

In the Middle Ages Inditti diemists, like tiieir counterparts in Cliina, the 
Muslim World and EuiXqie, became engrossed in the study of mmniry, 
perhaps through contattwidi the Arabs. A sciiool of alchemists arose, w)u> 
experimented with titE* wonderful fluid metal, and decided that it wa.s the 
specific for all disetaeia, Ak source of perpetual youth, and even the .surest 
means to salvatiioau flits infatuation with mercury Indian chemistry 
foundered, Imt not befiSK it had passed many ideas on to the Arabs, who 
gave them to medieval Eqrojie. 


APPENDIX VI 

PHYSIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 

llw Vedaa ahow • veiy primitive stage of medical and physfilc^ical loow* 
but the beak; textbooks of Indian medicine — the coffiperid|i of Candu 
( I st-9nd tenturies a.d. ) and Sufruta 4th century a.o. } — ani| the prtMlucta 
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of a fully evolved system which resembles those of Hippocrates and Galen 
in some respects, and in others has developed beyond them. We have no 
medical texts of the intervening period, but there is little doubt that two 
factors encouraged medical knowledge — the growth of interest in physiology 
through the phenomena of yoga and mystical experience, and Buddhism. 
Like the Christian missionary of later times the Buddhist monk often served 
as a doctor among the layfolk from whom he begged his food ; moreover he 
was encouraged to care for his own health and that of his fellow-monks, and 
h's creed tended towards rationalism and a distrust of tihe medical magic 
of earlier times. The development of medicine was also probably stimulated 
by contact with Hellenic physicians, and the resemblances between Indian 
and classical medicine suggest borrowing on both sides. After Suiruta 
Indian medicine developed little, except in the growing use of mercurial 
drugs, and of others such as opium and sarsaparilla, which were introduced 
by the Arabs. In its essentials the system practised by the ayurvedic 
physician of present day India remains the same. 

The basic conception of Indian medicine, like that of ancient and medieval 
Europe, was the humours {dosa). Most authorities taught that health 
was maintained through the even balance of the three vital fluids of the 
body — wind, gall and mucus, to which some added blood as a fourth 
humour. The three primary humours were connected with the scheme 
of the three or universal qualities (p. 324 f), and associated with virtue, 
passion and dullness respectively. 

The bodily functions were maintained by the five ''winds'' {vdyu): uddna, 
emanating from the throat, and causing speech; prana, in the heart, and 
responsible for breathing and the swallowing of food; samdna, fanning the 
fire in the stomadi which "cooked" or digested the food, and dividing it 
into its digestible and indigestible parts; apdna in the abdomen, and respon- 
sible for excretion and procreation; and vydna, a generally diffused wind, 
causing the motion of the blood and of the body generally. The food 
digested by the satndna became chyle, which proceeded to the heart, and 
thence to the liver, where its essence w^as converted into blood. The blood 
in turn was in part converted into flesh and the process was continued 
through the series fat, bone, marrow^ and semen; the latter, when not 
expelled, produced energy {ojas), wliich returned to tihe heart and was thence 
diffused over the body. This process of metabolism was believed to take 
place in thirty days. 

Ancient Indian doctors had no clear knowledge of tlie fimction of the brain, 
and believed with most ancient peoples that the heart was the seat of intelli- 
gence. They realized, however, the importance of the spinal cord ( p. 326 f ) , 
and knew of the existence of the nerv'ous system, though it was not properly 
understood. ^Hie progress of physiology and biology was impeded by 
the taboo on contact with dead bodies, which much discouraged dissection and 
the study of anatomy, alUiough such piac^ices were not completely unknown. 

Despite their inaccurate knowledge of physiology, which was by no means 
inferior to that of most ancient peoples, India evolved a developed empirical 
The csesarian section was known, bone-betting reached a high 
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degree of skill, and plastic surgery was developed far beyond anything 
known elsewhere at the time. Ancient Indian surgeons were expert at 
the repair of noses, ears and lips, lost or injured in battle or by judicial 
mutilation. In this respect Indian surgery remained ahead of European 
until the 18tli century, when the surgeons of the East Indian Company were 
not ashamed to learn tJie art of rhinoplasty from the Indiarus. 

Though Indians very early conceived of the existence of microscopic forms 
of life, it w^as never realized that these might cause diseases; but if Indian 
surgeons had no true idea of antisepsis or asepsis they encouraged scrupu- 
lous cleanliness as they understood it, and recognized the therapeutic value 
of fresh air and light. The pharmacopoeia of ancient India w as very large, 
and comprised animal, vegetable and mineral products. Many Asiatic 
drugs were known and used long before their introduction into Europe, 
notably the oil of the chatdmugra tree, traditionally prescribed as a specific 
for leprosy, and still the basis of the modem treatment of the disease. 

The physician was a highly resjxH^ted member of society, and the vatJya^ 
rank high in the caste hierarchy to tliis day, ITic rules of professional 
behaviour laid down in medical texts remind us of tliose of IlippoiTates 
and are not unwortliy of the conscientious doctor of any place or time. VV e 
quote part of the sermon which Caraka instructs a physician to preach to his 
pupils at a solemn religious ceremony to he performed on the completion 
of their apprenticeship, 

**lf you want success in your practice, wealtli and fame, and iieavcn after your 
death, you must pray e\ery day on rising and going to bed for the welfare of 
all beings, especially of cows brahmans, and you must strive w^ith all your 
soul for the health of the sick. You must not betray your patients, even at 
the cost of your own life. • . . You must not get drunk, or commit evil, or 
have evil companions* . . You must be pleasant of speech . 'tw. and thoughtful, 
always striving to improve your knowledge. 

**\Vhen you go to the hom of a patient you should direct your words, mind, 
intellect and senses nowliere but to your patient and his treatment. . . . 
Nothing tliat happens Iqtiie hov»c of tlie sick man must he told outside, nor must 
the patient’s condition be told ts anyone who might do harm by that knowledge 
to the patient or to another/* ♦ 

Under the patronagt of the more Ixmcvolcnt kings and religious foimda- 
ticffis free medical aid was given to the poor. A5oka t(K)k pride in the fact 
that he had provided niedkifies for man and lieast, and the traveller Fa-hsien, 
in the early 5th century^ a.d., made special note of the free hospitals main- 
tained by the donations of pious citizens. Unfortunately we have no 
detailed descriptions of such establishments. 

Veterinary medicine was also practised, llic dot trine ot non-violence 
encouraged the endowment of animal refuges and homes forlsick and aged 
animab, and such charities arc still maintained in many cities Of India. 
horse and elephant doctors were members of skilled and fespected pro- 
fessions, much in demand at court, and texts on veterinary ^ience survive 
from the Middle Ages. 

^ C^als SsffihiUt, iii, B, 7. 
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APPENDIX VII 

LOGIC AND EPISTEMOLOGY 

With such an intense interest in metaphysical problems and a tradition of 
lively debate and discussion it is nor surprising that India developed her 
own distinctive system of logic. The earliest logical text is the Nydya 
SPtras of Gautama, perhaps composed in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, a series of brief aphorisms much commented on by later writers, and the 
foundation-text of the NySya, one of the six schools of orthodox philo- 
sophy (p. 323). Logic was not, however, confined to this one school, but 
was utilized and adapted by Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina alike. 

One of the most important topics of Indian thought in this field was the 
question of pramdna, which may be translated "means of reliable know- 
ledge"'. According to the later Nyaya schools there were four pramanas, 
perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumdna), inference by analogy or com- 
parison [upamdna), and "word" (hbda), the pronouncement of a reliable 
authority, such as the Vedas. The Vedanta school added intuition or pre- 
sumption {arthdpatti) and non-perception {anupalabdhi), the latter an 
unnecessary scholastic refinement. I'he six categories overlapped some- 
what, and tlK* Buddhists generally included all forms of knowledge under the 
first two categories, while the Jainas usually allowed only three, perception, 
inference and revelation. The materialists allowed only perception, and 
their opponents made short work of their efforts at proving by inference 
that inference could not give reliable knowledge. 

It was probably in the study of the process of inference that schools of 
true logic arose. From the necessities of metaphysical discussion false 
arguments were analysed and classified; of these logicians recognized the 
chief fallacies of classical logic, such as reductio ad absurdum {arthaprasahga), 
circular argument {ci7kra)j infinite regression {anavasthd), dilemma 
[anyonydkaya)j and ignoratio ehnchi {atwdsrafa). 

A correct inference was established by syllogism, of which the Indian 
form (paflcdvayava) was somewhat more cumbrous than me Aristotelian. 
Its five members were kjiown as proposition {pratijHd), reason {hetu), 
example {uddharana), application {upanaya) and conclusion {nigamana). 
The classical Indian example may be paraphrased as follows: 

( 1 ) There is fire on the mountain, 

(2) because there is smoke above it, 

(3) and where there is smoke there is fire, as, for instance, in a kitchen; 

(4) such is the case with the mountain, 

(5) and therefore there is fire on it. 

The third term of the Indian syllogism corresponds to tlie major pre- 
miss of that of Aristotle, the second to r>kistotle's minor premiss, and the 
first to his conclusion. Thus die Indian syllogism reversed the order of 
that of classical logic, die argument being stated in the first and second 
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clauses, established by the general rule and example in die third, and finally 
rlimdied by the virtual repetition of the first two clauses. The "example” 
(in the above syllogism the kitchen) was gwterally looked on as an essential 
part of the argument, and helped to stret^|then its rhetorical force. Evi- 
dently this elaborate system of syllogism is the outcome of much practical 
experience in discussim. Three-meinbered syllt^isms were admitted by 
die Buddhists, who rightly rejected the fourth and fi^ members of the ortho- 
dox syllogism as tautological. 

The buis of dw generalization (for example "where there is smoke 
diere is fire") on which every inference rests was believed to be the quality 
of universal concomitance (vyapti). Ihe nature and origin of this quali^ 
was modi discussed, and its consideration led to theories of universalis and 
particulars, which are too recondite for consideradon in this book. 

No treatment of b^aii thought is complete widiout a brief rcfereiKe to 
the remarkable epistemological relativity of Jainism. Jaina thinkers, and 
some other heterodox teachers also, explicitly rejected what in classical 
Ic^ic is called the law of the e.xrluded middle. For the Jama there were not 
merely the two possiblities of existence and non-existence, but seven. Ihus 
we may affirm ( l ) drat an objei t, .say a knife, exists as a knife. We may 
furdier say (8) that it is not .somethmg else, say a fork. But it exists as a 
knife and does not exist as a fork, and so we may derbirc of it ( d ) drat in one 
upect it is and in another it is not. From another point of view (4) >t >s 
indescribable; its ultimate essence is unknown to us and we caimot posit 
anything final about it — it is inexpressible. By rombuung tliis fourtli 
pcesiblity with the three former ones we obtain dircc furtlier possibilides of 
predicatimi — (5) it is, but its nature is otherwise indescribable, (6) it is 
not, but its nature is indescribable, and ( 7 ) it botii is and is not, but its nature 
is indescribaUe. Tlds system of seven aspects of predication is known as 
syadvada ("the doctrine of 'maybe'”), or saptabhaAgt (“the sevenfold 
division”).* ;* 

As well as sy2dvSdft't|ie^lfaias had another se\ enfold system of predication 
known as nayavSda, the of standpouits, or ways of approaching an olv 

jeet of observation^ or The first three of these .ire connected with 

the object ioctf and the latter four with its modificadons and 

the word»‘ttMd to dtitrjybe it {paryiySrthda). ( 1 ) A mango tree may be 
oonstderOd simultaneonily as an individual having a definite size and shape 
and as a member of the species " mango tree ” ; ( «) it nuy be treated merely 
as a representative of the "universal” mango tree, and as cenresponding to 
the genera] concept of a mango tree, without taking its individual qualities 
into account; or (o) it may be considered merely as an individual, witlmut 
taking note of its specific qualities. Further it may lie tlu^ght of (4) as 
it is at the present moment, for instance as bearing ripe fruit, without any 
regard to its past as a sapling or its future as firewood. ( 0 )l Wc may think 
of it ftt>m die point of view of its name "mango", conmering all the 

* The Snukiit terms for the seven sspects are: (I) $yida$U, (|) tyinnitti, (S) 

(5) tymutymiUMya, (6) syintu^tyavaUtvy*, sad 
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syncMiyms of that name, and their inqplications. These synonyms may be 
subtly differentiated, and (6) we may consider their nuances and connota- 
tions, Finally ( 7) we may consider an object in its relation to a given epi- 
thet; thus by referring to a hero as a "Mion" we mentally abstract all his 
unlionlike qualities, think of him only as a being of strength and cour- 
age.* Some Jaina schools rejected the last three standpoints, which are 
hardly consistent with the first four, being rather semantic in character 
than e^nstemological. 

Modem logicians might make short work of these rather pedantic systems 
of ontological and epistemological relativity, but they have a fundamental 
quality of breadth and realism, implying a full realization that the world is 
more complex and subtle than we think it, and that what is true of a thing 
in one of its aspects may at the same time be false in another. 


APPENDIX VIII 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

MEASURES OF WEIGHT 

The basic .vcight of ancient India was the raktikd, the bright red seed of the 
guflja {abrus precaiorins)y which was conventionally reckoned at about 
1-83 grains (’llS grams). Many sources give series of weights rising 
from this, which arc not wholly consistent, and show that standards varied 
very widely with time and place. 

The goldsmith's scale given by Mami, '.hich was probably the most 
widely followed, was: 

6 raktikds = I md^a, 

16 md^as =? 1 kar^a, tolaka^ or stwari^a, 

4 kar^as ^ 1 pala, 

10 palas ~ 1 dharai}a. 

The weight of the pda was thus approximately oz , or 37-76 gms. 
Of heavier weights tlie chief were the prastha^ usually given as of 16 pdas, 
and the drona of 16 prasthas. llie prasiha was thus approximately 21 oz., 
and the drom 21 J lb. 


MEASURES OF LENGTH 

The commonest table, omitting micix)scopic measurements, was: 

Syava (barleycorns) ~ I adgula (finger’s breadth, J in.) 

12 angulas = 1 vitasti (span, 9 ins.) 

2 vitastis = 1 basta or aratni (cubit, 18 ins.) 

4 hastas = 1 daf^da (rod) or dhanus (bow, 6 ft.) 

2.000 dhanus = 1 hda (cry) or goruta (cow-call, 2J miles) 

4 kroias == 1 yojana (stage, 9 miles approx.). 

• The Sanskrit names of the seven nayas are: ( 1) naigama, (2) sadgraha, (3) vyava- 
hdra, (4) W idda, (6) samMur94ha, and (7) eiHimbMUa. 
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Though most sources give the iroia (in modem Indisn languages kos) 
as (rf* 2,000 the /IrthaiSstra gives it as of only 1 ,000, ^yojana, which 

was die commonest measure of long distances in ancient India, being thus 
of only 4| miles. It is therefore clear that diere were at least two yojanas, 
and distances as given in texts are dius very unreliable. It would seem 
that for practical purposes the shorter yojana was more often used than the 
longer, especially in earlier dines. 


MEASURES OF TIME 

Ancient Indian learned men devised a detailed terminology for minute 
intervals of time, which had little reladon to everyday life and must lie 
lotdied on as a flight of fancy, llie longer measurements in most general 
use wmx!: 


18 nimefos (winks) 
aOkdfthii 
\6 kalis 

SO kdis or S ni^^kis 
StHmikSrtas 


I kdffhi (3J secs.), 

1 kali (1} rains.) 

1 nd4tki or niliki (24 mins.) 

1 muhSrta or kfa^a (48 mins.) 

1 aho-ritra (day and night, 24 hours). 


A measurement frequently used, but not consistent with tbi.s system, 
was the^tfJJW or watih, one-eighth of a day and night, or three hours In 
some sources, however, the yJww is given a.s three muhutta^, or onc-tentl> of 
a day and night. The hour {kora) was introduced from the West in tlie 
Gupta period and was used in astronomy, hut was not widely employed in 
everyday life. 

For longer measures of time sec p. 4ya ff. 


APPENDIX IX 
COINAGE* 

BAREr PUNCH MARKED COINS 

Uninscribed pundoatf’hed coins were minted from ilie 6th century b c. 
onwards, were in tciltulation for many centuries. Among the earliest 
silver specimens are dose in the shape of a small bent bar, the largest of 
whkh, die iatamam, weighed ISO grains. Half, quarter and half-quarter 
iatamanas are attested. 

The basic silver punchmarked coin of die usual type was the kirfipana or 
pofu, of 57‘8 grains. The mifa or mofika weighed one-si xte«inth of this, or 
3*6 grains. Various intermediate weights are attested, as |well as large 
silver coins of 30 and 20 mofos and small lialf-mJ^a pieces. | 

Punchmarked copper coins were generally ba.scd on a difllrent standard 
— a mifa of 9 grains and a karfipam of 144. Quartcr-nu^tf^in copper, or 

* We are much indebted to Dr. A. K. Nanun, Reader in Indotogy 4 Budras Hindu 
Univerwty, (tor providuig the material for tlus appendix. 
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kdkinis (2*25 grains) are attested, as well as large coins of 20, SO and 45 
copper mifos. 

Only one gold punchmarked coin is known, and it must be assumed that 
gold was very rarely minted before the beginning of the Christian era. 

INDO-CREEK COINS 

The earlier Greek kings minted coins according to the Attic standard, 
based on the drachm of 67*2 grains and the obol drachm) of 11 *2 grains. 
Silver coinage of this type ranges from hemiobols to the very large double 
decadrachms, struck by a king Amyntas, which have recently been found in 
AfghanistSn. After their southward expansion the Greeks adopted a reduced 
weight, with silver coins of 152 and 38 grains. 

The Greek kings issued numerous copper coins, but their metrology is 
not clear. Gold coins must have been very rare. There exist a veiy 
large 20 stater piece of the Bactrian usurper Eucratides and rare staters 
of a few other kings. 

Saka and Pahlava coins in silver and copi)er follow the reduced Indo- 
(ireek standard. 


KUSANA COINS 

These were minted in gold and copper. The gold dtndras or suvarnas 
were '^n the Roman denarius and were of 124 grains. Double and 

quarter dhtdras were also issued. The coj)}>er coins were large, of from 
26 to 28 mdsaSj or 240 to 260 grains. 

PKK-GUPTAN AND GUPTAN COINS 

A large range of coins in silver and copper, of very varied weight and 
character, was issued by the indigenous kings, tribes and cities of Northern 
India in the centuries immediately preceding and following the beginning 
of the Christian era. Tlie Satavahanas of the Deccan also issued coins of 
lead and potin (base .silver), vvliile the l^kas of Gujarat, Malwa and the 
Western Deccan issued a distinctive series of coins in silver. 

The gold coins of tlie Gupta.s {dinar a) originally approximated to the 
Kusana standard, but in the middle of the 5di century rose in weight to 
144 grains, thus returning to the Indian standard of the copper kdrsdpapa. 
Gupta silver coins {rupaka)^ based on those of the iSakas of Ujjayinl, weighed 
32-36 grains. The metrology of Gupta copper coinage is obscure, and 
weights of from 3*3 to 101 grains are attested. 

MEDIEVAL COINS 

Gold coins {sux^arna, ianka) were minted by only a fev/ dynasties in the 
11th century. These approximated to the Greek drachm standard of 67 
grains. Silver coins {dramma, tanka) also conformed to this standard, and 
coins of J, t and { dramma arc attested. Numerous types of copper coin 
were issued, of diverse metrology. T1 coinage of die medieval drastics 
of the Peninsula was very varied and a full study of its metrology is yet to 
be made. 

S4 
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APPENDIX X 

THE ALPHABET AND ITS PRONUNCIATION 

The alphabet devised by ancient Indian phoneticians and adapted to all 
the chief Indian languages except UrdQ is as follows: 


a. (simpU) 

guttural 
palatal 
labial . 
retroflex 
dental . 

(b) d^Mhoiigs 


I. VOWELS 


short 
(!)<* 
(3) i 
(5) a 
(7)r 
(9)/ 


palatal (11)' 

(12) ai 

labial ( IS) o 

( 14} au 


long 

(2)d 

(♦)f 
( 6 ) a 

(8)f 

( 10 ) I* 


ll. CONSONANTS 


(a) risarga 
(J5)A 

(c) sUffed ccmoaanis 


(b) anusvdra 
( to) (?i 



unvoiced 

uinoiccd 

voiced 

voiced 

nasal 



aspirate 


aspirate 


guttural < 

• (HH 

(18) kh 

{i9)/r 

(90) gh 

(21)4 

palatal . 

. {*$}€ 

(23) (h 

(24) y 

(95) jh 

(28) n 

retroflex 

■ ' 

(88) fh 

(29) rf 

(30) <fk 

{S\)tt 

'dental . 

. m* 

(33) th 

(34) d 

(35) dh 

(36) n 

labial 

. imp 

(38) pA 

(39) i 

(•VO) bh 

(41) m 


(d) 

Mv 


Mv ' - 

ptktal 

. Wy 


retroflex 

■ («)r 


dental 

• (44)/ 

(e) sdnlants 

labial 

. (45) V 

palatal 

- (48)/ 


retroflex 

• (47)/ 

(f) aspiratnm 

dental 

• (4«)S 

(40) A 


• TUs vowel is the Invendm of the *nd never occurs in practkxl The short 

vocalic f occurs oidy in the root kfptni iti derivatives. >. 
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To these letters the Dravidian languages and Sinhalese add the short 
vowels f (between f and e) and d (between e and o). Sinhalese has also the 
additional vowels M and 3 (between d and f). Tamil adds the consonants 
/, / (not the' same as the vocalic / of Sanskrit), r, and « at the end of the 
alphabet: diese letters cannot stand at the ^ginning of a word. The 
Tamil alphabet omits the aspirate letters and several others, and the un- 
voiced lettere serve to express the sound of the voiced. The system of 
transliteration used for Tamil words and quotations in this book does not 
show this peculiarity. 

It will be seen that this alphabet is methodical and scientific, its elements 
classified first into vowels and consonants, and then, within each section, 
according to the manner in which the sound is formed. The gutturals 
are formed by the constriction of the throat at the back of the tongue, 
the palatals by pressing the tongue flat against the palate, the retro- 
flex by turning up the tip of the tongue to touch the hard palate, the dentals 
by touching the upper teeth with the tongue, and the labials by pursing the 
lips. 

The vowels a, i, t, u, u, e, at, o, and au are pronounced approximately as in 
German or Italian, e and o being “ close " sounds, as m German beten and 
boten, but short a has the dull sound of tlie English shut. In very early 
times' j a -J the vocalic / were pronounced approximately as are the second 
syllables of the words water and bottle by Americans, but before the Chris- 
tian era they were sounded as ri and Iri. The Sinhalese h and 3 are pro- 
nounced approximately as the vowels in the English hat and hair respectively. 
According to traditional phonetics e and o are classed as diphthongs and m 
Sanskrit are invariably long. 

Of the two first consonants h, occurring only at the end of words or syl- 
lables, is a rough breathing, replacing an orig'mal s or r. It is a distinct emis- 
sion of breath, often followed by a faint continuation of the preceding vowel. 
Anusvara, or m, written in Indian scripts as a dot, is in part a mere abbrevia- 
tion, representing a nasal sound before a stoiq)ed consonant. Thus samdhi is 
pronounced as sandht, and amga as anga. Before semi vowels, sibilants or A 
it had the effect of nasalizing tlie precedingvowel, as in .**Vench or Portuguese; 
thus amiu was pronounced very approximately as the French un chon. By 
many modem speakers m in this position is pronounced as the English 
ng in tang. 

The distinction between the aspirate and unaspirate consonants is not 
immediately recognized by the European, but it is clear to the Indian. K, 
for instance, is pronounced without any noticeable emission of breath, and 
ih (written as one letter in Indian scripts) with a strong emission, as in the 
usual pronunciation of the Elnglish c in come. Thus the reader should avoid 
the temptation to pronounce th and ph as the initial sounds of the English 
thing and phial; they approximate to tlie sounds in pothook and shepherd. C 
is pronounced approximately as the st ond consonantal sound in the Elnglish 
ekurck, and ch as the first sound in the same word, i.e., wiA a stronger 
emission of Ineath. J is pronounced as in English, and not as in German or 
French. A clear distinction is made between the retroflex or cerebral 
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coiu(«isits and the dental, though it is not vety evident to the untrained 
English ear. The English t and are nearer to the Indian retroflex / 
and 4 to the Indian dentals t and d, which approximate to the corres- 
ponding soimds in Italian. 

Modem Indies do not generally diflerentiate in speaking between / and 
f, and inscriptions show that tiie two sounds began to be coniused at an 
early date. Both resemble $h in the English skid. Originally ; was pro* 
nounced, like the other retroflex consonants, with the tip of the tongue 
touching the top of the hard palate. 

Of tlK special Tamil letters I has the sound of an / with the tongue turned 
as far back as possible. Many modem Tamil speakers pronounce this letter 
rather like the s in the English measure or the French j, but more harshly. Tlie 
consonantal / (which also occurs in Vedic and some FVSkrits) is pronounced 
by placing the tongue on the top of die hard palate and flapping it forward; 
r at the end of a .syllable is often pronounced as /; between two vowels it is 
approximately dr, and when doubled tr, while nr is usually pronounced as 
ndr; though a distiiKti<Hi formerly existed Tamil n i.s in modem speech 
indistinguishable from ». 

We have seen that Vedic Sanskrit, like (Ireek, had a tonic accent, but this, 
again as in Greek, disappeared very early from ordinary .speech, its place 
being taken by a stress acrent, as in most European languages. I'hc .stre.ss 
is placed on die last prosodically long syllable of a word ( i.e. a .syllable cuii- 
taitung either a long vowel or a short vowel followed by two consmiants) 
other dian the final syllable, which never has die accent. In a word with 
no long syllables the accent is on the first syllable. E g. sdbha, Himilaya, 
SaldhU^ ivayava. The stress is not as marked as in English. 


APPENDIX XI 
PROSODY 

Like those of classical Europe the metres of Indian poetry arc quantitative, 
bated on the order of long and short syllables, and not, as in English, on 
stress. As in da.ssical EurofX'an languages a syllable was counted as long 
if it contained a long vowel (a, 7, u, r, e, o, ai or au), or a .short vowel 
followed by two consonants. The favourite stanza form at all times was 
of four lines or "quarters" {paik), usually eiiual, and varying in length 
from eight to over twenty .syllables each, with a full caesura between the 
the seco^ and third quarters. Most of the metres of classical {|>etry were 
set in rigid patterns ind not divided into feet, but broken onljl by one or 
two caesura in each quarter. The metres of the Veda, howevfr, and the 
tfk floka metre, allowed consideralde variation. 

Though most of the Vedic hymns are in stanzas of four quarte^ there are 
some widi three or five divuions. Of the former, one, callcd^Giya/rf, is 
common, and is that of the famous GiyatH verse quoted on p. 162. It 
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consists of three sections of eight syllables each, the first four of which 
are free, while the last four have the cadence w — w 

The commonest Vedic stanza is Trisfubk, consisting of four quarters of 
eleven syllables each. The quarter normally has a caesura after the fourth 
or fifth syllable, and is prevailingly iambic. The last four syllables of each 
quarter have the cadence — v-/ — ^ . For example: 

Indrasya nu vtrid^i prd vocam 
yini cakira prathamhni vajrt. 

Ahann Ahim, anu apds tatarda, 
pra vaksdr^d abhinat pdrvatdndm. ♦ 

Similar to this, but with an extra syllable in each quarter, was the twelve- 
syllabled Jagatl, with the cadence — w — w brf. 

In the later hymns of the Rg Veda a stanza of four eight-syllable quar- 
ters, called Anastubh^ became popular, lliis was much the same as Gdyatri^ 
with a fourth line added, but there was considerable variation in the final 
cadence. For example: 

Sahdsra-Rrsd Purusah, 
sahasrdksdh, sahdsrapdt. 

Sd bhumitn viivdto vrtva 
dty atisthad daidngiddm.'\; 

From the Anustubk of the Vedas developed the l§loka, the chief epic metre 
of later times. This consisted of four quarters of eight syllables each, the 
first and third normally ending with the cadence w — — and the second 
and fourth with — w is'. Certain specified variations were allowed. 
As an example we quote the first verse of the aaount of DamayantVs 
svayaipvara, translated on p. 409. 

Alha kale iubhe prdpte, 
tithau punye ksane tathd, 
djuhdva mahipdldn 

Bhfmo raja svayaifivare. 

The Hoka metre was widely used for poetry of all kinds, especially for 
didactic and narrative verse. ITie courtly poets, howe\ er, favoured longer 
metres, with their quantities rigidly fixed in complicated rhythmic patterns, 
some witli regular coesurae. Textbooks describe over 100 metres of this 
kind, many with fanciful names, but only some twenty or thirty were popu- 
lar. Of these we mention a few of the most common. 

Indravajra (‘Tndra*s Thunderbolt"): 

4x11: 


Bhdgtrathi^nirjharasikardi^rjt 
XHxfhd muhuh kampita-devaddruh 
yad vdyur anviffamjrgaih kirdtair 
dsevyate bhinfia.' *fikhaiidi-barhah,X 


• The first verse of the hymn to Indra ( H.F. i. 32) translated on p. 400. 

-f- The first verse of the ‘‘Hymn of the Primeval Man** (H.F. x. 90 ), in part translated 

K^Ira Smbhavot i, 15, translated on p. 421— -"And the wind forever . , 
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tJ^iramjra (Secondary Indravajra)^ a variant of the above, with the 
first syllable short: 

4 x 11 : s;/ — W— \a/ — v;/ — if. 

Quarter lines of Indrav^a and Vpendramjra were often combined in 
mixed stanzas. Such stanzas of varying metres were called UfnyStu 
Vamiastha: 

4 xie: w — w — w 

Indravamia: like Vatj^astha^ but with a long first syllabic: 

4xie ;— — su ^ 

VamSastha and Indrmamia were often combined in an Vpajali metre, 
e.g. the verses of KilidSsa quoted on p. 42 «, n. 

FasaniaiUaka ('' The Ornament of Spring ”) : 

4 x 14 : — — w — v;/ — 

Ady&pi tdm pra^d^initfi mfgaidvakdk^im 

Vtdianlim 

paiydmy akatft yadi putmr dhmitmine 
nutrgdpaxHtrga-v{n‘ihrijya>‘Sukhaf^ tyajdmi.'^ 

MiUrd (** The Girl wearing a Garland ") : 

4 x 15 : w w w w w ^ 

Km iha bahubhir uktatr yidtMSnyai^ ptaUipmrf 
Doayam apt puntfa^fft sarvadd sex}aniyam — 
4Mimiva^ada-Uld-ldiasarjy smdari^dffi 

stModdiartyparikhmnaiii yauvanaip^ vd vamrp td.f 
-P!r<*Pf (^‘TheEarth^'): ^ 

4 x 17 ; w — w — w w w — v-' bf. 

0 

Labheta kiilam api yaliiata^ ^^ayan 

piba C 0 saltla^ pipdsSrditai^ 

iaeUktd tpi ePait-iiitiiifam isdds^H, 

M bipndiniv^ff 0 mtHdu^aiia-dtt 4 im irddhi^et.l 

Mmddbrdntd ("The Stow^tepper'*): 

4 x 17 :- /H/WWS/S/-/-W--V/- 5 !'. 

An examine of thi« metre ia given on p. 419 , n. 

^tiharifi ("The Excellent I-ady"): 

4 x 17 : -• 

Tad' dtid tmara-Umira-sa^hira-jaaitafti ^ 

tadd drffatit ndri-mayam tdam aiefatpjagad api 
Iddnim atmdiaifi paftUara-vwdd/yiuuhJiitdv 
samtbidUd dfffis tribPmaatum api Brahtaa manuU 

* Bilhaoai. Ca»apadcdi$U, 46 , mmlattd on p. 488 : "Even today, if tliia 
'f Bhirqrharit Sfaf^ahdaia, S 6 , tnm^ted on p. 486 ; "What b tte usi 
t Bbartffa^ tmUtddU, S: mniiated on p. 486 : “You if you 
eno^h ..." 

i WMtftritwi, Faifdgyadabdbk 68, tmitMed m p. 486: “ Whoi I wu ifilioniit 
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Haritff ("The Doe’’): 

4x17:^^n-'vww-/ 

Apara-Jaladher Lak§mtm yasmin Purirji Purabkit-prabhe 
mada-^aja-^hatakdrair ndvdm Satair avamrdnati 
jcdadarpa^aldntkdkiT^arfi navotpala-^€cakai(i 

jalanidhir rva vyoma vyomnah samo 'bhavad ambudhih.* 

Sdrdidla-vikri4ita (“The Tiger’s Sport”): 

4x19: — — — w w— w — w 

KeidJk saiftyaminaii^ iruUr apt param pdramgate locane, 
cdntarvaktram apt svabhdva-sttcibhih kiri^am dvijdndm gat^aih^ 
mukldndm satatddhivdsa-mciraiii vaksoja-kumbhadvayam 

cettham tanvi vapiih pra^dntam api te ksobham karoty eva nah,'^ 

Sragdhard (“The Girl with a Garland”): 

4x21: /w w ww 

The verses of Bana quoted on p. 427 are in this metre. 

[ii a few rather rare metres the first and tliird quarters differ in length 
from the second and fourth. The commonest of these was Puspitdgrd: 

2x ^12 I l.S): w w w w w w - w - V-/ - y / 


*'Aham iha nivasdmi. Tdhi Rddhdm, 
anunaya madvacanena d dnayethdh'\ 

Iti Madhuripund sakhi niyuktd^ 
svayam idam tty a punar jagdua Rddhdm, 

As well as metres of this type there are others, the scansion of which 
is based on the number of syllabic instants {mdtrd) in each quarter-verse. 
Tlie most common of these is Aryd (“The Lady”). This is divided 
into feet, each containing four instants, counting a prosodically short syl- 
lable as one and a long syllable as two instants (i^ — , — — w, 

vw— , orwwws^). The first quarter of the Jryd stanza contains 
three such feet; tlie second, four and a half; the third, three, and the fourth 
three and a half, with an extra short syllable afte^ the second foot. The 
whole of Hala's Saptaiataka is written in this metre; for example: 

Bha^jantia tandim 
sottuffi dh}^di jdi pahiassa. 

Tdi ccea pahdt 
ajjd da<}4^^^ rmnti,% 


• ‘‘Radiant as the god Siva, he besieged Purl, the fortune of the Western Sea. 
with hundr^ of ships, like elephants in rut, 
the dark blue sky. scattered with lu>sts of heavy clouds, 
looked like the sea, and the sea loi>^ -d like the sky. ’ 

From a panegyric of King Pulake^in 11 CJlukya in an inscription at Aihole. Hyderabad, 
composed oy Raxdklrti and dated a.p. 634 ( Bl 


vi. Sff.l. 



combed . . / * 
on p. -tias. 
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This verse is to be scsnned as follows: 

w/--/ 

W - / sy w 

The metres employed by Jayadeva in his GUa Govinda are exceptional, 
although imitated by later poets. Tliey are no doubt borrowed from popu- 
lar song. The stanzas of the lyric quoted on p. 429, excluding the refrain, 
consist of four quarters of nine, eight, nine and ten syllables respectively, 
all of w^hich are short except the last rhyming syllable in the first and third 
quarters and the penultimate in tlie second and fourth. 

The prosody of Tamil poetry differs considerably from tlmt of Sanskrit* 
In Tatt^ the basic unit is the metrical syllable'' (aJfai), which may be a 
single syllable or a long syllable preceded by a short one. Two, three or 
four of ^ese form a foot, of which a line of poetry may contain from two to 
six or occasionally more. Complicated rules, which cannot lx? discussed 
here, much restrict the order of syllables and feet in the line. 


APPENDIX XII 
THE GYPSIES 

Among India's many gifts to the world we must iiKlude the Gypsies, 
who, with their musk and 4sniciiig, have fonned a romantic and colourful 
element in European life for five centuries. 

The European Gypsies have no recollection of their Indian origin, but 
have generally claim^ to be Egyptians. ITie Russian (Jypsies, it is said, 
even declare tluit tJieir ancestors were a single soldier of the army of I^a- 
raohand a young girl, who escaped drowning when Moses led the Israelites 
over the Red Sea. ITiis tradition of the (gypsies' Egyptian origin was for 
long taken at its face value, until, in 1 7671, a Hungarian protestant theological 
student, Stefan Vilyi, published a brief |)apcr pointing to tlie clo 0 e similarity 
between die language of tlw? Gypsies of bis nati\'e plabi-S and fiat of three 
Indian theologkal students whom he had met at the Universitf of Ijpyden. 
It was lof^ before the true signifk^ance of thi.s fact was recognized, but it 
is now universally agreed rtiat the Gypsy language, or Romani is an Indo- 
Aryan one, and that the fact can only be accounted for by! postulating 
that the Gypsies came fitim India. f 

The relationship of Romani to the languages of Northern Ifdia is very 
obvious, evento those with no thtguistk: trainii^, for many of thd commonest 
wonts of Romani are little difierent from those of India> Thus^ 
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Romani* 

Indo-Aryan 

English 

Ek 

Sanskrit eka, Hindi ek 

one 

did 

Skt dva, H. do 

two 

trin 

Skt. tri, H. tin 

three 

itar 

Skt. catvdr, H. car 

four 

paflci 

Skt. paHca, H. panic 

five 

§0 

Skt, sa§ 

six 

efta 

(Greek, feTrrd) 

seven 

ohto 

(Greek, 6KTcb) 

eight 

inea 

(Greek, kwka.) 

nine 

dei 

Skt. daia 

ten 

bti 

H. bis 

twenty 

iel 

Skt. iota 

hundred 

mamd 

Skt. manuiya 

man 

bal 

Skt. bdla, H. bdl 

liair 

kan 

Skt. karna, H. kdn 

ear 

nak 

H. ndk 

nose 

yak 

Skt. ak^a 

eye 

halo 

Skt. kdla 

black 

caco 

Skt satya, H. sac 

true, etc , etc. 


Philo’^^gi have shown by the comparison of Romani with the Prakrits 
and modern Indian languages, that the Cfypsics originated in the Ganges 
basin, which they left Ix^forc the time of Asoka (3rd century b.c.), to 
reside for several centuries in Nortli-Westcm India. Probably even at 
this time they were wandering musicians and entertainers. In modem 
India there is a lowly caste of such people called Dorns, attested since the 
early Middle Ages, and with this word the word Rom, by which the Gypsies 
universally designate themselves, is probably connected. In Syrian Romani 
it occurs as Doum, very close to the Indian form. 

According to the nth c, Persian poet Firdusi, who collected many legends 
and traditions of pre-Muslim Persia in his ‘‘Book of Kings” {Shdh-ndmah), 
the 5th-century Sasinian king Bahrain Gur, invited thousand Indian 
musicians to his realm, and gave them cattle, corn and ■^‘•ses, that they 
might settle in the land and entertain his poorer subjecia, who had been 
complaining that the pleasures of music and dance were reserved for the 
rich. But the musicians refused to settle; they ate the cattle and seed-com 
which the king had given them, and wandered about the land like wolves or 
wild dogs. 

Though FirdusPs story may not be %vhoIly accurate, it shows that low 
caste Indian musicians were wdl known in the Middle East at a very early 
time. With the Arab conquest of Sind in the early 8th century further 
groups of Indian entertainers must have found their way westwards and 
later have moved on to Africa and Euro|)e. Folk called Atlnnganoi are 
recorded as living in Constantinople ** a.d. 810 , and laier Byzantine 
records refer to these Athinganoi or Azinganoi as magicians and conjurors. 

• Tliesc words are taken (tom Serboianu’s grammar and glossary of Roumanian^Roinani 
( Let Ttsganes, Paris, 1930). His rather unscientific system of transliteration has been 
modifiedin accordance with the usual Iiido- Aryan system. 
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These were probebly the forerunners of Ae Tslgsrqr bands who appeared 
in Central and Western Europe in the late Middle Ages. The earliest 
record of Gypsies in Europe other than in the Balkans is from the German 
city of Htldesheim, where a passing band is recorded in 1407. A great 
horde o( Gyi»ies passed dutnigh Basel in 1442* under a chief who ^led 
himself Mikael, IVince of Egypt. Witfiin a few decades they had overrun 
all Europe; the earliest reeoMs show that they had all the characteristics of 
their descendants — they were careless, laay, dirty and cheerful, skilled in 
metal work and tinkering, splendid rmiMclans and dancers, their bodies 
bedecked widi bright garments and jewefieiy, their menfolk cunning horse- 
dealers, their womenfolk telling fortunes, a^ both sexes losing no oppor- 
tunity to pilfer from the unsuspecting fforjt. It was not long before tlie 
Gypsies began to feel the fierce persecution which they were to sufler in 
most parts of Europe down to the present day, when many Gypsies perishetl 
in the gas-chambers of the Tliird Reich. 

From the many loan-words in the various dialects of Romani we may 
roughly trace the course of their migratimis. All the Romani dialects of 
West and Central Europe contain many Greek and South Slavonic words, 
which prove that tlie ancestors of our western Gypsies dwelt lotig in the 
Balkans. The Spanish Gypsie-s a|^ar to have arrived m their new home- 
land from two directions, a first immigration coining via Egypt and tlie 
north coast of Africa, no doubt during tlie Moorish oonipation of southern 
Spain, and a second, later, over the Pyrenees. 

Little but their language remains to connect the Gypsies witli thrir origi- 
nal home, and even their speeth is full of borrowings from almost every 
tongue of Europe and many of Asia. Though the (iypsies have always 
tended to many their own kind, centunes of wandering Iwve ^dlt ^ir mark 
on the Gypsy type and there are now many fair Gypsies, though dtiters, if 
suitaUy attired, wouktawt *eera out of place in a modem Nortft Indian city. 
On an^sis their music is 4hiat of the lands m which they dwell. Whether in 
Hungary, Roumania CT Sjpi^ it is based on local fo]k-s<Mig and d«ice. 
L'nfortuiiately the English C^^ies have hugely forgotten their traditional 
art, but when tliey sing thity sing ftdk-songs and music-hall ballids: in 
Ireland the tinkers sit^ IrWi foIkHMmgs. Yet, wherever the Gypsies go, 
their musicians tend to give their nnisic a character its own. A pre- 
dikction for ornamentation of the melody, especially with quarter-tones, a 
preference for the minor mode, a tendency to introduce progressions by 
augmented whole temes into their melodic.^, and a love of coipplex rhythm, 
are perhaps survivals of the Indian musical traditioa whidi the first Romanis 
brought with them from their homeland. Some Gypey folk ales rcsendde 
those of India, but the same may be said of the tniditianal lates of evwy 
country Europe. A few Gypsy customs and beUefo mi y be genuine 
Indian survivals. Though tty no means a bygienkatfy inclin id |^|de. ^ 
Gypsies have ideas of ritual pwity and Wrtb and death taboos which remind 
us o( those of Hinduhnn. Thus a woman in diildtHith is inqtmer and must 
bear her child outihle her caravan or ton for fear poUut^g it Gypsy 
midwtves are inquire throm^hout their Hvea, and are taboo to |U respectaWe 
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Gypsies, like the outcast village midwives of India. Corpses are also im- 
pure, and dying Gypsies are carried from their caravans to end their lives 
in the open air, for fear of pollution. The Gypsy taboo on horse-slaugh- 
terers may have an Indian origin. But all these resemblances might well 
be accounted for otherwise. 

The Gypsies have, in fact, forgotten their ancestry. In one respect, 
however, they have kept to the traditions of their homeland. Though they 
have adapted their ways to time and place, and have always been open to 
new influences, they are still governed by their own laws and their own code 
of morality. They have doggedly retained their individuality against perse- 
cution and persuasion alike — an indepedent social group, transcending 
regional and national boundaries, knit together by common customs, com- 
mon means of livelihood, and common blood. In this respect they are 
Indian. They are a caste, as their Indian counterparts, the Dorns, are a 
caste, and even the innovations of the IVcntieth Century have not been 
able to destroy their caste solidarity. 
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A NOTE FOR THE READER WHO WISHES TO READ FURTHER 

This book is primarily intended for those who know no Sanskrit; hence 
editions of original texts are not generally mentioned, but reference is made 
to translations wherever possible. As many Indian readers of this book 
will have little or no knowledge of European languages, English trans- 
lations of works by continental scholars are referred to wherever they exist. 
Few of the books mentioned will be found in the ordinary English lending 
libraries, but most can be obtained by local librarians through the National 
Central Library for Students. 
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AinhapaU, n., JS4, 456 
ambassadors, 127 
Amitahha, heavenly Buddha. 277 
ammonite, 320 
Amoghavar^a I, k., 135 
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amtia, the driiik of immortdity, 

sosn, 4dln 

Anmitam^yada, text on poli^, 198 
ttmusetnents, S07-10 
Ananda, discijiie vi Buddha, 198, 
sei, 486 

Anandapila, k., 79 
anarchy, fear 86-€, 86 
ancestm, ancestor worship {irid~ 
dha), 1SS~6, 160, 170 
Andhra, dyn., see SStavShana 
Allga, reg., 40, 46 
Angkor, temple of, 485 
Ai^lthSAXOH Chnmde, 346 
A*guit4ira NJSya, F3Ii text, 967 
aninialrular, 243, 292 
anilnals, live, trade in, 22!> 
Aniruddlia, grandsem of Kfsna, 306, 
329 

Anquetii-Ouperron, 5-6, 487 
Mta^pura, harem, women's quarters, 
91, 174, 179, 434 

aHia^ht warden of roads, 108, 225 
anthologies, S^,4l8; "Eight As.", 
Tara., 468-8 
Andakidas, m, 58 
Antiodi, Patriarch of, 343 
Andochus I, k., 53 

— II. Theos., 54 

— Ill, 58 


Ardha-m3gadhl, Pkt , 392 
ArdhuiSrIsvara, form of ^i\a, 312 
arecanut, 194 

ArkdHt, in Buddhism, one who has 
realized Nirvina, 275 
Arikatnedu, arch, site, 229 
Aristotle, 501 

Aijuna, hero, 304, 306, 329, 340, 
407, 408-9 
armour, 133 
arms, 132-3 

array, 128-32; divisions of, 129; 

organizadon, 13 1; size, 131-2 
Arnmd, Sir Edwin, 278 
art, ch. \ui; spirit of Indian, 346-7 
Artaxerxes I, k. of Persia, 196 
arts. Sixty-four, 183, nw 
Arthaidstra, text on polity asirilied 
to Kaufilya, 50, 5i, 8o, 8i, m, 
89,91,92,94. Ill, 115, 125, 1.33. 
134, 135, 179. 192, l!*5, 21.3, 
225; date of A., 79; on rtpiibln an 
tribes, 97; on ministiTs, 98; on 
government olficiah, lot 2, mi 
dty government, i03-4, 203 . mi 
Uxation, 107-8; on law, in. on 
punishments, 118 - 19 ; on spies, 
121- 2; on ty|ies of conquest, 124 ; 
on the ai my, 131, «I9; on slavery, 
1.52-3, mi divorce, 173; on 


antytflu funeral rites, 176*7 
Anuridhapura, Ceylon, r., 7.5, 350, 
352 

amifttdfk, metre, 509 
Apaniraipfe. ira'dieval wniacular 
language, 392 

^ad-Aiarma, rules governing die 
legitimate occupations and activi- 
ties of Aryans unable to live in die 
normal manner of tlieir class, 14(1^ 
142, 148 

apprendceslup, I64 
cntiMres, nym]^, 2.38, 315. 317, 378 
ArthS, 7<i 179, SWW, 281, 844, 4$% 
496, 398, 499, 513 » 

AmmikitSm 

arch, 356,369 
anhiecdogy in India, 7-4 
axcherjV 206, 412 
arddiwtitre, 348*64, 480 


women's projierty, |78; on im- 
modest wives, 179; cm indigent 
women, 180; on prostitute^ 184. 
on town planning, 200; On gani- 
bi'ing, 208; on aleolHiiie drinks, 
214-15; on interest rates, 221 
AninSHva, n , 70 
3ryi, metre, 461, 511-18 
, ^a Sand^, 482 

asminotner and inathe- 
‘rMmmm* 49t, 49 «d. 4ite 


143, 168 ^ 
iSiytvafti, 1 ^,. tf 
A«al^ Budmttit pNid 


It ««rl|y A» 

h 177, *97, 
Mitdk, 62 *in 


opher, 279 


asretic, aacetkiam^ 41(1 45, 158-9, 
175-6, 215, 224{r 249, 254, 

295, 307. 547, 44* ; ’Women as., 
178; in Jfab)ia*»,292 
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Asia, Central, 69, 188, 210, 373, 
379, 398, 399, 486; 5k)uth-Easl, 
228, 264, 265, 374, 398, 48.'J 
Aiiatic Researches, 5 
aioka, flowering tree, 202, 319 
Aioka, emperor, 63-7, 89, 101, 118, 
119, 120, 123, 195, 196, 197, 214, 
219, 224, 261, 262, 268, 349, 5(K) 
aspirated consonants, 387, 607 
airainas, the four stages of life, 158- 
9, 246 

Assam, 2, 69, 196, 197 
astrology, 313, 490 
astronomy, 230, 489-91 
Asura, in the Vedas, a term applied 
to Vanina and certain other gods; 
in later times, a class of demon, 
236, 318 

Asura marriage, by purcliase, 168-9 
Aiivaghofa, Buddhist poet and philo- 
sopher, 141, 415, 433 
ith>amed/(a, r>yal horse-sacrifice, 42, 
57, 66. 70, 81-2, 85 
Asvins, Vedic twin gods, 235 
Atharva Veda, 153, 232, 243, 405 
Athens, 228, 229 . 

Atman, the self, the soul, idcntual 
with Brahman, tlie World-Spirit, 
250, 261, 255; see also soul, 
Brahman 

atoms, 249, 323, 497 
Augustus, ehiperor, 228. 230 
Aurangzeb, emperor, 480 
AvaloSteivara, liodkssattx'a, ‘-76, 
277, 377-8 
Avanti, reg., 46, 48 
Avantivarmaii, U., 193 
aoatSra, incarnation of a god, esjxci- 

allyofVisnu. 302 -7, 308 

Awaiyir, Tam. ixwtcss, 178, 464 
axe, sWt4iole, 21 , 26 , 27, ^ 
A^yodhyfic., 198, 412 
/lies, k., 404 

B 

BabVbm^ Babykmia, 19. S8, m, 
««7, tST. See dw Mesopotamia 
Bactria, reg,, *8-9, 80. 

S73 

BSdImi (Vatapi); c., 74, 357. 372. 
57B 

BSdarSyaijui, philosopher, 52 1 


Bagli, pL, murals of, 378 
Bahrain GQr, k. of Persia, 513 
Bairat, arch, site, S56 
Bakhsliall Manuscript, 496' 

Balarania, brother of Krsna, 304, 

306 

Bali, demon, 303 
— , island, 212 

Baluchistan, 11--13, 18, 25, 26, 27 
Bamivan, arch, site, 379 
Bana," author, 68, 86, 135, 188, 390, 
427, 431, 446-9 
banana, 193 

Banaras, (KaSi),c., 39, 46, 164, 198, 
259, 263, 359, 454 
BanerjT, Dr. H. D., 8 
banking, 218, 222 
banyan (tree), 319 
Barahar, ca\es at, "52 
Basava, Saivite teacher, 151, 335 
bath, great, of Mohenjo Daro, 17-^ 8 
batlnng pools, 202 
bathrooms, 16, 202 
battle, 135-6; fair play in, 125-6 
Baveru (Babylon), 227 
beads, 21 

Hegram, arch .site, 380 
Helur, pi., temple of, 359 
Bengal, 2, 68, 70, 74, 150-1, 196, 
265, 336, 392, 482 

Asiatic Society of, 5, 486 

Besciii, Father Costaiwio. 47fti. 
Besnagar. pi., column of, 58, ..9, 298 

Bhadrabalui, jama U.’*her, -88, 289 
MJga, -share’', the basic land-tax. 
insisting of 3 proportion of the 
crop, 107 

text. 144, 253, aio, .329, 

3U> 2. 409 

lJH;^./..Vai,,avitesec^ 

cave at, 352-3, 369 
hhaiti, devotion to a }iersona go , 

■ 77,298 528-55 

Bhit iarlW.SirR. O., _ 

Bharau. 4i3 

- brother of RSnia, *0^' 

„ autlior of Natyaiastra, 582^. 58o 

Bh5ratavar.sa. ancient name of Indi . 

in, 4H9 
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Bhira>n, j>oet, 485 
BhSriiut, arch, site, 808, 81 1, 874, 
546, 549, 565 

Bhartphari, poet, 416, 485-6 
Bhisa, dramatist, 435 
Bhashan, mathematician, 496 
BhSskara Ravtvarman, k., 544 
Bhaskaravattnan, k., 69-70 
Bhat|asvamin, commentator cat 
ArthaiSstra, IIO 
Uia|ti, poet, 483 

BbavahhQti, dramatist, 413, 441-8 
bkiiUtH (KU), bktisu (Skt), a 
Buddhi.st mtmk, 859, 864, 880, 
881--t 

Bhima, leg. hero, 408-9 
fihtr Mound, arch, site, 199 
Bhlfma, leg. hero. 409 
Bhc^a, k., 73, 195 
Bhojpur, lake of, 193 
ttimkaccha, port. 821, 827, 454 
Bbu wiesar, temples of, .460, 37 1 
bkBta, ghost, 3)8 

Bihir, 74, 225, 265, 266, 

Btiiala, k.,'il|ll , 

Biihana, poet* 483* 451 
Blmirihi, casket of. 373, 380 
Bimlns5ra, k., 46, 47, 189 
Bmdosara, k., 53 

birch-hark, used as tiriting material, 
399 

birth«ceremonr, 159 

‘'Birth of t}«* War-god”, <»f KSiidfsa, 


Bopp, Franz, 6, 386 
Borneo, 398 

BorobodOr, Java, 886, 351, 485 

Bose, S. C. 483 

bow, 133 

bow<haip, 384 

boxing, 809 

Brahma, god, 86, 840, 878, 873, 300, 
310, 31 1. 318, 380, 388, 383 
Brahma Samaj, 488 
tbrahma SStras, of BadarSyana, 327, 
388, 338 

brakmadlnit, a student of the Vedas, 
the first airma, 158, 162-3, 165 
Brahmagupta, astronomer and 
mathematician, 488, 496 
brahnum, in the Bg Fecla, magical 
force or potency, especially of 
words, 139, 239. 850 
Brahman, the World-Spint, 170, 
850-6, 871, 277, .422, 428, .4.42, 
486 

brahmai;i, the priestly class, 35, lyo. 
lSS-41, 815, a39.‘241, 2«2, t\}H S 
of, 139; colonies of, 140, satire 
<m, 140-1; opposition to, 2 MS, 
335 

Brahmeufos, texts on sain final 
ritual, 38, 141, 142, 2.43, 242, 
405-7 

Braitmavarta, rcg , 30 
BrSkmJ, script, 4.s, 394-6 
BrShCi, people, 25; HiiU, 13 
breath, luiitrol of, 326 


419,440-8 BfkadSra^yaka Vpamfjd, 212. 

"Black Pagixla ”, at Konarak, .461* 2 250, 95'4 6 

Uood-feud, 11.9 Brhaspati, leg sage, 318 

boar, cull of, 898; B. hwamation Britafkaihat collection of stones, 
of Vi|nu, 302, 3 17 '489,450 - 

Bodhi Tree, under \slmh Buddha hi India. 481 

oixaincd enhghtennMnt, l HO, *58- iteo B|^ 81 , 37, 48 ; sculpture in, 2 1 , 
ft, 863, 865 I 

Boahisattm, m ilinaySna Buddlium, jUmill, 97. 183, li f|» #16, 849, 
a previous incarnation of 5 of, 856^ tl; “Great 

Buddha. 867, 874; to MaliaYiBiu a ^p^^MBt 856, i Is; eol^t- 
a heavenly being wito fm, 865; i isk 

poilpones his 859; B. and tb iriirk mwik, 

order to work of 865; last meal, # Ito.: death, 

tltt work!, 874-^;' 690, 671, 57#; 198, 860-1; detSciHOn trf, 865, 

»♦» 87^, 865 875-4; B. as llliXlllliitiQO of Vifnu, 

Bodies, tSf«e, ofBuidi&ia, a7«-7 506-7; imiges of, 5#r, 568, .47o; 

Bdbtl'iiwk, Otto, 6 B. Era, 494 
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Buddhaghosa, Buddhist commen- 
tator, 266, 267 

Buddhas, former and future, 273-4; 
heavenly, 276-7 

Buddhism, 54-5, 57, 60-1, 69, 70, 
123, 256-87, 330, 4.09; atomic 
theory, 407; relations with brah- 
mans, 141, 24-6; cosmology, 272- 
3; councils, 261, 264; doctrine, 
260, 268-81; education, 164-5; 
growth and hi.story, 261-6; king- 
ship in, 82-3; order of monks, 97, 
214, 260, 264, 281-4; persecution 
of, 265; schisms, 261, 264; scri|>- 
tures. 256, 261, 26 1, 266-8, 

277-8 

Budha fiupta, k., 103 
buffalo, 25, 195 
bull, worship of, 14, 319 
bulliighting, 200 
Bundelkhand, reg., 73, 362 
bureaucracy, 51, 123 
tmrial 1 77, 335 ; fractional, in pots, 27 
Burma, 131, 226, 227, 26 1, 282, 
.350; route to China, 26, 196 

C 


Caraka, medical text of, 164 498 
499, 500 ’ 

caravan.s, 223, 225 
Carlyle, 487 
Carpenter, Edward, 487 
caste, 35, 51, 147-51, 447, 481; 
etymology, j-is; origin, 148-9, 
217; expulsion from, 150; right 
and left hand, 1.50, 218 
castration, 172 

cat, 196; analogy of the c., 333; as 
false ascetic, 372 
lattlc, 35, 191-5; -raiding, 105 
Caulukya, dyn., 73, 120, 290, 363 
CaurapiiviiWlil, of Bilhana, 428 
t as airy, I30 
caves, artificial, 352-5 
cemetery, Harappa, 24, 27 
centaurs, 317 

Cera, dyn. and reg., 93, 344 
cerebral consonants, 32, 387 
ceremonies, domestic and personal, 
l.'>.‘>- 177, Hindu, 335-7 
Ceylon, 2, 44, 56, 62, 93, 95, 193, 
223, 226, 227, 228, 281, 263, 264, 
266, 268, .318, 343, 380, 352, 364, 
372, 376. 378-9, 392, 457-8, 485 


CahainSpa, dyn , 73, 431 
caitya, a sacred spot, a shrine, 262, 
208 

cairii, ‘'wheel”, a concentration of 
psycliic force, 326-7 
Cakrajpiilita, city governor, 10 1 
lakrarartittt universal ciniK>rnr, S.3, 
257, 290 
calendar, 192-, 3 


diaml' rlain, .90 
Chandogya Vpanisad, 141,2.50 
C’liang K’ien, n., 197 
Chanhu Daro, arch, site, 27 
chariot, 36, 130; -maker, 37, 145 
chaiirJ (H.), a yak's tail flywhisk, 
218 36.5 
cheetah, 196 
diemistry, 1-98 


Calukya, dyn., 69, 74, 75. 91, .92, 
05, 132, 169, 335, 357, .358 
camel, 196 


camp, army, 135, 448-9 
Cam^, C., 46, 198, 227, 228 
CSi,iaky8^ aee Kau|i!ya 
CatWeae, language and 
395. 995, 994, 476 
eaf4^ imtoudtable, 
one eiwttged in tlie carrying 
nat^ of I 


cremation of txHTpMs, 1*5, ne 


Candella, dyn,, 72, 79, 90 , 362 
Candra Gupta I, k., 63. 02 , 380, 404 
— 11, k., 65, 220, 980, 418, 499 


Candragupta Maurya, emperor, 50- 
2, 89, 92, 192, 192, 288, 948 


rhess, 20 s 

Cliczy, I/oiiard ae, (> 
chiUlivn, lsV^-6'l 

Cirin Shih Huang Ti, Chinese 
cin|x.'ror, 5,0 

China, 25. 59 , 60, 70, .93, 123, 187, 
196, 226, 227, 25», 26 1, 265, 26.9, 
270, 485 . 

Christianity, in India, 342-4; Syrian 
I*’ Cliristians of Malabir, 151, 343: 
i'lfiuetice on Indian religions, 276, 
2.7, 285, 906, 307, 333; Trinity 
in C. and Hinduism; 310; Indian 
influence on, 485-6 
Chronicles, Ka.shmir. 44, 9.9, 4.31; 
Ceylon, 44, 56, 268, 457-8 
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ChunSr, limestone quarty, Sl9, 348 
Cidambaram, 308 
" circles "(maf^a ), doctrine of, 1*7 
cire perdue, process of hrMuec-rast* 


mg, 376 

citawls, of Indus cities, tSf i0, 96 
cities, JD8~803; jvelusmrtp, >4-18; 
councils, 103; govempf*, I03; 
defences, 134; plannii^ of. 180- 
*00; saored, soon; guardian dsi- 
ties of, *04, 317 

classes, four, see rarjtd; seven, m 
101, 147 

Claudius, emperor, 

"Clay, House of*’, subterraneiui 
Sjbml in Rg yeda, *37, a+«i 
diatate, of India, *-3. 11-13, *19 
clothes, 910 19 

"Cloud Messet^r", of KatidSsa, 
419-90 

duhs, social, 900 
Cochin, c,, 343 
coconut, 

Coetinfcnix, llUjNm £ 

304-5; Iiulo- 
Gr^.1SpMI0«‘lK5O3; &ika and 
Kufft^ 60;; 303 ; filupta, 63. 

38^ 305; medieval, 303; punch- 
marited, *90, 304; Roman, 999 
COja, dyn. and rqg., 69, 74, 73-6, 91, 
100, 103, 106, 119, 13h 139,357. 
373 

coOynum, 913 

colonization, of naste laiuf, 199; 

of Ceylon and S -E. Asia, 1H3 
(olutims, A^kan, 37, 9 io, 348, 
364-3; design of 33‘i 4, 356, 338 
comMnation, eupfionir, in grammar, 
389 

cotmnensaHty, 147 
conch, 19, 381 

concomitanre, universal, ( i y3pti), 
30* 

concubbics, 184 
c»nfigadkiii(, in lEkiddliiiun, *83 
Oeii|pp|Hi», Indian ' 

co nse cr a i lo o, roya^pK, ii*; aoi 
CoMt, Kkoloti^lil, 188 
contixctiial ileonr of 6M», 8* 
cooli9iy^«UM4 ‘ 

Wfpeif >8, 16. 88, 46V 8116 


corheUing, 356, 369- s 
Coromarael, teg , 7 1 
corpses, 176-7 
corruption, iudiual, lib 
Cosmas Indkopleustes, n., 343 
cosmetics, 919-13 

ooaraogony and cosmology, natural- 
istic, 949; Buddhist, 379-3, Jaina, 
990: Hindu. 3*0-9, 488 
cottages, erf' HarappI culture, 17 
cotton, 18, 93, 193 
council, privy, 98-100; district, 103; 

village, 76, J03-7 
oounctlmrs, 98-100 
councils, ^ddliist, 56, 961, 964 
court, royal, 38-4, 90; of justice, 
116. 191; guild, 917 
courtiers, 49, 90 
cow, sanctity of, 190, 194, 3i9 
cowherd, 19+ 

"Ce}wbeidi, Song of the’’, of Jaya- 
deva, 999, 306, 498-4>. 31-i 
eownes, *91 

rraR-exdlusivem‘Ss, 147, 148 
craftsmen, 4«-S, 916, 918-20 
craving, in Buddhism, 968, S70 
creation of the world, in Hg Vnla, 
937. 940-1, 947-8, 400; Hi later 
Vedas. *49; in Hinduism, 321-9, 
394 

"Creation, Hymn of”, *47-8, 3i3 
creinattmi, 176-7, 335 


Cretans, 909 

crime. 113j punishment of, Ii7 9l; 
suj^iression of, 113, 199 


crops, 18. 193-4 

CSltmofM, Cevlon Chrankle, 968 
Cwmir^t^i. Sir Alexander, 7, 394 
citilew^ 115 
Cl«rii 6 ii. Lord. 7 

in Budiflpllh 879-3; 
'^^Wipwn, 890? id pnduinn. 


{hKfiiikri, dMet lion8,t96 
Oamaymtl, kg. frkieMi, 169, 186, 
t I 

dmp6iS, hiMlMmd Mid mfe, eiqMX'ially 
ki art, 869 
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dance, daiKing, 179, 385; ritual, 
S4d, 308, 314 

“Dance, Ivord of the", epithet of 
&va, 308, 375-6 

da^4^, punishment, coercion, 1 14 
daf4amtU the administration of 
force, art of government, 79 
Daiidin, author, 442-6 
Dantidurga, k., 95 
darbar (Persian), royal audience, 
6 in., 90, 92 

Darius I, emperor of Persia, 47, 53 

— Ill, 48 

dasa, in Rg Veda, an aboriginal, 32, 
36; later, a slave, serf, 32, 152 
Daiakumdracarita, of Dapd'in, 4l<2-6' 
Daiaratlu, leg. k., 3.9, 412 

— Mauryan K., 295 

dasyu, in Rg Veda^disa, 32, 35 
dates, Hindu, conversion to ad, 
494-S 


dnadail, temple prostitute, 184-6 
Devadatta, Buddha's wicked cousin 
267, 269 ’ 

Devagiri, fortress, 75, 1.14 
DevakT, mother of Krsna, 304 
Uevandgan, script, sie, 3,98 
DevSnampiya Tissa, k. of Ceylon, 56 
Devapila, k., 70 

Dhammapadu, P3li text, 123, 267 
Dhara, c., 1.93 

Dharma, in A^okan inscriptions = 
"righteousness’’, 54; in Buddh- 
ism = (a) '‘doctrine’’, 260, 268- 
81 passim, (b) a momentary con- 
liguration ot events, 270n., 272, 
278; m Hinduism = “Sacred 
Law ”, qv,; 111 Jainism, 29ln.; 
■'1) ot Class and Stage of Life”, 
1 j7 

Dhanna Saslra, a Hindu text of 
versified instruction on morals 


daughtersj, Llti 

DayiMiSga, legal text and system of 
family law based thertH)n, iis, 
156, 158 
deatli, 176-7 
death penalty, 1 18-19 
debt, 38, 221-2 

Deccan, 2, 74, 95, 106, 193, 197, 
212, 218, 288, 352, 353, 398, 480 
decrec.3, royal, lOO 
“Deeds of Harsa”, of B5na, 427, 
481, '446-9 

“I.)eed8 of VikramSnka", of Bil- 
hana, 431 

Deer Park, near Banaras, scene of 


and law, 112-13 

Dharma Sun a, A Hindu text con- 
sisting ot brief prose instructions 
on hitman conduct, morals and 
etllks, 112, 246 
dharma-mahamdtra, 55, 101 
Dharmapala, k., 70 
dharmavijaya, compiest vsitliout an- 
nexation, 5*4 

Dlirtarastra, leg. k., 92, ‘K)8-9 
dkrani, the suggestion of words, 417 
dice. 37. 207-8, 403-4, 408 
dictionaries, ancien* ‘sanskrit, 390 
Dictionary, Poona » .skrit, 8 
Didarganj Yaksi, 365 


Buddha's first sennon, 259, 263 
degrees, pre^ibited, in marriage, 
166 

Delhi, C., 73, 407, 408, 431, 479 
Dettietriids, k., 58 , ^ 

democm^f 96, 98 Jm. 

dhfnoiiii.^IiW, 818, 4i3^'(^||g^ 

desiw^ in iJSS*. ^ 

nudkfiiism, 2Mdh70 
destiny , 295-6 
determinism, 299-4 
dtva, a god. etymologer, £33 
Deva Gupta, fc., 68 


Djclda, queen, 91 

Digavibaray stx't of Jainism, ‘289, 
2<i0 

Dtghii SfLlydy IMh text, 267 
OiiXiotUN, k , 58 
Dion C'hrvNOstom, ‘"28 
Diostun, 2'>.> 

Diparamsa, Ceylon Chronicle, 268 
, “Di-streVs, Duty m”. I’W. 1 12 , 148 

‘^district administration, ^3 
dh ity, royal, doctrine v.f, 84-7 
divorce, 35, 172-3 , , , • „ 

ikviA (Persian), the l.uid lying 
Ictwwn two ri\crs,_ especially 
the tianges and Janma, 2 
Docctism, 277 
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dog. 50', liMI 

Dorn (H.). a low caste of musicians 
and entertainers, 513 
"Doni, Mondl l^ilosophie (rf***, 
460 

donors, figures of, 36‘9 
Dfirasamudra, r., 75, 359 ' 
doubt, phitosophic, 247 
dowry, 187 
drains, 16. 203 
drama, 385, 432-42 
OraupadT, leg. primess, 174, 183. 
408, 409 

Dnvidian, petijilcs, 2, 25, 138, 154, 
185, 209; languages, 2, 25, 390. 
393-4, 507 
drofisy, 156, 237 
drugs^ 500 
drums, .384 


dualism, of soul and matter, .Sii’, 
325; ol (jtod and soul, 33.3 
DQdh{^i»jp^^ jtisrriptioii of, M -6 
duell^, 

Durgg. fW i |wii ^ 

Du^yann^l^j^lL^w^K) 
Dultfai^mani. R. of Ceyltm, 62, 
457-8 


Dwarf Incarnation of Vijiiu, .30.1 
Dyaua, god. 233, 236 * 

"I^nasty gf Raglm". of KSlidibM, 
422-3 


E 


elefdiaiit, 18, .36, 42, 190, 19.9-6; 
in war, 129 - 30 , 437-8; ety- 
mology, 230 
Eliot, T. S., 254 
EllorS, arch, .site, .354, .372, .378 
eniaoationa, doctrine of, 329 
Embryo, Goldcai {Hiranyaf(arbha), 
247 

Emerson, 3 10 , 487 
emotions ( rasa ), eight, in literature, 
385, 417, 420 
endogamy, 147 
ends of hie, three, I70, .3.38 
English, study of, 481-2 
Englishman, first m India, 3 1.3 - !• 
entertainers, profr$.stonal 209- 10 
envoys, 127 
Epic Age, 38 

epics. 38, 127. 169, 17.9, 187. 299, 
407-15; courtly, 417. 42U Jl, 
431-2; Tamil, -Mio-TS 
eras. 49S~5 

erotics, texts on, 17 1 , 18 ‘!, 2t»j 
rvptonagc, inatitutc.s of, 121 
l-j^seites, 483 
“ellwr" (liUjila), 497 
etliMs, of Vfiaaiofds, 253-6; Bud- 
dhist, 284- 7 ; Jam, I, 29.3- 1 . 
Hindu, 318 48 ** 

itUrratides, k., 58 

EudanuD, n., 4.9 
eumteh. I72 

Emtman factories ui India, 48 1 
— tlMHight, Indian mfiueme 011 . 
486-7 


eaiTUigs, 212 

earth, size and shape of, 488 9 
East India Company, 481, 500 
Easter Island, 20 

eoaiKMniclife,2t5 31 .gosenuneiit’s ’ 
fMit in, 101 

education, I62 5; elementary, 161; 

of women, 178-9, western, 481-S ^ 
Egg, Cosmic, 247, 488 J 

E^ptians, m, 223, 380 sli 
%)tho{ogSes“, Tjim. 

Siea, 462-8 , ^ 1^1. 

"E^^teeii TaraT 

chisaks, 469-9 
Eilra, k. of Ckyrkm, 62, 457 
etetnent*, 42Wh7 

Ele|dtaat»» 8415, 5n 


Kuthydemus, k , .38 
exuliiituMi 'rf the world, 324, ,328, 
329 

exdndwl ndddit-. law of, 271, 502 
eg^hwafiture, of king, 1 |l-l2 
ekiiiilk229 t 


65-6, ll||^il5, m, 

C^35, 153-5 * 

jSttnine. 192, 446» *M|f 
ykrtns, 191 ; statei > 01 . I9t 
fasting, 292 

fafatism, 562 
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father, rights over family of. 166-7 
Fathers, World of the, the Vcdic 
heaven, i2»7, 238, 242 
feeding, first, ceremony of infamy, 
160 

Fergusson, Janies, 211 
festivals, 204, 207, 315, 886 
feudalism, 93-4, 98; quasi-, 93-6, 
106 

Fichte, 487 
lights, animal, 209 
finance, public, 107-12 
tinea, 118 

Finno-Ugrian languages, 393 
FirdQsl, IVrsian pcK t, 513 
lire, precautions against, 203 
lireanns, 133 
lirc-sticks, 235, 407 
Fish Incarnation of Visnu, 302 
‘•flavours" (rasa), eiglit, in litera- 
ture, 385, 417, 420 
Hood, legend of, 48, 302 
Florence 6? \\ orcester, 343 
flowers, 202 

llux of events, in Buddhism, 270 
folk poetry, 476-8 
footwear, 211 
forest, 190; produce, 101 
I'orest, I,ady of tJie, 402-3 
fortification, 15, 134 
fowl, domestic, 26, 196 
funeral ceremonies, 160, 176-7, 

187 

funiiture, 206 


Gapeia, god, 298, 314-1 5 
Garigaikondacolapuram, temple at 
357 

(fanges, river, l, 2, 32. 320; plain, 
IHO; valley, lo, 2ie, 227; 
"Descent of G.” 372 
gardens, 202 
(jargi VSIcaknavI, n., i78 
"Garland of the Seasons", of Kali- 
dasa, 423 

(iaruda, a divine eagle, mount of 
Visnu, 300, 454n. 

Gaudavadha, of Vakpati, 460 
Gaiiganiela, battle of, 48 
Gautama, gntra name of Buddha, 
151 

— Nyaya plulosophcr, 323, 501 

— Law hook of, 338 
(iautaniTputra Satakaniin, k., 61 
(laya, i , !>•>, 268, 306, 365, 366; 

temple at, 359 

GJyutrl, a verse of the Veda of 
great sanctity, addressed to the god 
Savitr, 162, 163; metre, 608-9 
gems, engraved, 380 
general, 31-, 100, 132 
geography, of India, 1—4; ancient 
India.! knowl^ge of, 488-9 
geometry, 495 

gesture, in dance and drama, 385 
Gh3ls, 2 

Ghazni, c., 72, 73 
ghee (H.), clarified butter, butter- 
oil '04,214 
Ghiyas-ud-din, k., 73 


G 

(fSliadavila, dyn., "2, 7.3 
gambling, 37, 90, 207-8, 403-5 
games, bwrd, 208; outdoor, 208-9 
jfofia, group, tribe, 41; 

attendant on 
dUk 

GAntiakj, nlWfr, 40 
Oandbl^.f««<* 4«, 47 ; sch 

i^niir^ge, by pi‘gw*>^ 
ttoA, 1«8 ^ ^ . 

ganHiarvat, heavenly musicians, 
a38,3l7,40«rt 
GiiMflif, MahStma, »«» >*** 

483. 4M 


Giior, 73 
(Ulose, Aurobiiido, 328 
ghosts, 177, 3 IS 

CiilgainoslM leg. Babylonian hero, 24 
girders, in aRTiitt*i'ture, 361 
girls, marriage of, 166-7; freedom 
of unmarried. 180 
Giniar, dam at, 62, 99, 104, 1.92, 389 
Gita Gm'inda, of Jayadeva, 299, 306, 
428-9. 512 

ladiatorial contests, 209 

isjkia c.. 76 
Ifiod, conception of, 309-10, 

829-34, 341 

, of «e ^ 

. Buddhism, 279-80; ol Hinduism, 

’ 311-12, 315-16 
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gods, of Harai^ Culture, SS-3, 

838; of Vedas. 838^, 840~I; in 
Buddhism, 870~l. 878. 873; in 
Jainism, 885; of Hinduism^ 888, 
300-ld; minor gods, 5i(^-t8:wor'• 
ship of gods, 185. 555^; #ing 
gods, 505 ; yeaiv ofth«.|mi||i5Sl 
Goethe, 4I5, ^sa., 4 50^31 ^ 

S M, 48, 889, 575 

>nunamlvara, Jaina saint, d4ti 
Gond, tribe, 197 
Gondoptienes, k., go, 848 

petty official supervising small 
group m families, 103 
Gopiia, k., 93 

a cowherd's wife or daughter, 
a milkmaid, especially in Gon> 
nexton with the legend and cult 
of 504, 305, 488 
gepuram, tower over the gate of a 
South Indian temple, 358 
Colila Maskariputri, founder of 
the Aj{vj|U|aect, 888, 895. 896 
Gothk and sculpture, 

g«^#, an e3ffiMlPii|«ept, especially 
ori»ffinm£pmt49, 153-5, 193 
goveroGHr, liwpillli 108 
&}viada, of Kf^. 305n. 

Goeindbi lu, k., 135 
KFtHi^ofGod, 331-5 
Grahavartnan, k., 68 
frdsM, in the llg ilWir a sept, latir 
a village, 35, 104 
grlmepi, chief of a sept, 34 
graminar, SSiu, 386-8; Hit. 389; 
T««|.,393 

mtm/y, Rarappi, 18 
WttMtka, script, 898 
grape, i»4 

mss, sacred, 319 i 

Oreco-iffiMXnan kuig<t, 58-60, S8li, 

368, 373, 435 

Greece, Greeks, 4». so, 58-60. 143L 
iG*, 800, 819, 555, 356, 868, 
490-1,499 

Gredt, Indian loachwonls 
tdnsldp toffimdttk 3913-7 
IffhatUta, kocMMMIelV the 
iiram, 153, 170 


guyids, 817-18, 883 
Gu^arlt, : 


reg., 67, 890, 563, 494 
gufutt, three, universal qualities, 
884-5, 888, 389, 499 
Gupta, dyn. and period, 65-7, 98, 
108-3, 104, 119, 810, 888, 886, 
865; 35l; later Gs,, 67-8; archi- 
tectwe,‘^a55H8; sculpture, 370-1; 
era, 494 

Gtojara, people, 67; -PratihSra 
70, 78, 138 

gwi!^ a teacher, especially a br^i- 
man teacher of Vedic lore, 168-3, 
178 

Gwilior, c., 370, 371 
gyides, 518-15 

H 

hairdressing, 811 
H9la, k. and poet, 461 
Haiebid (Domsamudra), c., 75, 359 
Ramilton, Alexander, 6 
Rammlra, k., 431-8 
Hammira-meiSltapya, of Nayacandr j. 
431-8 

Hampi, site of Vijayanagara, 359 
hamsa, a ^pe of goose, usually 
translated'* swan’*, 316n. 
Kanumant, monkey-god, 303, 315, 
418 ,» * 

Uenlleden, PMdker, 4 
Rari]^, and), siu^ 8. 800; Culture, 
14-88, t77, 185, 807, 308, 34‘<, 
364, 365, 378, 394 
harem, royal, 9 l, 174, 179, 43^ 
Harffiara, syncretiMn of \'isnu and 
mva. 311 
hartyS, metra, 5i i 
HariAxmno^ kg. k., 156-7 
Hai^ ffarfivardhaoa, h., 68-0, oi, 
M9, 168, 165;£(tl|imHUl of, 

I 

of mat, mtmh ‘H6h» 
c.,5\ 60111.^ 406 
’afT«n,6 

is^itj 




608,488 

j,|leliiMw, Indutt wanlKf)i, too 


Cfiy* S§tr^ tiett im doffiastk ceiv^ 


monini,, iit, 


kedonkmi,tl|^ 
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Hegel, 487 
Heltodorus, 58, 69 
Hellenic kings, 54, 56 
Hellenistic art, 355, 369-9, 373-t 
helmets, 133 
hemp, narcotic, 236 
Hephthalites, tribe, 66 
Heras, F ather H., 25 
Henmlaneum, 229, 380 
Hermacus, k., 60 
hermits, IS8, 175, 244-5, 250 
Herodotus, 48, 196 
hero-stones, 105 

Himilaya, mountains, i, ly.-j, ijjv, 
309, 320, 420-1, 489 
Htnayana, the Lesser Vehicle, one 
of the three great divisions of 
Buddhism, 264, 266-73 
Hinduism, 265, 266, 297-342; his- 
tory, 297-8; literature, 298-;5(X); 
gods and demigods, 300-20; 
cosmogony, 320-22; systems of 
salvatioit, 323-8; theism, 328-35; 
rites imd ceremonies, 335-7; 
ctliics, 338-42; social system, rh. 
V, pmsim', later dcveloi)ineiit of 
47.9-84 


hynmodibts, Tam., 330 - 1 , 475 
hypergamous marriage, 146-7, 148, 

hypogainous marriage, l'i 6-7 

I 

ice agen, 10 

icons, 347; worship of, in Buddhism, 
a <4; in Jainism, 293 ; in Hinduism, 
335-6 

idealism, in Buddhism, 272; in 
Hinduism, 328 

imorancc, in Buddhism, 269-70 
Ikssaku, leg. k., 86 
liangosadigal, Tam. poet, 469 
illusion, cosmic (mayd), 328 
hiiage-worsilip, see icons 
imperialism, yi-, 123-1*, 126 
imports, 229 
imprisonment, 118 
improvisation (music), 383-4 
incarnations, of Visnu, 302-7, 308 
India, Arcliccological Survey of, 7-8 
Indian Ocean, 226-^1, passim 
Indian SulMontincnt, 1-3 
ijidividiiahty, inBud^ism, 26'8, 270, 
271 





H/WimA, in Afhamicnid in.scriptions, Indo-Et< ojseaii, peoples, 28, 153, 


47 

Hiram, k. of Tyn , 230 
Hiranyak$a, demon 302 
HiranyakaAipu, demon, 302- .3 
iVistory, sources of Indian, 44 
Hitop 0 tUsa,of Niriyana, 4.50-2 
HiCdtcs, 29, .37 
ilolJ (H.), festival, 207 
Holy (Jhost, 333 
homosexualism, 172 
honesty, in Vpanuads, 254 
horsey 18. 26, 27, 35-6, 195, 42 


187; languages, 32-3, 386, 387; 
religion, 233, 2,';4, 236 
Indo-lranians, 2.36 
Indonesia, 226, 228, 'lao, sec also 
Bali. Borneo, Java, Sumatra 
Indra .32, 81, i-l. 273, 313, 

317, KKI-l 
Indrapra.stha, c -lOS 
nidramira, metre, .705> 
tmlrai ainsa, metre. 5 10 
Indus. 'ii\er. l, 48-9, 19.3, 227; 
t'n ih/atioii, see llarappa 


•snnriBce. see ahamtdha 
hospitaliiy. 170 
ho^ea*. 885. 500 

iKHuehoU^ik 158, 170 

fOI-2 '*» 

75, 76, 91, 358,11 
Ksmn Xiai^ ft, 68. 69, tj 
140. 1«5. 100. m 880 
biaaours (dbjw)* 499 
trihe, 66-11. 08. 139 
bimting. 90. 106, ttO 
Hutton. J. H.. 140 


intantrv, LSI, 1S6’ 
infinity, W6 

initiation, rite of, LiH, i6'l-2 
j|fi ink, sS99 

K ■■ iitsvTiption*', A.v'kan. f>S-4, 5)9. 108, 
113, 35)4; Ailiole. 5 1 in; Dudh- 
J 95 - 6 '; <nniar, UH*. ’ ' 2 ; Man- 
^ . 'dasur, 1 1-9, 204 - 5 ; Ramgarh, 185 

Instrutncnts of Policy, Six, Li5, 
— , musical, 384 
<intm*st. rates of, 221 
V illteix'ourvse, ritual, 281 
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IrSn, 38; influence of, 164, 1216: see 
also Persia 

iron, 1 1, S7, 48, 339: source of, 385; 

-foundinqg;, 330, 498 
Inm Pillar of MeharauU, Sl9!t 498 
irrigation, )8, 43, 78, I|^A«''194 
Ij6i Vfan^adt 353 

bllin, 885, 848, SHN^PMO; see 
also Muslims 

Uvaraki^, j>ht]o8C^i^7^^4 
ivory, 339; -carvhrg, 460 


metre, 509 

Jiaiiuni, philosoi>her, 337 
iatoism. 77. 3«i. 363, 3«7-‘H, 898; 
history, 387-90; scriptures, 389- 
90, 893-4, 459-60; cosmology, 
990; monks, 388-9: niona^ficism, 
392; layfolk, 398-3; cphtetii- 
okgy, 508-8 
Jama&gni, n., 808 
Jarubu<lvl|%EnythM'j| lontineiit. In., 
4«ar-)9, 

Jamni, 

JsdPialta, 

Jamnii^aya^|a(||1^ 59, to? 

Jandiill 855 

jwInmM. lifiadhwt priest. 885 
^pon. 364 

JUtohr, a large cuUcctioii folk-tal^ 
and oilier stories aSapted to 
Buddhist purposes and incorpor- 
ated in the canon, 105, 107, 

1 10, 164, 190, 193, 333, 337, 5m, 
89(8-7, 865. 453-5 
fifftbmirst, k., 78, 169 
liysriiisira, poet. 399 . 43h j», 512 
JaySdHya, gramiiMrun, 

Jayafidia, tc, 79 
Jayaraii, philosopiier, 397 
JiyaswSi, K P., 1 10 
jelnics, Richard, 4H7 
Jeauto^ 844 
}t$m,900 

**|ewdled Anklet", Tam. 

469-75 

jewellery, *1«. 478MIO 
Jbeels, llute, hi IBodiBihitn, 378 
jews, 337, 84* 

Jliinsl, smt 893. 870; RSnt of, 
184 


JTinQtavShana. jurist, 118 
Jhu, conqueror, title of Jaiua T?r- 
tmt^aras, 387, 288 
Jflitrika, dan. 387 
Jones, Sir William, 5 

jungle, |l% 

^Tter, gqf, 338 ; planet. 3 18 
junsts, 118 

JUS^Ce, 84, 54, 114-15; adniinistra- 
Ikn of, 1 16-17 
Justin, 50 

K 

Kablr, re}igiou.c refornuT, 151, 479 
Klklmharf, of Bjya, 417 
Ksd|diise.s, kings 60 
KiUlSsa, Mt, .807. .808, .330 
Ka>l3san3tha Temple, Kliora, .15*-dL 
373; KSnd, 357 
Kikatlya, dyn., 75, .91 
Kalacuri, dyn., 73: Era, 4.94 
Kalhaija, chronicler, 41, 67, 13 1 
KSlidlsa, poet and dramatist, 6.;, 
1-k). 161, 303, 810. 317, .18.9, 
405. 415, 116, ll.S-3.3. 435-10, 
443 

Kahhga. reg., 48, 53 
ialivarjyti, a prarttte furnicrly legiii- 
luate hut later thought to iie 
contrary to Sacred Law, owuig to 
the c\ ils of dw iaii age; 148, 1 7.’;, 
186 

Kali~jft^a, Uk* iourth age ol the *<>«, 
331 

KaHtn, (lie tentii itKMniatiort ot 
Vipju. yet to lorne, 307. 331 
ialpa, a day ol BrahuiS, 830 
Kalpa Sitra, a series cd* a >$r«u/a, 
aiwi Dharma SUrot attri- 
to tile satn# legtmdary 
113 i 

ol 


m. 




'4t an 
Klibsa.le9.W4(Hr 


.40 

I 



Ka^ada, philosopher, 333 
Kanauj, c., see KSnyakubja 
Kafict, C., 164, 357, 462 

Kandariya Mahadeo Temple, Kha- 
juraho, 36‘2 

Kandy, kingdom of, 268 
Kaniska, k., 60, 2I0, Udiff, 369, 4y4 
Kai.u.iagi, n., 470-5 
Kaina, sage, 435-6 
Kanva, dyn., 61 

Kanyakubja, c., 67, 68, 70, 72, 93 
Kapilavastu, c., 257, 25.9 
Karikalan, k,, 178, 228, 469 
Karil, cave at, 353-4 
karma, tiic eftert of former deeds, 
performed eitiicr in this life or in 
a previous one, on one’s pr<*sent 
,aira future condition, 242, 243, 
^^999, 332, 834; in Jainism, 291 
K3rtavirya, leg. k., 303 
Kartikeya. god, see Skanda 
Ka>hni!r» 67, 193, 264, 329, 334; 

Chronicle, 44, 99, 4.3 1 ; archi- 
tecture, 3.55, 356 

H3m (Ban3ras), c. and reg., .3.9, 46, 
164, I»«. 259, 263, 369, 451. 
Kavsites, 2«, 29 
Kasyapa 1, k. of Ceylon, 378 
Katna Vpanuatl, 157, 250, 252, 
296 

KathS^aritsagara, of Somadeva, 
429-31 

KathiSwSr, reg., 2.90 
Kiltylyana, lawlMKik of, 120 
KauiiSmbi, c., 41, 19K 
Kau{ilya, tnitiister of Candragupta 
Maurya, 50, 79. 161, 4H, '147 
Kavirif^ltinani, port, 228, 470 
kdvya, courtly poetry or poetic 
prtiM, 415-52 pasiim, 469, 476 
hSyiah (H.), the caste of clerk# arnl 
149 

Keit^a, Wf 62 
KhfliuriOifbt letnples at, 9i 
k,« 61 

text. 267 

kli^ UMnAllb Miic, 95, 41. 81 

on oi%)n 8i-S9; 
dhrlnity of» WM, 447; 
on Mtocraqr of* 8t-6; fonctiw 
of, 68-6I, ll4;:ti»tBr*)<lf inspec- 
97 
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king, kingship— 
tion, 90; .suaession, . 92-3 • abdi- 
cation,92-.-l; election of, 93 ’; right 

ot k. to levy tax, 109-10; k's 

ownership of land, 10.9-10. 

hings, Book of, ^so 
hnn^a, class of demigod, 317 
hrtimukha, grotesque mask, .‘i58n. 
Aoliya, tribe, 

Kollain, era of Malabar, 491 . 

Konarak, temple at, 86 1 - 2 , 371 
Korkai, port, 228 
Korravai, goddess, 312, 314 
Kosala, reg., 39 , 40, 45, 46, 257, 412 
hero and god, eighth incar- 
natio/i ot Visnu, 41, i 14 , 2.98, 301, 
803-6, .32.9, 408, 409, 423; 

pastoral and erotic aspects of, 195 , 
22 H, .305-6', 42H-'9; as divine 
child, .‘J06'; preacher of Bhaeavad 
67/ J. .‘i40 -1 
Krsna 1 . k., 354 

Krsna l>\a HJva, k., 76, 88, 193, 
19S. 375 ^ 

Ksaliarata, Saka clan, 61 
hatrtya, tlie warrior class, 35, 128 , 

1 H«2 

Hsitigarhha, Bodhisattva, 276 
Kul)era, god, 313 -14, 419 
Kujula Kadphises, k., 60 
kulinism, h}pergamous matrimonial 
system in Bengal, 151 
KuHi culture, 13, 14, 2^ 

Kulu, lojijKT vase fruir ’74 
Kunura ( =- Skanda), 309 , 

31 K t2l 

Kuinara Gupta I, k., 66, 380, 418 
Kuinaradasa, poet, 123 
kumdranuiya, princely ininistci, a 
title of honour, lOO 
Kunurajwla, K , 120, 214, 290 
Kumdri}SiimNui\iiy of b'liJasa, 419, 
420-2 

Kunurila, [^liilosopluM", 327 
kmdaiinh sc‘r|H.ni-power ’ 

force, 826 7 
Kwedi* i, priiH'e.ss, 91 
Itwrn, trilv, 34, 39, 82, ^R>7-8 
Kurukseira, reg., 39, 407-8 
Kusaua, <lyn-> 6'0- I, 210, 367, 869 
Kuiinagara, pi., 198, 26X), 263 
Kutb-ud-dln Aibak, k., 73 


\ital 
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lunar line of 80 
L later* set 

La Fontaine* 400 

My>ur, division of, 210; Iwced ^ 

108 Madagascar, 227 

latwurers, landless, iMdSK Madhvfk J|t|olOKian, 353 

lac, 197,810 a . - 

lal^ oroamentaL 
Lak^MJDa, brodt^^ 



412-18 

— £^494 

JUki^, godded 810 
LaUtiWityt, k., to 
tdtUet/tttara, Buddhist text, 878 
lances, 183 
land, grants o('. 90, 108; ownerr^ 


,anbool of Buddhism, 

JtTIN# 

803, Madras, Indoatry (palaeo- 




10 


Msdond, «., 78, 70, 808-4, 809, 
888, 402, 470{ “Garlat^ of M.’*, 
Tam. poem, 8O8-4 
Mc^dha, reg., 40, 48, 40 , 47-8, 57, 
07^ 02, 92, 124, 190, 220, 857, 
’ ibi 

oL ?09-io. 191 ; fertility of, MigadhE, Prikrtt, 89i, 992 
Lawion, S., 894 Ml^a, poet, 483 4 ,, 

L^ ( rnCkfimh 918 magical power, 844, 845. 880;li» 

liw, Bter«t«reailJifS-i3: basesof, alsofenbium 
113-15; iMa 0028 ; family law, magistrates, 1 10 
150-8 \ epl^ 8, 89, so, 92. 



(dkffwmytiya), 


119 , 184 , 198 , 174 , 196 , 208 . 299 , 
407 - 11 ; M. War, 89 , 321 , 40 « 
malM3^-a, courtly epir, 417 , 420-4, 
431-2 

7, 03, 96, 288; makamantrin, chief' couni'tHar, 99 


era, 404 , 

fifeai^alion, 0, 247 


nuMmStra, a high offirial, too 
MahimiyS, mcttieiM>r Buddha, 2.57 


of AMa," cf ^ E. Antoid, MabipadmaJk., 48 
«72 . Msldhlstrt,Prf^t,392 

Afir. "iqiort’', the motive of oealiofi «i»shlfdwdsl«,']|pnei0 96 
according to the VedAnta sefaotri^ Mddfeammata, l^g, k., hs 
822, 388 Mi^tSsad^^UM, Buddhist seit, 201 , 

llSga (Skt.) kHgm (Tam }, phallic 204 , 870 
&mem, 29, 308, 335 Ceytoo ChronUfe, n. 

linmBNgs, temple at Bhubanevar, 2^,487-8 
300 ^ MiddMr*, founder of laiaiam, 240 , 

Uf^Syats, iSstvite sect. 335 227^8. «22. 893; BSS of, 404 

lion, 190 ^ ’‘^hkhika, die Oreat Vehide, one 

‘Tittle Qay Cart ’, drama of three malnlitblsioiks of 

raka, 1 10, 120 , I K). 184, 438, 
logics 388. 501-8 

the gods who act as 
gnardiana of tht quartm of ‘ 
universe, 814 
lotus, 208 

hn<e, in BpildiiisiiL 220 ; in Ti 
hymtH, 821 ; in ImddlttR, 888-: 
piwskat. 171 

laindihil OiOVSv Idrthplace of 
Buddha, 207,008 
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Maitreya. the future Bu4dha, «73, 
«74, «7«, 807 
MMjkima Nikitya, I*Sli text, 267 
MaTabSr, reg., 9S, UO, m- r>, i<r,, 
212, .343, 344 
MStava, triU*, BB, 4£>8,' 

Malaya, 75, 226, 22t, 898, -485 
MalaySlam, language and Uteralure, 
398, 994, +76 
Malik KSfCir, n,, 76 
malinl, metre, 510 
MaUa, tribe, 96 
MaUiidtba, commentator, 28.0 
MSlwi, reg., 46 

MSmallapuram, temples at, 855, 
357 , 872 

Matn^ goddess, 817 
920 

ofSome^vara III, 3.38 
numdSkrinUL, mcstie, 510 
map^ala, dtxjtrine of, 127; tinular 
uuigical"dfa||fHilRl, 387 
Manmsor, iiuoriptlon of, 149, 205 
mango, lOS 

.ManigrSma, merchant company, 
128, *«S 

Manwnigalai, Tam. epic, 475 
Mahjuirl, Bodhisattva, 276 
Man-lion, incarnation of Visnu, 
302-8 

mantra, a verse or phrase believed to 
have magical or religiou.s effici- 
ency, 167, 280 
mantrin, councillor, 98-100 
mantri-fiarifatl, privy council, 98- 
100 

Manu, k*g, first king, 83, 86, lo.9, 
1^. 390-*i; lawbook of, 69, so. 
fil-i, 110, 112, 114, 120, 121. 
ibS, 140, 142, 146. 164, 172 , 186. 

rnmutfiittMlt secondary co«»i^ 

1), Mt 

mm t Satan, U\ 

SIS 

maritime aetV I 
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Mariyamnui, goddess, 310 
Marr, J. R., 
tnarriage, .^. 5 , wn 70. 
intejMlas*., nr; 7 ^ 

16G-7; lerciiioiues ot, 167-8* 
e»ght tyi)cs of, 168 . 0 ; polvea- 
nious, 173-5; iii Buddhism, 285* 
see also Asura, Gdmihana, Pai- 
sdea^ RdkfaSa^ svayamvara 
Marshall, Sir John, 7-8, 2 ^ 

Martand. temple at, 355 
MarumakkatdyaiTij rnatrilinear family 
system of Malabar, . 03 , 174-5 
Maruts, spirits of the storm, 2 ,S 4 
masonry, 3.56* 

MasTidl Al, Arab traseller, 132 
Mat, anh. site, 367 
materialism, 296-7, 318, .501 
nuitha, a Hindu monastery, ifi.*) 
Mathava, Videgha, chieftain, 40 
matlK-matks, 495-6 
Mathura (Muttra), c., 41, 72, 304, 
305; sculpture, 367-8 
inatrilinear succession, i>3, 174 
mdtsya-nydya, anar^y, 85-6, 88 
Maitaiddsa, farce, 441 
matter, primeval, 321-2, 324, 329 
Manes, *k., 60 
Maulvhari. dyn , 67, 68 
Maurya, dyn. and period, 50-7, 83, 
lof, 102, 1CV1-, lOS, lU, 153, 179, 
183, 191, 198, 2(K\ 216, 219. 
221- 225, 348, 36^ “89 
judyd, cosmic illusion, . *s 
measures of length, 5 (m; of weight, 
503 ; of lime, 504 
meat-eating, 213 

liU'dii me, 213, 285, 499-500; 

veterinary, 500 
meditation, 21■^, 283, 325-6 
Mediterranean, human type, 24. 25; 

civih/.ation.N, 2ou 
lnegalith^, 25 

Megasthenc"', n , 51, 101, 103, 104, 
107, lOS, 127, 132, 134, U7, l51, 
IH'i. 192, 15>8, 31-8 
^ of Kalidasa, 

Me)wraull, near Delhi, iron pillar ot, 
219, 498 

Mcnaka, 

Mcnaiulcr, k., 5S, 5.9, a'il, 267-8; 
stv alsii Milindi 
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mercenaries, 128 

merchant, 12S, 144, 816, 222-8: 

-companies, 223; Indian ms, in 
' >« 4 (y|iexandria, 228 
ini^y, 498 '■ 

merit, religious, Imnrihfatice 
of, 275, £84n 

M«ru, leg. mougnAl^:lm» 488. 489 
Mesopotamia, 2i, « contaict laith, 
14^ 19, 28. 48, iHy &ifktt»tce on 
India. 234, s$e, 4oo 
metahol^sm, 499 

tneHi, use of, 13, 37; sculpture and 
ei^mving in, 373-6 
roetwflrgy, 4.08 

metaphysics, six orthodox schoob 
<rf, 163, 32.3-8 

ioetienipsythosis.242; see also trans- 
migration 

metres, 239. 4tt4 M»*I2 
mieroliths, 

Middle Wj^, in BudySiNm, 269 , 

MifelmlSboyir^TO 

ii0Mi!^s^^^Iosot)hy, 327. 
399 

Minik^, n., 309 
ttnnea, lOl ; m .siegecraftf 135 
iraniaturd' painting, 379 
tnodsters. 87, 98-192 
"Mkiistcr’s Sgnet-rii^, the", 
drama, 50, 44i 
Miadtoos, k,, 348 
tnimikaidlK^iary, 133 
tniaskimiriea. Buddhist. 66, 2/»+. 265, 
46»: Oiriatian. 4 a, 151, am, 
342-3, <^1 ; Hindu, 483 
MtlM/arS, legal text and svstem of 
famdly b», 1 1 3. 1 56, i 5 h 
M itinni, kir^dom, 29 
MiduH, tf., 40 

Midaraa, god. 236 y 

Mitra, god, 236 

Mteaha, a non-lndiafh a harhariKli^ 
127, 145H3 ^ 

sinemonic i^atem, of YiSc study. ^ 
163 

Mohenjo Darn, arch, silt, 14, 15, 20, ' 
200 


moletailes, 497 

monasteriea, Buddhist, 164-5, 201 , 
262, 265, 266, 282-n3, 351-2, 
354; Jaina, 165, 201 ; Hindu, 165 
money, see omnage 
tiMnevklMBlliF, 221 2 
Mdog^M^ioliun, 20 , 24. 87, 39. 
40, 174 ^ 

monism, 328. 427; qualified, 332 
moidcey, sanctity of. 3I9; analogy of, 
333 

monks, BudcOiist, 859, 264, 280, 
281-4; Jama, 288-9, 290, 459- 
60; Hindu, 265 
imMWthnsm, 309-10, 33 !• 
monsoon, 227 

mondts, hinar, 490 , 492; «^Ur, 403 
moon, in yttia, 236; nvwship Iff, 
313; in astronomy. 490 ' a, 

Mother CM^nis, IS-14, 2i, 313^-^ 
12, 316, 372 

MraAaiaftia, drama of SOdraka, see 
"Uttlc Clay Cart" 

JMs live, 337 

mudrS, hand-gesture, in dancing, 
drama and religion, 337, 385, 4.3'l 
Mvdrihrikfasa, drama of Vijikha- 
datta, 50, 441 
Mu|d>si Ktnpire. 224. 480 
Mutommad Km Bakhtiyar, n , 73 
Muhammad of Ghor, 7.3, 130 
Mailer, F. Max. 6 
maou, a class of ascetic and magician, 
243 

murals, 376-9 

nninhir. punudunent vS, i IK, 1 19-20 
Muragao, Tain> god, 314, 330 
IQUaiC; 37, 179, 318, 382-4, 498,514 
Mtwiriv Muahris, port, 228, 230 

■ 3, 179, 

4,363, 
> Nim 

t 
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JtfSgarJ, script ( •‘DtPanSgcarT), sie, 
S96 

Nigiijuna, Buddhist philosopher. 
«78-9 

NSgSrjutil Hills, caves of, 352 
NSgasena, Buddhist tf»«cher, 5&, 368 
NahapSna, k., 61 
tiakyitra, lunar mansion, 460 
N3l, prehistoric culture, 16 
Nala, leg. k , ley, 186, 409-11 
NSla4iyar, l am. text, 339, 468-9 
NSlandS, Buddhist monastery and 
universiQr, 164-5, 265, 266, 351 
NambQdiri, Iwaliman caste, 150, 174 
N3nak, founder of Siklis, 479 

Nandi»4y>^-* "**» ^ 

Nandi, wva's bull, 307, .6 19 
Nimdivarman, k., 96 
Nl^ada, f^i, 318 
Naind», purgatory, 488 
Narasiiiiha. inramation of \’i.siiu, 
302-6 

Narasiiiiha Cfdpta. k , 67 
Narasiqihavarman, k., 74 
NMrSyaija, god, 298 
— , author, 450 
Narmadi, river, 2, 69, 1 l.o 
Nature, in hteralure, 416, K,6‘-7 
Satyaiastra, of Bharata, 3H2 i, 3 S'i 


lumiads, I88 
non-violeme, sec ahtmsu 
North, Sir Thomas, 450 
nouns, compound, in Skt, 389*90 
Nrga, leg. k., 114 
nudity, religious, 288, 292 

"^^5*6’ system of, 485, 

nuns, Buddhist, 177, 178, 259, 
283-4 

Nuniz, n., 76-7, 209 

Nyaya, siliool of piiilosopliv, 323 

3'>0, .501 I J < 

O 

ob.sei\.itories, 49 J 
Ocean, C'liunnng ot the, 302, 316 
.3151, 49 In. 

<Keans, seven mythical, 489 
Oie<ui of Story”, of Soinadeva, 
117, 12.9-31 

ofIi( laK, gincniiiient, IOO-2 
old .ige, 17.5 6 
oligan lues, .33, 5)6-8 
Om, .sacred syllable, 141, 239-40 
.325 

Oinphis, k , 18, 49 
Ophir. pi , 2,30 
ordeal, trial by, 1 17 


navy, 75, 130- I Orissa, reg , 61, 7 1; architecture of, 

Nayacandra Suri, ixH-t, 289, 43 1 2 36o-2; sculpture of, 37 1 

.VrFyugJrf, Tain ^ivitc hymnodisls, oniaincnts, jxjrsonal, 212-1.3 


.800. 819 


nayavada. Jaina thcorj' of stand- 1 * 

{loints, 502-3 It, value of, t<)6 

Nayyar, MalabJr caste, 174-5,212 

NeijiufHeliyai}, k., 203 I’adm a prmi ( ^ -Av alokitesvara ) , 

Ke^sputonisni, 4.96 liodlusatlra, 276, 277. 377-8 

Nepll« 70» 96, 99, 266, .■}49, 374, 375 radniasamhhav a, Buddhist mission- 
Netutorivis, 806, 343 ary, 265 

tiigidk jeoddesa of, 402 i’acs, n , 76 7, 193, 15)9 

the five (teciions of the I’ahlava, J\n . <>o 
SmUit of the Wl cailOlt^gbT Haiilav i, language. 4.-.0 

Nitoka^juriat. no ;s^ ^iiumg. 20 /,- 7 j76 9 
«rf YS»k», ^il»" 

»W ■ h’lti'iRht. , 

idpaMO, fittr final bliits,'m^ I’akudhaKlty3yatu,atoinist teacher, 

279; S«’ Si* «'3la. dvn . 70, 5^3. 221, 265. 280. 
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palaeolithk’iTuui, iO-ll 
pah, lan^age, 391 ; litenturc, 43a- 
9; scriptures, am, se*, a<i6-8i 
MiknMntaries, a«w . . . 
pannnoines, 4a4 

Pallaviit SiHf 

998, 46a 

jntm-trees, 998-9 

c., 

Pan'Ui’ao, n., 00 

pma , « oc^ of sihwr^tr ebpper, 1<|H> 
PsfldQla, tribe* 39, 8a, 408 
PSKe«rStr«, Vaif^vite sect, 388-9, 
333 

PaMaUmtra, collection of fables, 450 
Pi(^vas, leg. pnnees. aa, 174, 196, 
803,408-9 

leg., 1^403. 

Pi^, 8*4 fm* 89, 76, 70, 
A008; an^3aetti(4^#8. 359 
f%hii, grammirifib 164. 388 
Plspi, People of PWa, 39 \ 

r- 80. 34, 41, 49 ; 

,48U 

?or Ceylon, 75, 
131 

PtfiuiiATb dynC, 

Psrwnmtniikrva, k, 7s 
ParSntaka 1, k., 75 
pHnllur3ina, uKanution'of Vifnu, 
141. 39s. 303 

/urcb (Persian). Ute veiling and 
sechukm of v^onien, 179, 479 
Parihfit, k., 39, 408 
faitdrvS^ the death and finsi 
enlty WPo Kirv3tjui of a being who 
litts attained fierfection, especially 
of the Buddhaiy I'M, aso-i. 873 
fantrSJtdu, a 4ra^nng ascetic, 850 
parks, 903, 903 

parrkide, in royal (aiinlies, <<a 
parrot, 196 
PStsIs, fdt, 995, 34-» 
t*lr^a, iattta TfrOuHduva, 988 
PkrtMa, Parttiian, 58. 59, 60 
partition, of joint 157 

191-2 

PIrvatl, goddess, 307, 309, 3 M, 481 
Pasenadi (Ptli, ^l^tf^raiH^jit), k , 
46 

PShfiUa, iSaivite Met;, 938 


Pa^unati, fbriotof Siva, 308 
Patali, pwt, 837 
Patila, the nethir 4S8 
papdiputra, c., 48 , 50 , 51 , 58 , 63 , 
103 , l^jit,.J 98 , soo; Buddhist 
council, 889 
386 

m 

159-7 

in Buddhism, 


Pai,..,, 

phi 

paterfantSSu 
393-9 

Patkm-semt^pSda, in Buddhism, a 
series of twelve terms, showing 
the eeuMd chain leading fhiim ig- 
to Bulfering, 869 ~ 7 o 
Pati^, e., .348 

p4$0aMfpi, Tam. poentt^ 49 i 
Paul, St, 339 . *84 
Paul of Aljlxandrta, 490 
Plva. towiiin Ifills, 390 
— town in Msgadha^ 388 
jpiwaya, pi, .471 
peace and war, minister of, lOO 
peacock, 196 
peasants, | 9 l, 1.94 
penance, 118 , 146 
Pmf4ia ef ths £rythrean Sea, 391 , 
938 

Persia. 47 , 91 , 194 ^ 808 , 330 , 336 
264 , 276 , 831 , 343 , . 444 , . 348 , 366 , 
379 , 479 ; see also Irln 
Persian Ut^, 337 
Persian wheel, I 93 
PettAwar, c , 73 

PukaS, heretiitarv minister and d«- 
tseto k. ot MarltbSs, 99 
pemitidsin, 41 , 343 , 846-7 
plndlk emblem, wmrshipof, 34 , 398 ; 





ipeiliily of 

‘ IS, 
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pipd (H.). ts«e, S19 
^racy, 75. l$i 

p(i3a, Qip«<«raeraoii, 169 , si8 
J^falw, baskets, the tliree .stitions 
of the I’m! canon, S!6e-7 
planets, 313, 491 
Platsea, battle of, 48 
Plato, a68 

pleasure, in Vpamf^dt^ 854 
Pliny, 226, 229 
Plotinus, 48« 
ploughs, 194 
Plutarch, 50 
poetics, 416-17 

poetry, Vedic, 36, 834, 237-8, 340- 
1, 8f7-f, «6«*3, 400-5; Epic, 
.85, 179-4, 181-2. 301, 329-30. 
497-15; AW/;, «4-6, 175 
180-1', Classical Skt, I6'l, 
806, 294, 810, 311, 415-29; 
WarratSve,^ 429-32; PBli. las, 
456-8; <293-4, 459-61. 

TamS, 330,^331, 334, 339, 461- 
76; FoUt-poeirj', 476 8 
|w)ets, 206 
Pole Star, 167 
police, 103, 1 1 5 
politics, 79, ch. iv, fmsim 
jxilUition. ritual, <»6, 176 
|xiio, 208 

Polo, jMarco, 131, 343 

PollOniiaruva, Ceylon, c , 75, 379 

polyandry, I7i 5 

polygamy, 173-5, 188 

Poona, c., 480 

poor, life of, 808 

pOfNilation. of ancient India, l«9 

Poi^cueae, 76~7, 48 1. 482 
Po^ k. 49. 180 
pcs&Nk to Yt^a, 826 ^ 

po«tery„ 16, 21, 26, 38, 219. 23 1; 

workshops, its 

pom^, 216 

nraliiii|ai23/8r^ . 
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906 
929 

PniiUhk, n., stfS . 

PrajliMfi, gfA 247, 295 


prajnapmamtas, ten. perfections of 
tne Jiodhisiatla, 276, 278 
Praif)jp3rainita, Buddhist gcnldess, 

I’ljknt, languages, 3 « 9 , 391-3; 
literature, 459-61 

prakrti, primeval matter, 321-2 324 
320 

pramUna, source of reliable know- 
ledge, 501 

Prasastapada, philosopher, 323 
Prasenapt, k , 46 
Pratihaia, dyn , 70, 72, 132 
ptatyeka-Lniddha, a Buddha who does 
not pu a( h his doctrine 274 
pravara^, legendary sages mentioned 
in the daily pia^ers of brahmans, 
r)3, 151'“ 

Precepts, Ten, of Buddhism, 281-2, 
285 

pH destination, 333 
prices, Kgiihtion of, 216-17 
priest, see hi Tihman 
Primexal Man [Pwrusa), Hymn of 
the, 2 K )“1 
pi iniogeniture, 92 
princes, 02, 163 
Purist p, James, 7 
piisoners of war, 136 
jiriignostication, 

pronunciation, ot liidian languages, 
XM, 507 8 

piose ^kt, K15-7 ‘12 52; Pah, 

r)3-5, Pkt, 450 
prosod), tlS, 50S-12 
prostitution, I S3 6; temple, 184-6; 
palaie, ISJ? 

protiaion, king’s duly of, 87, 88-9, 
Itio, 114 

ProM-\usiialoKi, human typo, 24, 
25 

f iroMtu lal adnuiiisiKition, 102-S 
Vlhvi, goddeN'', ‘233 
prthu me tie. 

Prtlwiiaja, k , 7 h 1 iO, 160 
ps>i' >soinatic dements n Buckih- 

isin, 270 

Ptoli-iny, gcocuplKM. 
pitja, see wordiip 


PuuapJda, jaina author, 
h.lakLMnn.k..6n.7t.n, 51.11 
puni-liiiicnt of 1 1 line, 1 1 < • - ‘ 
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Ptirapas, sacred texts of Hinduism, rijasi^a, royii consecration cere- 
38, 58, 899 moi^, •««, SjUg?, 

PQraQaK3jyapa,«ttiiioini8nteaclw^^ R^atanO^t ^aeh^#^ Chronicle, 

fttffoitia, dhlrf aplt, a«, 90^ 100. |$S, 4I|6 

Poruicutsa, k,, Wm, Rfjyawi; aci^'68, 

P0r% tribe, 38 R^yxetodnaita, k„ 9f^ 


puvitla, dhlrf {Mpit, a«, 90^ 100. 
139 

Porukutsa, k,y ivM; 

POnk tribe, 38 

PbriHimpas, le«. kt^'.#)?, 408-1 
Jhm^t **lhe Person”, the Primeval 
940-1. «-f9, 952 


Rfjya^ 


Pbrihimpas, leg. kt^.#)?, 408-1 tmfiM, marriage irjl capture, 168. 

Punf^t ”lhe Person”, the Primeval 169; class of otenwn, 319 

h^, 940-1, 949, 952 RSm Mduui Boy, 499, 483 

/Nrtqw, in SaAfchya philosopliy, the RSma, hero, incarnation Visnu, 
soul, 394, 395 , 39-40, 88, 1 ^ 169. 173. 181 , 

PQpUV god, 935 998, 303, 3I6;’4>19~5« 493.^9 

Pu^ra, lake. 319, 390 B^a Ou|:^, k., 65 

Pttfkauraslrin, k.^ 47 Rtma RSja, n„ 77, 99 /. 

p^mtlfgra, iUm«csnl^ of Sandhyikara, 49f, 

P«^|l«mitnt,'kv'4Q^»S63 KSmakrknia Paranuihaipsa, 486 

mrihonism, 1949/ 997 RSmakraoba M isaieiv 483 

T^thagoras, 499 ‘ RSndtoand, lelin^kHis rdbrmer, I5i 

RlfiiSnuja, philosopher and theolo- 
, ^ - V giaii, 332-3 

*)HiMp4f|i^mfv|mial RSmapSla, k., 494 

9i»-5» $Sln^mSm490 RSmayofia, epic, 39, 85 6, 303. 412 

4|(uafttati^597,jK^' 5 

<|liart|a^4an$s^1lii|^ HSmSytmam^ I'am. epk. of Kainbati, 

tju arf lea d a lism, 93-6, 105 476 , 475 

Meen, 9l KSmgarh, arch, mite, 185 , 433 

’^{^letrions of Mtlinda”, 1*311 text^ R3mpiirv3, {xllar of, 361' 

8®, 99%; 967-8, 274 RSni GhundST, arch, site, 14. 15, 18, 

26 

R Rapastiunililiapurs, c., 43 1 

ractu^, 195, 908 Ranchi, pi, 95. 925 

Ridldl u., 304, 306, 316, 498 rtutts, eight, emotions, in poetics, 

ftacttiiBrk^hnaii, Sir S . 32 N 365, 417, 490 

A Sfffcs of notes on which a Ra^rakQfa,dvn., 70, 79^75,95. 135, 
melody is ^»scd. 382-3 9 ^ 

RShu and Keiii, «9in lbli|| goddess, 315 | 

Rahula, son of Buddha, 2^9, 37H rahnm, court dignitArief. 48 
rairdall, 192 < Ri^f, goddess, 833, 49 ! ^ 

•' Rains, the”, s, 224 demo**. 3ia|'(| S9-4, 475 

rSji, diief, king, 33, 8i. 05 ; tradl- 14, 34 

tk»at etymology, 82; in nmubUH ^aHM ^ itiM^^ 936 
can tribes, 96, 97; see also ku^ jJlNilAIsm, 

46, t98;t||ralbof, • c ' *> 

198; council of, 261 ’ 44Sl^^W||!^l^0(t lOP 

rijantU, the science of poRlks, 79 Im * 1 

Rljaraja I, k., 75. f3l, 139, 357 ''' | 

Rajalekbara, dramaliK, 449, 460 HpiSi, i&ieiiKiMnM of jAimts, 

Rajasthan, leg., 67. 97-6. 363 


V 14, 34 
lines, 936 


for, too 


l,ofiAimui, 



index 


religion, «S~S, ch. vn 
r«|>ubl^, 3i9, 6^8 
reeervoire. \09r~d 
retroflex consonants, S2, Sb7 
revenue, 34; collector of, 42, 100 
revolt, justi6cation 8t 
Rg Veda, SO, 14r), * 88 - 3 , 243 , 243 , 
847, 308, 399^^; culture of. 
88-38, 187{ gods of, 232 8, 

hynuis of, SO-I, 162, 400 - 5 , 
language 386-7 
rhyme, 488, 489n ; initial, in Tam , 
463 

rhythm, in music, 383 

nee, 25, 48, 193 

"Riglhteousneas, Officers of ” (Jhar- 
wuHHokamdira), 55, 101 
' era, IHI, 244, 425 
8, 65. 224 
«, 489 

Bom^ka StdifiAnta, system of astro- 
nomy# *9^ 

Homan Enm^. 219, 226, 236, con- 
tact wim India, 228 30 , 1 . 98 ; 
tmiian embassies to, 228 9 
Romani language, 512 3 
rotifii, 201. 361 

rp, leg sag!*, 139, 154, JOi, 318. 

Sesnen Rs , 302 , 318 
Hta, m ^ Veda, tlte order ol nature, 
tte iK^lanty of tht‘ cosinn pro- 
cess, 113, 236-7 

Riidra, god, 238, 239, 2H, 213, 
462-5, 307 

KltdradSinan. k , 62 , <><», SBO, ti s 
KudrammI, que<*n, ‘M 
HukmiQl, queen ol Kr>ijia, 304, 306, 
816 

Ri^vanvili OSgSlM, at Amiradha- 
fmf«i>864 
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no. human, 193, 197, 198, 336-7 
of animals, m Hinduism, soe! 
316. horse-, ste aivanudha 
J^dtlasiva, k , 99 

energy 

^ m tlie skull, 326-7 
Sailendra, dyn , 7o 
St Petersburg Lexicon, 6 
Saivasiddhdnta, texts of lam Saiv- 
ism, 333-4 

SaiMsm, tlie cult of the cod iSiva 

, W 11,330-1,333-3 

Sakds, Sc^diuns in India, 59-60, 

^>1 U2, 210, 389, 493, 

see also Satraps, S Fra, 61, 494 
Saketd, c , 198 

bdkhd, br mt h brahinanical 
St bool, 1 39 

^dktif the active, energetic aspect of 
a god, personified as his wife, ^ 
279.311,537 
^kuni, n , K)8 

bakuntila, drama of Kalidasa and its 
^ htroine, 1 K>, 317^435-40 
is'ik>d, tribe, 46, 96, 97, 123, ii56, 
257, 209 

salaries ofhtial, 102 
sdt, 226‘ 

salvation, m Upamsads, 21'5, in 
Buddhism, 269, in lainism, 292, 
m Hinduism, 32 5 55 
Sd?na Veda, 2 52, 382 
Sanmitha, Buddhi*^' tv.t, 272 
•iamrdt, emjKror, 91* 

5 jwst 7 rj, the cstle oi transmigra- 
tion, sec ti ansmigration 
uwi^sduu jxisonai ceremonies or 
saciamc its, see sacraments 
Sanuulra (lupta, k , 63, 92, 95, 330, 
3S9 90 

SamMittd Pall text, 267, 


S 

iS^niivfnln. philoso|dK’r, 327 
mu aniil smiti, Vedic auemblicf. 

88** h 74 

lo5i 

601. S44 ‘ ^ 

tW, 4^^^! 

royal, 44} ftite jpwftt saciwrs 
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Sant ill, mil 202, 211, 26^1, 

271, 3 Hi, 0* so 365, 366, 391, 
loi>0, 371 

sand U\otxl, FM, 212 

yandh, cuphonu combmaiion in ^Kt, 
389 

undhugrahika, minister of isouc 
and >sar, UH> 

^andhd, dcxotions .it inoinmg, noon 
jliii tuning, 161, I 7 U 
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INDEX 


higams, traditiontl literary academ- 
ies of Nfadurait d«8 
Sa^/ut, the Bttddhiat order: see 
jM[ii|^in, iiKMdcs , • 
yMI | im >|d ioaqB^ miiL m, «s8, 

SaPkargana. ^V.; eoSfil^ 
emanation, 

SiUfy«, adiodl if B|yiosq%, £i 4 

»a| » w 

MMMndbtM. a MMamrilitt wntfioiis 
ot!tgg$T% trie faunfl 
ltd 

Sanakrit, 4-£, 386*91; loan-words 
in. 830; Vedk. 3»-^, 386-7; 

Ihmture, 178. 198. 899-4£8 
jSSnti Pmvm, of MakihkSraia, 80. 

409 

I)., 86'^J . *' 

Slnsvatl. mefh S8^ 84, 380: g«4»^ 

ardh. SH. £64. 

3W 

Sm iM i idn t, BudittHst sect, 864, 

MilMindjm. of Persia. 6l»£44. 518 
StMHta. it« 68. 865 

M»iima9(i, 405--7 

SlWiflbaM. dyn., 6I. 88 1, 384. ££8. 

X 

SkU. Wifeof&Vtt, £18 UIKN’jl, ?! 

$an, ft S^ftious woman, especially « dbiw, 19. i; 
taidmit is»Kilatii» herwlf on ner ahraMHroctni 
}lttanttKl*a Cimeral pyre, 187-S, 
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Satrap*. Wertem. dyn. 6i 3. 9£. 

£89,494 

Sittao. Tftin. poet, 47£ 

SaQrakSna. n.. S£4 
&^yivmit, leg prince, 169, 181 
Saurasenl Priltrit, 898 2 

Smilnantil^ Buddhist sftfit 878 
SavHr. 8od, f«l4 854-£4iBik4<» 
ahdtrf, Je|f. princess, J69, lit 
saw, 81 

scale, musical, £7, £«| 
serpucistn, 896-7 


Schlegel, FVledrkli. 6 
Schopenhauer, 4d7 
script, £16. £94*^f seft IdpO wiiting 
M-umture, 8Qt,tSi:i. 361. «7£,a64-7£ 
<838 Sakas 


seastWi^tflMiyiM^ 

^ehokbt. 3^81^ 495n 

ftftipatfarvice. m*. ||i6 
Srlefiew'Kkfttor, £8 
self, see itmaiti ahildoRment of 

Senutk. it^tmee on Indian Wligtou.. 
837. £94, £96 
dyn,, 73 \*' 

general. £t. JiOO. 138 ^ 

semoKCS. in $i||.«890 

in poedks, jSiB. 

^efa, liSft •nwlie. 300 
aesannun, is, 193 
jknkfcmd&a. ]^kritpoft»>. nso 
**S even Hundred'’, stanm of HUa, 
461. 476, £11 

"Se^'en Pagodas”, MSmaUapuram, 
355 

16* 

sex. m nltgiaib 879-4KI, S8i, v\7, 
SOit 

srxuaJ life, 168, 170-8 
Sh^ Tump. ardi. site, 86 
Shipur t. k. of Persia, 6I 
shidds, }£3 

Sidd^b^ud-dln (Muliammad of 
Ghm’), 73. 130 
dbin^ 19. 1£0- 1, 886-8. 831 
ahrWHToom, 863. 8£6 

dS^S^oT, 8S£, £00 

Wjpik dass of dmigeAfWi^’ 
,J^ddiirtha, peraoitd UMHMe ^ 



'ddiui' 
3£7, 338, 


INDEX 

$ilthari^, metre, 5iO 
470. 480 

T«m. epic, 44 S 9-75 
silk, silkworms, l0»-7, 219 
silver, works of art in, 878-4 
Slmuka, k., 81 
sin, sense of, 2*7, *31 
Sind. 1 1 , 7<^S, 193, ,4M, 318 
sinaing, ^ ■ 

Sinnalese latm^, 392-8, 807 
Sirkap, arch, 199-200 
i^UupShrVti^ of Magha, 423-l> 
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Siiuj^illKi^i ait'll, site, 184, 200 
Sltl, wBe of R3ma. 122 , leo, 173 , 
181, 30 s, 316, 412-13 
^taU. godte, 810 
StbumvaM}, ^e, 378 

gftdi'M, *41, 248. 252-3, 298, 
197 -n, 314, 315. 317, 31:), 3.81, 
884^, 372. 378-6, 421 

k., #d*fK>“l 
SvI, leg. 

«»(atldl 9 fod, 298, 309, 314, 421 
Skanda Gupta, k., 66-7, i(H 
slaves, slavery. 151-3 
"Hlaying of Siupila", of M3gh.i, 
423-4 
slings, 1.33 

Joh, metre, 41 8, 509 
smalipox, 316 

Smrti. "rcmemlierod'', a class of 
religious literature cotuprising 
iawnooks, epics and I’urJnas, 
etperiallv the first, hO, i(»7, 
U2-13.‘n8, IW. 152. IWs 187 
snake, Oilt of, 319; goddess, 316-. 
ilrttt{n% 6 ), 3 l 7 
‘ unnuHrried man who na.s 
I his atudenthood, le* 
ii^k rultun', 10 

sSSJ ffi,«Cattlukya. 73, 120. 

8 dUrli)we(kbig8.86 

Itol 




jffflof the 


wfosin, 


Soincsrara I, k., 92 
-7 in, k., 338 
iwmnath, temple at, !<■> 

Soiimathpur, temple at, 359 
sonar (H).^ the caste of goldsmiths, 

149 

sons, i(?o 

Sophon the Indian, 228 
sorrow, in BuddliLsm, 2C8-70, 275-6 
soul, in Upanisads, 250-3; in Buddh- 
ism, 268, 270s 272; in Jainism, 
290-1; in Hinduism, 322, 324 
329, .‘m 
soul-stufi', 251 

J^uth-facing Form, of Siva, 308 
Sovereignty, S(*ven Elements of, 88 
spt'iulation, 247-53 
speech, mdgKal my stin sin connected 

with, 239-40 
'^pires, 193 

spies, 1 21-2 ; of Vanina, 236 
'*SjK)rt ot Drunkards'*, farce, 441 
Spring, ksti\al of, 207 
kaddka^ rite in commemoration of 
amestors, 155-<?, 160, 170 
^ragdhard, metre, 511 
Si aula Suira^ text on sacrificial 
^ ritual. 112 

Sravana Helgola, pi , 53, 293, 347 
Siava'stl, c., 198, 260 
imthin, a wealthy merchant or 
^ hanker, 222 

Sri Mt*gl’'=»\arnd. k , ^ f* Vylon, 96 
Snrangam, c., 332, 358 
msuniyd, .326 7 
.stage, fSi 

stages ol life, lour. 15R-.9, 246 
staiuij^fimts, J.una theory Of, 502-.S 
stars alion, suuide hy, in Jainism, 
292 

state, (.1^ iv .lomcived as organism, 88 

Stlumissarj, e , 6 H 

Sthintraiildm, Buddhist sect, 261, 
26K'266 7“, n 278,280 
Slhrdahli.uira, Jama le-wher, 288-9 
stone, sorkmg m, 219 
Stralx). 22H 
Mudentsu 

a iommcmorating the 

iluddlw's death, "l iginally a fun- 
eral tumulu.c. -itil 8. .8+9- ^ •' ^ 

)ti lainisin, 293 
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INDEX 


Subandtiu, nuttHar, S90, 446 
''Sublinw Moods'*, four, in fiudcttv- 
ism, 985 

%i||j| || jpya>^ *^S>»yida, 898, 
k,6|t 

&tddhodhana, 96» 857-6 
iSdra, lowest of ^ 35, 

^ 13«, 146, 14M 158, 841 

^ralm,dnmykt(; 
sugar-<«ne, laST 
Sugifv-a, nM>nlie)r>kiag, 413 
sukide, reli|^is. 898, 357 ; of kings, 
93; of WKiows, 187-8; of faie^ 
ascetk at Athois, 889 
ikikhJIvatf. Buddhist heaven, 877 
Sukta, tmtise on poUtks (d*, 80, IDS 

Sidta^ganj, SilSlsi ^ 874, 376 
&mitni,70,«,:^'^ 
iSkiiier, sj, 29 '« 

sun, Vedic fgtm 884-5; wor»hI|> 
temples of, SK>ii 

»u^ Vfin,n.. flgf ^ 

8u5|^d|yn., SrNl^} 

Stiplbi, port, 887, 880 
si|Mr|t«t nigrthkai bird, 454-5 
SnlnihM, teg. cow, 119 

amvtymg, io« 

Siiymgoo, 834, 312-11, .161, 570 
S&^t, goddess, 255 
Sumta, medical text, 498, 499 
s8t«t rpjral rharioteer, bard and 
hen^. M 

Sotkagen DOr, arth. mte, 26 
satn,3k briefigdionsiCor a text mn- 
siiiingofmi^aretigioustpxt, ii8 
Jatna text, t5'> 60 
Sutta PtfMa, scttiorj ot Pali lanoii, 
261 

suttee. See Mil 
Suyya, n., 195 

stmammira, tnairiagr hjr thoke of 
the bride, 142, 169, 486, 408, 
406>II 

Svftimtmra, sect of pMm, 889 
SmtJShatva VpMif4a^mtO, 858-5 
swords, 87, 133 


syadvSdif^ Jaliia epistemologiod 
s vstein, 508 

"^Uatms, 1 Mx* 4 ’ in VliyiiliySnli 
BwkUtisni^ S$0 
rl8i«*j50lT-« 
etW838» 809-11 
M, 368. 495^ 

sIk 0||^i«fex,j|p salvation, 
383-55 ^ ft 


Vai-tsung, Cliineae emiMVmr, 70 
TSj Mahaf. 480 

0.. 47, 48. 46, 58. 59, 
164; ardi 8iie,^l99-900, 355, 579 
tStit time, 'm mu^ 885 
llBikQpi. battle etf, 77, M . 

Tamil, la|||l, 8, 62. 77. 190, 8*8; 
regtoos m poetry, 463. iai^age. 
89il?<|l|,' 468; script, 398, 507; 
litkmture, 68, 178. fm, 188,806, 
*88. 230, 300, 339, *61-76. 512; 
people, 62, 138, 185; rdl*|don> 
185, 308, 813, 314, 317, 3.10-2, 
333-4, 375 

'nmralij^, port, 883. 22« 
tSn^aut, dance of iSiva, 508 
'I anjore, c , S57» 579 • 

"tank"*’’, resuflwrs, 192 > 

I'aniras, scnplurrs of tantru' sects, 
280 

tanfark, cults and sects not shipping 
gcd^sses with magical cereiiK»)- 
178, 188, 21.1, 280, 525. 357, 

36* 

"beat", asretiristn and the 
magical power dcrtv^,tiie«efrorn, 
*47,946 > 

TsfUtblMinieof, 75 I ^ A 

demon, 306 s 4 il^ ’’ 

TStis, goddtMSes oT 

fiftMi&a, am, 


Vi^ySmx 
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temples, 400-1, sse, 355- tran<.m;<rro«-- . 

»ud4hi«t, 4^3; cave-teinpK XS 24^ 

354 - 5 , ^ ™ i’,: 271, 

T«n KiM9. Batde of 34 


:fc of of 




Dan^, 44 ft-o ' 

” Ten Saota ", T|Un> poems, 432 
terwcottiiLsia 
I'hSnesar, ^ ■•BthSnvTivara, 08 
'lliarsish, 41^' 


treasury, 107, 111 
trees, 190; flowering, 202-3, sacred, 
23-4, 262, 263, 319 
trilses, break-up ot, 115, 216-7- 
wild, 54-5, 197-8 


aetof « -i.*. «. , 

JWW^CmuIxo,. 


snuef, 

448 


S,l^.^ar3J,n Trlmt^ .Ij 


$ of the’\ of trisiubh, metre, 509 
, troops, t\ pcs of, 128 


{tofiui), in Buddhism, trousm.iio-ii 

jmJtkA. - 


438 ; m d^ire 
Thontiut, 342-3 

tbn!«d, apciw, 138 , lOi -2 

‘"Inunder, Voice of die ", 256 


dtunderbolt {myra), 234; Vehicle of Turks, 72 

•-IvA 4*1 » A 


trutli, double standard of, 279, 328 
Irutlis, Four Noble, in Buddhism, 
268-9 

tulast, sat red basil, 319 
turbans, 211 
'lurkistSii, Chinese, 879 


the T., m Buddhism, 479-81 
Tibet, 70 , 435 , 374 
tiger, ino 
1 Tlak, B. <».. 483 

TUtktiUtaras, " ford-makers", the 
twenty-four teachers of Jainism, 
988 . 490 , !» 37 . 368 
Ttrikku^al, Tam. text, .300, 339, 
4158 

tithif a lunar day, 4 f >4 
tiU«$, rcqml, 34 

toddle, Iwtoemed palm-sap, 414 
N^lfL about town, 406 

’***^ grammar, 432 


tof)iura,<db^ t 30 
Tcnp«i%*«‘i^ 3 t 
To«ot«p.|AcarBati<w 
35 , 


Turusha, a Turk, a Muslim, 72 
T\ astr, god, 238, 400 
txMic-bom classes, liiS, 162 


I’dayagiii, Orissa, 3oo 
— nr Bhilsa, 371 
Udajamaiia, n , 95 , 105 
Lxiam (H ), l\]ayin’ (Skt ), c., 65 , 
\S 91 , 120 

Huka Kanada, philosopher, 323 
rmadixl. t|uccn, 91 
l^nixersal hmiXiror, 83 , 257 , 290 
unl^cr^ltIC'‘. ancient, mod- 

ern, 18 i 

untoinhahUs, 1 M, 111-6,338 


»*lrt 8 b 


trad«t «id 
framience. 


natiwt of Vi|rw, 309 ,-, upafiU. nu lie. .'.lo 
l) 55 117 CpSli. di'-' ipic ot Buddha, •<) 

llawalaoddrs upana-s -u. tlir cenniony oi initia- 

S «~7 turn, 138 , 161 i 

t‘sf , , Vpamtads, nivstical texts, 3 s, 17 

SCIsUMik «»- 3 ; by sea. 433 . 4 4 K 4 w. 4 «•, ‘r.o -6 f, 

* tfottiiis 5*t3* al^o Chiindo- 

;SK| 3 K .«70 a^»■.U^Keroy,l 02 


lO 



InotMstrry, 


index 


villages, 189-93; prehistoric, i i-i t; 

a4in^istr9tion 1Q4~7 
Viraa Kadphises, k., 6o, 220 
vlpa, the chief Indian mtisical instru- 
laent, usually tranated "lute", 
20<J, 816, 382, 884 

Vinaya Pitaka, '^tion of tljp I^U 
canon, 267 ‘ 
Vindhya;'''i|p|titiin 8 , 197 
vfragtu a stone erected in 

niemory dCi hero killed in battle, 
105 

Viraj^#|P k^^se 
VlrainiinuiitvaGr, Tam, poet, 476n. 
Virav^Jigm 

1 fll ddl - ' 

^i^haka, k., 46 
M^iSkhadatta, drama 

....... .J 339^ 3,,^ 

^ 108 

Vfftvakanmul Bhauvana, log. k., 
110 

Vi)Sv3ttutra,f^', 146,817, 3is 
Vi.4v5nttra, leg. prince, 287 
visvetirvas, class of demigod, 2.38 
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the , Buddha s first sermon, 256 
2 . 59 , 268-9, 370 ’ 

»''R.E. Mortimer. 8. l«. 

Whitman, Walt, 487 

^^>»"triage. 35, 
100 , J3o; mauspiciousness of, 
187; see also salt 
Wilkins, Charles, .6 
William of Malmesbury, 343 
Wilson, H. H., 5 , 6 
winds (t'd^'a),five, in physiology , 499 
witnes.ses, 116-17 

wives, .subservience of, 180 - 1 ; re- 
spected .status of, 181-2; puni,sh- 
ment of immodest, 1 7.9 ; in Buddh- 
ism, 286 

women, 177 t 88; nature of, 167, 
182-3; ideal physical type, 171, 
freedom of, l7'9-80, 335; in law, 
177; right of inlieritance, 158; 
property of, 177-8; education of, 
178-9; in religion, 178; in war, 
91, 183; dress of, 211-12 
wood, building in, 348, 352, 353 
workmen. co-oi)erative groups, 216; 

treatment of. in Buddliism, 286 
W'orld-Soul, World-Spirit, see 


i 7 >t, jpmTUiite in drama, 435 
Vivekinanda, SwSmi, .828, 483 
Void, the, in Buddhism. 279 
vrSiya, renegade or degeneraic 
%yan, 4<); in tlic Veda, a tyix* 
of yworthpdox a.seetic, 243-4 
VlPl tribal K), 47, 

96-7 


Braliman 

worship, of gods, 33.5-6 
writing, 394 -9; ofHarappa Culture, 
I f, 1 . 0 - 20 , ,‘i,9-f, 396; ill Vedic 
period, ,3,'i, 43; matt rials, 194, 
198-9; words eonnteted with, 
230; scripts, 316, 394-8 

Y 



Y.7d tribe, 41, 304 
-U.,.,.. . ,184 

Y3jiia\a11<ya. .sage, 1 <8, 255-6; 

Dhurtna Sjstrd oi, li2, 11.3, 158 
Tajur Vfilh 232 

yuAsj. class of demig'xl, 2.98, 317, 
365. .368, 419. 420 
Vid.tf, ■' female y<dsa, ,365, 366. 367 
Yama, goti, 157, 181, 2.38, 296, 313 
Yaska, etyfnologist. 233, 387 
Ya.soda. foster-motlier of Kr.sna, 304 
Ya.M>dliar.a, wife of Buddlia, 257. 
259, 378 

Yaiodharnnui, k., 67 
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Y«jovarnutnt k., 70, 400 

Y«ikUm^«> tribe, $ 7-9 
Tamuh » <3mk;€^ 


vri|M|r. curtun, 403 ' 

Yedlagu^, Aiotun inscriptiom et, 


Toga, srhoot oi philo$op)iy, Persian 

mystical trainim^ 390 ^ /phophet, SliO; mm( 2orcws> 

Tt^mSrot schoM of JBudiUiUaa, trienlom > ^ 

t7S-9 z«a^ of, 4&5, 4#f. 

yogft a practitioner of yoga, 307, Zeit$, 883 

380 » h « Zbi^ preMotoric culOi^, ^ 3 ^ 

a measure of distance varying ' 

from 4 | to 9 miles, 130 . 004 ZWiM 8 li>ii >,. 3 hH X>astrianisin. 181 , 
Yudl^thira, leg. hero, 196 , 80 % l 77 , iiif^||||||j||L 974 , 307 , 

408-9 318 , 344 , SOOT^™^ 


YUeh>rii^ tribe, S 9 -eo 

ymat, 3 ie ftiiar periods of die Aon, 

' 807 , 381 ,^ 

*»« 


Persian 

2ororfs» 
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